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GENERAL EDITOR’S PREFACE 

The Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan—that Institute of Indian 
Culture in Bombay—needed a Book University, a 
series of books which, if read, would serve the pur¬ 
pose of providing higher education. Particular em¬ 
phasis, however, was to be put on such literature as 
revealed the deeper impulsions of India. As a first step, 
it was decided to bring out in English 100 books, 50 of 
which were to be taken in hand almost at once. Each 
book was to contain from 200 to 250 pages and was to 
be priced at Rs. 2 

It is our intention to publish the books we select, 
not only in English, but also in the following Indian 
languages : Hindi, Bengali, Gujarati, Marathi, Tamil, 
Telugu, Kannada and Malayalam. 

This scheme, involving the publication of 900 
volumes, requires ample funds and an all-India orga¬ 
nisation. The Bhavan is exerting its utmost to supply 
them. 

The objectives for which the Bhavan stands are 
the reintegration of the Indian culture in the light of 
modern knowledge and to suit our present-day needs 
and the resuscitation of its fundamental values in their 
pristine vigour. 

Let me make our goal in ore explicit : 

We seek the dignity of man, which necessarily 
implies the creation of social conditions which would 
allow him freedom to evolve along the lines of his own 
temperament and capacities; we seek the harmony of 
individual efforts and social relations, not in any 
makeshift way, but within the frame-work of the 
Moral Order; we seek the creative art of life, by the 
alchemy of which human limitations are progressively 
transmuted, so that man may become the instrument 
of God, and is able to see Him in all and all in Him. 

The world, we feel, is too much with us. Nothing 
would uplift or inspire us so much as the beauty and 
aspiration which such books can teach. 
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In this series, therefore, the literature of India, 
ancient and modern, will be published in a form easily 
accessible to all. Books in other literatures of the 
world, if they illustrate the principles we stand for, 
will also be included. 

This common pool of literature, it is hoped, will 
enable th(' reader, eastern or western, to understand 
and appreciate currents of world thought, as also the 
movements of the tiiind in India, which, though they 
flow through different linguistic channels, have a 
common urge and aspiration. 

Fittingly, the Book University’s first venture is the 
MahabharatCL summarised by one of the greatest 
living Indians, C. Rajagopalachari ; the second work is 
on a section of it ; the Gita by H. V. Divatia, an eminent 
jurist and a student of philosophy. Centuries ago, it 
was ).)roclaim('d of the Mabahharata : “What is not in 
it, is nowhere. After twenty-five centuries, we can use 
the same words about it. He wlio knows it not, knows 
not the heights and depths of the soul ; he misses the 
trials and tragedy and the beauty and grandeur of life. 

The Mahahharota is not a mere epic ; it is a ro¬ 
mance, telling the tale of heroic men and women and 
of some who were divine : it is a whole literature in 
itself, containing a code of life, a philosophy of social 
and ethical relations, and speculative thought on hu¬ 
man problems that is hard to rival ; but, above all, it 
has for its core the Gita, which is, as the world is be¬ 
ginning to find out, the noblest of scriptures and the 
grandest of sagas in which the climax is reached in the 
wondrous Apocalypse in the Eleventh Canto. 

Through such books alone the harmonies under¬ 
lying true culture, I am convinced, will one day re¬ 
concile the disorders of modern life. 

I thank all those who have helped to make this 
new branch of the Bhavan’s activity successful. 

1, Queen Victoria Road, 

New Delhi, 

3rd October, 1951 


K. M. MUNSHI 



Preface to the Third Edition 


It: is vx^ry gratifying to the author that a third edi¬ 
tion of the work has been now called for. I am grateful 
to Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay, for undertaking 
its publication in its well-known popular series called 
the Bhavan’s Book University, with a view to giving it 
a wide ciixulation. 

The work has been duly revised in its third edition 
with some changes called for b3^ the recent division of 
the country and the emergence of India as a free and 
sovereign republic. 

24, Noi’th Avenue, 

New Delhi. Eadha Kumud Mookerji. 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTE 


The book presents a history of Hindu Civilization from 
the earliest times to the period during* which it achieved its 
final form and fruition. It is based on original sources, some 
of which have been brought to light for the first time and 
on the result of latest researches. A variety of original 
sources like the Vedas, the Epics, the Dharma-Sutras, the 
Shastras, the Smritis, Pali and Jain texts have been consulted. 
The reader will find a most fascinating account of India’s 
pre-historic civilization, the diverse racial, linguistic and 
religious elements in her social and cultural compostion, the 
geographical background shaping the country’s history and 
the fundamental unity underlying the diversity physical and 
social. Accounts of the Vedic and Buddhist civilisations 
based on original texts and of the ancient Indian civilisation 
as found in Manu Srnriti and Panini’s grammar arc also 
given. There is also a detailed survey of India’s democratic 
tradition, institutions and republics. 

The story is related by a reputed historian who has 
written a number of books dealing with the rich and varied 
annals of India’s history. 

The book was originally published in 1936 in London. 
The Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan re-published a De-luxe edition 
in 1950. The copies were sold out in record time. 

At the suggestion of several friends, wc are bringing out 
a popular edition of this book in two parts :— 

Part I deals with pre-historic India up to the period Of 
the post-Vedic literature. 

Part II continues the story up to 325 B.C, 

The author has revised the text for this edition in the 
context of the partition of India, 
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Chapter VII 

NORTHERN INDIA DURING THE PERIOD 

c. 650-325 B.c. 

Political History, Wo have had now a picture of 
Indian culture and civilization from their origins as re¬ 
flected in Vedic literature, the Sanihitds, Brdhmanafi, 
and Upanishads, to their complete development and 
final 'forms as reflected in the Epics, the Sutras, and 
the Synritis. We shall now trace the threads of ]3olitical 
history as distinguished from cultural history. Political 
history proper hangs on a frame-work of chronology. 
The cultural history of India had, as we have seen, its 
origins in a remote antiquity, but the beginnings of her 
chronological history do not appear earlier than about 
650 B.c. The threads of political history are, again, 
isolated and are not woven into the fabric of a unified 
national history even for Northern India until much 
later times. ’ 

Different States in different epochs. We have already 
seen that in the times depicted in Vedic works, there 
had emerged nine different States representing Aryan 
civilization as it was extending through the country. 
These were : (1) Gandhara, extending on both sides of 
the Indus (Sindhoruhhayatah parse), with its two 
great cities of Takshasila and Pushkalavati of 
later times, as mentioned in the Rdindyana 
[viii, 114, 11]. The Chhdndogya Upanishad [vi, 14] 
shows the acquaintance of its philosopher, Uddalaka 
Aruni, with Gandhara, while the Jdtakas, numbered 
487 and 377, refer to the associalion of the Arunis, 
father and son, with Takshasila as students; (2) 
Kekaya, famous for its philosopher-king Asvapati; (3) 
Madra, famous for its teacher, Patafichala Kapya; (4) 
Vasa-Usinara, the northern part of Madhyadesa, be- 
H.C. 111 
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yond which lay the Udichyas or northerners, according 
to the Gopatha Brahmana [ii, 9]; (5) Matsya, a noted 
place of learning in the Upanishads [e.g. Bri Up., ii, 1]; 
(6) Kuru; (7) Pahchala; (8) Kasi, famous for its philo¬ 
sopher-king, Ajatasattu; and (9) Kosala. Beyond these 
States comprising the then Aryan India, there were 
States such as Magadha and Ahga imperfectly Brah- 
manized, as we have already seen, and the non-Aryan 
peoples such as the Andhras, the Pulindas, the Mutibas, 
the Sabaras, the Pundras, and the Nishadas, as men¬ 
tioned in the Aitareya Brahmana already cited, and 
making up the Dakshinapatha (c/. Dakshinapada of 
RV., X, 61, 8) or the Deccan of those days. 

The next landmark in the evolution of Indian States 
is found in the grammar of Panini of about 700 b.c., 
which, as we have seen, mentions as many as twenty- 
two different Janapadas or States including several 
new ones, viz. Sindhu, Cutch, Asmaka, Swat Valley, 
Kamboja, Avanti, Salva, Bharata, Yaudheya, Vriji, 
Kalihga, besides States generally described as Prdchya'- 
Janapadas. 

The Dharma-Sutra of Baudhayana (c. 600 b.c.) 
applies the Aryan ban against the following States, viz. 
Sauvira (Multan), Aratta (in the Punjab), Surashtra 
(Kathiawad), Avanti, Magadha, Ahga, (Western Ben¬ 
gal), Pundra and Variga (North and East Bengal). 

A fuller political map of India is presented in the 
literature of early Buddhism in which are preserved 
traditions of older pre-Buddhist times. A list of sixteen 
principal States {Mahd-Janapadas) is given in several 
places in the oldest Pali works like the Aiiguttara- 
Nikdya [i, 213; iv, 252, 256, 260], and repeated partially 
in the Sanskrit work Mahdvastu [ii, 2]. The sixteen 
States are :— 

(1) Aiicja, (2) Magadha, (3) Kasi, (4) Kosala, (5) 
Vajji, (6) Malla, (7) Cheti (Chedi), (8) Vamsa^ 

3 The Mahdvastu mentions 6ivi and DasariC^a in place of 
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(Vatsa), (9) Kuru, (10) Panchala, (11) Machcha 
(Matsya), (12) Surasena, (13) Assaka, (14) Avanti, 
(15) Gandhara, (16) Kamboja. 

Of these, the first twelve are given in the Janava- 
sabha-Sutta [Digha, ii, 200, ff.]- Another passage in 
the Digha-Nikdya [ii, 235], which is reproduced in the 
Mahavastu [iii, 208, 209], mentions seven States with 
their cities as follows ; — 

(1) Kalihga with its capital called Dantapura. 

(2) Assaka with Potana as its capital. 

(3) Avanti with its capital called Mahissati. 

(4) Sovira with its city of Roruka. 

(5) Videha with its capital named Mithila. 

(6) Ahga with its capital Champa. 

(7) Kasl with its capital known as Benares. 

The later work Niddesa (c. 253 b.c) mentions the 
Sagaras and Kalihgas of south-eastern India, and the 
Yonas in place of the Gandharas. 

The Jain text Bhagavatl also mentions sixteen States 
called “Ahga, Vahga, Magadha, Malaya, Malava, 
Achchha, Vachchha (Vatsa), Kochchha, Padha 
(?Pundra), Ladha (Radha), Bajji, Moli (Malla), Kasi 
Kosala, Avaha, and Sambhuttara.” It must be a later 
text than the Buddhist for its wider geographical hori¬ 
zon [Hoernle, Uvdsagadasdo, ii. Appendix]. Similarly, 
the Uttarddhyayana Sutra [Lecture xviii] mentions 
the States of “Dasarna, Kalihga, Panchala, Videha, 
Gandhara, Sauvira, Kasi, and the Sutrakritdnga [ii,2] 
mentions in addition “the Dravidas and Gaudas”. There 
is also mention of MIechchhas not understanding Arya 
language [ib. i. 1, 2, 15-16]. 

Along with the list of countries, there is also given a 
list of cities which were famous in the Buddha’s time, 
viz Champa, Rajagriha, Sravasti, Saketa, Kausambi, 
and Kasi [Digha, ii. 146, 169]. 

Nos. 15 and 16. The Anguttara Text [PTS.] however, has the 
word Vahga instead of the form Vathsa, 
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These States had existed before the rise of Buddh¬ 
ism, because in the time of the Buddha, at least two 
of them ceased to be independent, Kasi being annexed 
by the Kosala high-landers, and Ahga absorbed in 
Magadha. 

In the time of the Buddha, the Pali texts bring to 
light the four great kingdoms of Kosala, Magadha, 
Avanti, and Vaihsa and, what is more interesting, 
numerous republics. 

Four great Kingdoms in the Buddha’s time: Kosala. 

The texts mention disputes between Kasi and Kosala. 
Before Buddha, Kasi was the more powerful kingdom 
[Jdt., i, 262 f.; iii, 115 f.; Vinaya, ii, 13 f.]. There was 
first an invasion of Kosala under King Dighiti reigning 
at Savatthi (Sravasti) by Brahmadatta, king of Kasi, 
who annexed it and returned it to Dighiti’s son (Vinaya 
Texts, ii, 293-305]. Then followed retaliatory invasions 
of Kasi by the then Kosalan kings named Vanka, 
Dabbasena and Karhsa, [Jdt., i, 262; ii, 403; iii, 13, 168, 
211; V, 112]. Kasi was finally conquered by Karhsa. In 
the time of the Buddha, the King of Kosala was Pase- 
nadi (Prasenajit). He was educated at Taxila with the 
Lichchhavi prince Mahali and a Malla prince of 
Kusinara [Dhp. Com., i, 337-8]. He was known for his 
charity. He gave to two Brahmins the two towns 
Ukkattha and Salavatika [Digha, i, 87, 224]. His minis¬ 
ters are named Mrigadhara [Uudsagadasdo, ii, App., 
p. 56], Siri-Vaddha, and Digha-Charayana [Sam., ii, 
p. 118]. He was one of the Buddha’s admirers [Sarh- 
yutta Nikaya, i, 68, 102] and of the same age [“Bhoga- 
vdpi dsltiko aham pi dsitiko” in Majjhima Nikdya, ii, 
124—“The Buddha is 80 years old; I, too, am 80 years 
old”]. 

The relations between Prasenajit and the Buddha 
are commemorated in stone in one of the Bharhut 
sculptures. The sculpture bears two inscribed labels: 
(1) “Raja Prasenajit Kosalo,” and (2) “Bhagavato 
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Dhama-chakarii.” This indicates that Prasenajit was an 
adherent of the Buddha symbolized as dharma-chakra. 
The sculpture depicts the king going out of the gate¬ 
way of his palace in a chariot drawn by four horses 
in a procession of footmen and riders of horses and 
elephants. It also shows in its upper part a two-storey¬ 
ed building. The ground floor consists of an open- 
pillared room in which the dharma-chakra is placed 
with a worshipper on each side. The first floor evident¬ 
ly represents the Punyasala of the story where the 
king had his last interview with the Buddha. 

Kosala had then three chief cities, Ayodhya, Saketa, 
and Savatthi, and several minor towns such as Setavya 
[Payasi Suttanta] and Ukkattha fAmbattha Sutta]. 
We read of five Rajas under him, the leader of five in¬ 
dependent clans now merged in Kosala, and also of 
wars between him and Ajatasattu, King of Magadha, 
ending in the latter marrying the daughter of Pasenadi, 
named Vajira, after his capture. The conflict between 
them arose out of Pasenadi's resumption of a village in 
Kasi which he had given as bath-money to his sister 
on her marriage with Bimbisara. The gift was revoked 
at his sister dying of grief at her husband’s assassina¬ 
tion by Ajatasattu who thus went into war over it 
[Sam. i, 68 if.; Jdt, ii, 403]. When Pasenadi was away 
in his old age to meet the Buddha in the Sakiya coun¬ 
try in the town called Medalumpa [Sam., ii, 89, p. 118], 
there was a revolution engineered by his minister, 
Digha, who placed his son Vidudabha (Virudhaka or 
Viduratha) on the throne. Pasenadi went to seek 
shelter with his son-on-law, Ajatasattu, at Raj agriha, 
but died outside its gates.^ 

1 The story of the end of Prasenajit is fully given in the 
commentary on Dhammapada, iv, 3 : The King appointed 
Bandhula, a Malla of Kusinara, first as his Commander-in- 
Chief, and next as his Chief Justice. His popularity caused a 
conspiracy of officials against him. They won over the King 
who contrived his murder at the frontiers where he was de- 
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Wdudabba made himself infamous by his slaughter 
oi the innocents in the Sakya country by way of 
vengeance for the fraud of the Sakyas on his father 
who asked for a genuine Sakya girl for marriage but 
was sent instead a slave woman named Vasabha- 
Khattiya who was his mother. Vidudabha met the 
Sakyas in battle on the Achiravatl river at Savatthi 
and'routed them, but he and his army were soon swept 
away by the river itself in flood IDhammapada 
Atthakathd, i, 359], 

These were times of insecurity in Kosala. The Vinaya 
texts [i, 220] inform us that the road betw’een Saketa 
and Savatthi was infested by robbers. 

Kosala was finally absorbed in Magadha. 

Avanti. This was an old kingdom which in the 
Buddha’s time was ruled by Pajjota (Pradyota) who 
had matrimonial alliance with King Udena (Udayana) 
of Kosambi, and also with the king of the Surasenas 
at Madhura (Mathura), described as Avantiputto. 
Even Ajatasattu feared his contemplated attack upon 
Rajagriha IMajjhima Nikdya, iii, 7]. Although he was 
nicknamed “Chanda” for his ferocity, he later became 
inclined towards Buddhism under the influence of his 
Buddhist chaplain, Mahakachchayana, whom he de¬ 
sired to bring the Buddha to him. Maha Kachchana, 
approaching the Buddha, said: “Lord ! King Pajjota 
desires to worship at your feet and hear Dhamma.” The 
Buddha sent him back with seven attendants to teach 
the king, who then became a Buddhist [Theragathd 
Commentary]. 

Avanti then became a noted centre of Buddhism, 
the home of its zealous adherents, such as Abhaya 

puted to put down an improvised rebellion. The King later 
repented h’s folly and appointed to his place Bandhula’s 
nephew, Dirgha Karayana' [mentioned as a teacher by 
Kauplya in his Arthasdstra, v. 5j. He avenged his uncle’s 
murder by crowning Vidudabha when Prasenajit left his 
crown and sword to him to see the Buddha. 
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Kuraara, Isidasi, Isidatta, Dhammapala, Sona, and 
Maha-Kachchana, the last two of whom were singled 
out by the Buddha himself [see Cambridge History of 
India, I, 186, for references]. The language in which 
these early teachers preached was the popular speech 
(laukika-hhdshd, as Panini calls it) of Avanti, and not 
the sacred language of Brahmanism (called chhdndasa- 
bluishd). The Buddha also wanted his teachings to 
reach the masses in their own vernaculars. Thus though 
Buddhism was born in Magadha, it was left to Avanti 
to give it the garb in which we now know it. Its origi¬ 
nal tongue was not Magadhi, as usually assumed, 
[ib., p. 187]. 

Vamsa, It had its capital at Kosambi, connected with 
Ujjenl by an important trade-route passing through 
Vedisa. It was ruled in the Buddha’s time by King 
Udena ISarhyiitta, iv, 110-13], son of Parantapa. The 
drama, Svapna-Vdsavadatta, ascribed to Bhasa, men¬ 
tions as his queen Padmavati, sister of King Darsaka of 
Magadha. The drama, Priyadarsikd, ascribed to King 
Harsha, refers to his marriage with the daughter of 
Dridhavarman, King of Ahga, while his other drama, 
Ratndvali, tells of his love for Sagarika, an attendant 
of one of his wives, Vasavadatta, mentioned in the 
Dhammapada Commentary. This last work gives to 
him three wives: (1) Vasuladatta (or Vasavadatta), 
daughter of the Avanti king, Pajjota, who, by a skilful 
plot, had Udena captured at hunting and then employed 
by him to teach elephant-training to his daughter at the 
palace, where they secretly fell in love and escaped to 
Kosambi for marriage; (2) Samavati, daughter of the 
banker, Bhaddavatiya, who became a Buddhist devotee 
and was killed in a conflagration of the palace en¬ 
gineered for vengeance by (3) Magandiya for the 
Buddha’s refusal to marry her. Udena became a sup¬ 
porter of Buddhism under the influence of the monk, 
Pindola Bharadvaja, of Ghositarama [Som, iv, 110-12]. 
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Kosn.'ibi was nuted for four Buddhist establishments 
including Ihc famous (ihositarama and Pavariya’s 
Mango Gro'.'c, where the Buddha often came to live 
and "de]i\cr liis discourses which have been handed 
down in the canon. The Kathdsaritsdgara describes his 
digvijaya aiid the Priiiadarsikd his conquest of Kalihga 
and restoration of his father-in-law, Dridhayarman, to 
the throne of Ahga. Thus tradition marks him out as 
an important political figure whose influence, both by 
alliances and conquests, was felt over an extensive area 
from Avanti to Ahga and Kalihga. Jataka No. 353 
describes the Bhagga State of Sumsumaragiri as a de¬ 
pendency of Variisa. 

Magadha: Bimbisara, c. 603-515 b.c.: his Wives and Sons. 
Magadha in the Buddha’s time forged ahead as the 
premier State under Bimbisara and his son Ajatasattu. 
Bimbisara ascended the throne at fifteen [Mdhdv., ii, 
29, 30]. He started with matrimonial alliances which 
counted as powerful factors in his political predomi¬ 
nance. One of his queens, as we have seen, hailed 


from Kosala, the sister of its king, Prasenajit, who 
brought to her husband the dowry of a village in Kasi 
with a revenue of a hundred thousand [Jdt, ii, 403]. 
The second is named Chellana, the youngest of the 
seven daughters of the Lichchhavi chief, Chetaka, of 
Vaisali [Jacobi, Jaina Sutras, i, xli-xv, SBE.]. The 
Amitdyurdhyuna Sidra knows of another wife of his, 
whom it calls Vaidehi Vasavi, and states how she 


served and saved her husband, when imprisoned by 
Ajatasattu, by carrying food to him [SBS., xxii, 193, 
256]. She may be identified with Chellana about whom 


a similar story is related, as will be seen below. 
The third wife was probably from the Punjab, Khema, 
daughter of the King of Madda (Madra ?) {Therigdtha 
Comm., on 139-143]. 

He had a number of sons causing him worry by 
their conflicting political ambitions derived from their 
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different mothers. The Jaina and Buddhist texts some¬ 
times differ in their accounts of these. The Jaina texts 
mention the following sons: Kunika (Ajatasattu), 
Halla and Vehalla (sons of Chellana), Abhaya (son of 
the Lichchhavi courtesan, Ambapali), Nandisena, 
Megha Kumara and others (Avasyaka Sutra, p. 697, 
etc.). Buddhist tradition de.scribes Ajatasattu as 
Vedehi-putto ISuin., i, 139; Dialogues, ii, 78] but, later, 
as the son of the Kosala princess, and mentions other 
sons, Vimala Kondahha, son of Ambapali, Vehalla, and 
Silava [Psalms of the Brethren, pp. 55, 269 (and Com¬ 
mentary, p. 536): Psalms of the Sisters, p. 120]. 

Capital. Bimbisara had his capital at Girivraja which 
the Mahdbhdrata mentions as the capital of King 
Jarasandha of Magadha. It also names the five hills 
protecting the city as Vaihara, Varaha, Vrishabha, 
Rishigiri, and Chaityaka. The famous Sattapanni Cave, 
where was held the first Buddhist council in 543 B.c., 
was situated on the “Vebhara” hill. Ajatasattu helped 
in the meeting of the Synod (Dhammasamglti) by 
building with all speed a splendid hall at the entrance 
of the cave, two platforms for the president and speak¬ 
ers, and spreading precious mats for seating of mem¬ 
bers on the floor [Mahdvarhsa, ch. iii]. Later, Bim¬ 
bisara changed the capital to Raj agriha which is des¬ 
cribed by Buddhaghosa as Bimbisarapuri [B. C. Law’s 
Buddhaghosa, p. 87]. The town-planning engineer 
and palace architect was Mahagovinda [Vimdnavatthu 
Commentary, p. 82]. The gate of Raj agriha was closed 
to all, including the king, in the evening [Vinaya, iv., ‘ 
116 f.]. 

Conquest and Territory. The Jaina texts tell of the 
conquest of Anga, with its capital Champa, by Sata- 
nika, king of Kausambi. But it soon changed hands and 
was conquered by Bimbisara who made it a separate 
province and appointed, as its governor, his pn, 
KOnika, with his headquarters at Champa [Bhagavati 
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Sutra, 300 (Champayd!^ Kuniko raja hdbhuva) ]. 
There is mention of a land-grant (i.e. grant of revenues 
due to government) in Aiiga made by Bimbisara 
[Dlgha, i, 111]. According to a Jdtaka (No. 545), Raja- 
griha was once a city of Ahga. Its chief city, Champa, 
was one of the six chief cities of the Buddhist world, 
as already stated. A Jataka (No. 539) refers to its gate, 
watch-tower, and walls, and its traders sailing as far 
as Suvannabhomi. There was another town in Ahga, 
called Apana [Sam., v, 225], and another called Assa- 
pina where the Buddha had preached \_Majjhi., i, 271 
f.]. Thus the conquest of such a prosperous country 
like Ahga was a valuable addition to Bimbisara’s 
kingdom. 

His territories now comprised 80,000 villages cover¬ 
ing an area of 300 leagues increased to 500 leagues by 
Ajatasattu [Vinaya, i, 179; Sumangala, i, 148]. The 
texts also mention some of the more important villages 
such as Senanigama [Majjhi., i, 166], Ekanala, abode 
of Brahmana Bharadvaja converted by the Buddha 
[Sam., i, 172], Khanumata, another Brahmana village 
[Digha, i, 127], or Nalakagama where Sariputta gave a 
discourse [Sam., iv, 251 f.]. The kingdom of Bimbisara 
also included a number of republican communities, 
each under its leader called Rdja-kumdra [Sumangala, 
i, 279, 294]. 

Administration. Bimbisara’s government was well- 
organized and efficient. The chief officers were known 
as Mahamdtras; the executive as Sahhdtthaka (in 
charge of all affairs and interests); the judicial as 
Vohdrika; and the military, Send-ndyaka. His penal 
code was pitiless in its punishments such as imprison¬ 
ment in jails (kdrd), mutilation of limbs, and the like 
[Vinaya, vii, 3, 5]. The heads of 80,000 villages (Grdmi- 
kas) are stated to be meeting in assembly of their own 
[Vinaya cited above]. 

Religion. Both Jains and Buddhists vie with one 
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another in claiming him as the follower of their res¬ 
pective faiths. The VUarddhyayana-Sutra [xx, 58], for 
instance, describes how Bimbisara, “the lion of kings,” 
visited, “with the greatest devotion,” Mahavira, “the 
lion of homeless monks” (anaodra-siham) at Mandi- 
kukshi Chait 3 'a and “together with his wives, servants, 
and relations, became a staunch believer in his Law”. 
His Jain leanings are traced to the influence of his 
Lichchhavi wife, Chellana. Hemachandra [Trishashti- 
Salakd, x, 6, 10, 11] tells the story that “when the coun¬ 
try was under a blight of cold, the king, accompanied 
by Devi Chellana, went to worship Mahavira”. The 
Buddhist texts tell their own tale. There is first a 
reference to the meeting of Bimbisara and Gotama. 
The title Gotama shows that he was not then the 
Buddha. It was seven years earlier, just after his re¬ 
nunciation. Bimbisara was then at Girivraja ISutta 
Nipata, verse 408; Dialogues, ii, 2]. Their next meet¬ 
ing took place later when Bimbisara had moved to his 
new “palace” or city, Rajagriha. Even at the first 
meeting, before Gotama was a Buddha, the king was 
so much impressed by him that he offered to settle 
him as a Chief with necessary gifts of wealth. The 
Buddha visited Rajagriha with his new and unexpect¬ 
ed disciples, the famous Kassapas, and their thousand 
Jatila pupils, who proclaimed him as their “Lord”, 
whereupon Seniya Bimbisara comes to him with a 
host of citizens and Brahmanas, and receives and under¬ 
stands his doctrine. Next day, the Buddha and his 
disciples are entertained at the palace, where the king 
served food with his own hands, and then declared his 
donation to the Buddha and his Order of the Veluvana 
[Vinaya, i, 39]. Even his wife, Khema, is stated to 
have given instruction in Buddhism to King Pasenadi 
[Sam., iv, 374]. Among other proofs given of Bimbi- 
sara’s devotion to Buddhism may be mentioned his 
appointment of his personal physician, Jivaka, as the 
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Physkian in ailendanoe on Ihe Buddha and hia Order, 
OT nl remteion of ferry charges for ascetics out of re- 

gard for the Buddha who once had with him no money 
to pay to the ferryman for crossing the Ganges [Lalita, 
V. 526]. Besides Jainism and Buddhism, Brahmanism 
also claims to have his support [Dtgha^ i, 111, 127], 
Death. According to the Buddhist legend of the 
Vinaya, Ajatasaltii, at the instigation of Devadatta, was 
about to kill his father with a sword when he was 
apprehended by the ministers to whom he confessed 
his design. The ministers advised the king to have all 
the conspirators killed, but Bimbisara pardoned his 
son and even resigned to him his kingdom for which he 
was so impatient [Vinaya, ii, 190]. But still Apatasattu 
did kill his father and confessed to the Buddha that 
'Tor the sake of kingdom he deprived his righteous 
father of his life.” Devadatta incited him to this 
murder by reminding him that life was short and the 
throne might be long in coming to him. "So do you, 
Prince, kill your father and become the Raja” [Vinaya, 
ii, 190; Digha, i, 86; Sum,, i, 133-6; Petav, Comm,, 105] 
According to the Mahdrmmsa,, Ajatasattu killed his 
father eight years before the Buddha’s death, i.e. in 


551 B.C., and when he had reigned fifty-two years, i.e. 
from 603 b.c. Jain records, however, are more chari¬ 
table to Ajatasattu. We are told that though Srenika 
made up his mind to choose Kunika as his successor in 
preference to his other sons, Kunika, impatient and 
suspicious, put his father in prison, where he was 
loyally looked after by his mother Chellana. Ajata¬ 
sattu, however, soon completely changed on learning 
from his mother how dearly his father loved him (so 
as to suck once even his swollen finger, streaming with 
matter, to relieve his pain). "A sorry return have I 
made to my father,” said he, and immediately dashed 
off to break his fetters with an iron club. But Srenika, 
fearing mischief from his son’s advance, took poison 
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and killed himself {^Avasyaka-Sutra, pp. 682-3, etc^. 
Thus Ajatasattu does not figure as a parricide in the 
Jain legends. 

Ajatasattu, c. 551-519 B.C : Conquests. The growth of 
Magadha as an imperial power received great impetus 
under Ajatasaltu. HLs murder of his father and the 
consequent widowhood of the Kosalan princess who 
could not survive it in grief [Jdt., ii, 403] made King 
Prasenajit of Kosala retaliate by cancelling the gift of 
the Kasi village as her dowry. This led to a war bet¬ 
ween Magadha and Kosala. At first, it was in favour of 
Ajatasattu who drove back his aged uncle to Sravasti. 
But very soon, the uncle got the better of him, en¬ 
trapped him in an ambush and made him surrender to 
him with his whole army. In the last stage, peace was 
restored by Prasenajit giving him back his liberty, 
army, kingdom, and a daughter named Vajira in 
marriage [Sam., i, 84-6; Jdt., iv, 342; Dhammap. Comm., 
iii, 259]. In the Jaina texts, Ajatasattu figures as the 
conqueror of the entire confederacy which had grown 
up in eastern India, the confederacy comprising Kasi, 
Kosala, with their eighteen Ganardjyas or republican 
States, the nine Mallaki States, and the nine Lich- 
chhavi States [Vajji Videhaputre Jaitthd, nava Mallai, 
nava Lechchhai, Kdsi-Kosalagd atthdrasavi Canard 
ydno Pardjaitthd {Bhagavati, sutra 300)]. The war 
with this powerful Confederation began with Ajata- 
sattu’s attack on the Lichchhavi capital, Vaisali. The 
cause of this conflict is differently told in different 
texts. According to the Sumangalavildsinl [B. C. Law’s 
Buddhaghosa, p. Ill], it was a mine of gems at the foot 
of a hill near a port on the Ganges about which there 
was an agreement between Ajatasattu and the Lich- 
chhavis that the gems should be divided equally bet¬ 
ween them. The Lichchhavis broke this agreement and 
brought on the conflict. According to Jain version 
[Hoernle, Uvdsagadasdo, ii, App., p. 7], the cause of the 
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confiic' was the Slate elephant, Seyanaga (Sechanaka. 
‘‘Sprinkler"), with its necklace of eighteen strings of 
psciTls giv'en by Biinbisiira to his sen, Vehalla, who es¬ 
caped with the elephant and the pearls to his grand¬ 
father, Chedaga, at Vaisali, for protection against 
usurper Ajatasattu who claimed them. “Kuniya, hav¬ 
ing failed peacefully to obtain the extradition of the 
fugitive, commenced war with Chedaga” [Hoernle, ib.; 
Avasyaka-Sutra, p. 684 . .na dadydstadd yuddhasajjo 

bhavdmiti) ]. It is also stated that Ajatasattu was in¬ 
stigated in this conflict by his wife Paumavai 
(Padmavati). 

But the subjugation of the Lichchhavis was not an 
easy job in those days. They were the leaders of a 
vast Confederation of thirty-six States, as already 
stated, and could count upon their allied strength. 
King Chetaka actually assembled this Confederation 
to ask whether they should yield to or fight Ajatasattu 
[Niraydvali-Siitra]. The Lichchhavis were also strong 
in their own internal, republican unity. They were 
then at the zenith of their power and prosperity which 
were matters of public comment and commendation. 
In the Buddha’s authoritative opinion based on his 
supreme insight into men and things, the Lichchhavis 
were invulnerable and invincible, because they were 
keeping up all conditions ‘making for the strength and 
success of a republic, such as holding full and fre¬ 
quent assemblies, unity of counsel and policy, main¬ 
taining old traditions, institutions, and worship, rever¬ 
ence to elders, honouring women and ascetics,’ and 
so forth (see below). The first information about 
Ajatasattu’s intentions was given to the Buddha at 
Raj agriha by his minister who agreed and admitted 
that the king could not succeed except by destroying 
the imity of the Lichchhavis and creating dissensions 
among them. Seeds of dissensions were then actually 
sown among the Lichchhavis by Ajatasattu deputing 
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for the purpose his minister, Vassakara, who lived at 
Vaisali for three years, skilfully playing his nefarious 
job. Very soon, a new spirit infected the Lichchavis, 
jealousy between different classes, between the rich 
and poor, strong and weak IDialogues, ii, 78 ; B. C. 
Law, ib., p. 112]. 

Ajatasattu, in fact, proved himself fully equal to 
his difficult task and took recourse freely to the three 
means prescribed in political treatises for the subju¬ 
gation of a hostile State, viz. machinations (chhala), 
military strength (bala), and strategy (kausala). He 
was fully seized with the war-fever, declaring, “I will 
root out and destroy these Vajjians, mighty and 
powerful though they be, and bring them to utter 
rum” [Mahdparinibbdna-Sutta]. 

But his task was stupendous. As a first step, he 
had to construct a new city and fort before commenc¬ 
ing the war. Rajagriha was too far inland to serve 
as a base of operations against the distant Lichchhavis 
on the other side of the Ganges Therefore, he select¬ 
ed a convenient site directly on the Ganges for the 
construction of a fort and laid the foundation of Patali- 
putra, his new capital. It was constructed under the 
supervision of his chief ministers named Sunidha and 
Vassakara (“rain-maker”), who gave themselves the 
honour of inviting the Buddha to dinner at their house 
and instituted the Gotama gate and the Gotama ferrj'^ 
at the place of his exit from the city and of his crossing 
the Ganges. It was on this occasion that the Buddha 
made his prophecy about the future greatness of Patali- 
putra to be the chief city of Aryan India and a centre 
of business and trade [ib.]. The completion of the fort 
of Pataliputra was followed by actual military opera¬ 
tions against the Lichchhavis, now considerably 
weakened by internal dissensions and inviting inva¬ 
sion. As soon as Ajatasattu invaded their territory, 
the Lichchhavis argued themselves as to who should 
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make the first advance, the more cowardly ones saying, 
“Let the strons? Lichchhavis go forward and crush the 
enemv.” Ajatasattu could thus easily conquer a peo¬ 
ple who were bus^' in wordy warfare among them¬ 
selves and not able to present a united front against 
his attack. The Jaina texts give some details of his 
operations. He brought into use certain new and 
powerful engines of war, the Mahdsilakantaka, which 
was a kind o^f catapult hurling big pieces of stone, and 
the Rathamusala.' a chariot which created havoc by 
wheeling about and hurling destruction by its attached 
rods [Hoernle, Uvdsagadasdo, ii, App., p. 59, quoting 
Bhagavati]. 

It is apparent from even these meagre details of this 
war between Magadha and the Lichchhavis that it must 
have been a long and arduous struggle. We have al¬ 
ready seen that it was for Ajatasattu not a war against 
a single State but an entire Federation of three dozens 
of powerful Republics of eastern India on the other 
side of the Ganges under the leadership of King 
Chedaga of Vaisali of unrivalled political influence 
strengthened by alliances with the principal 
monarchies of the period (related below). A long in¬ 
terval was needed for the elaboration of Ajatasattu’s 
manifold and well-designed preparations for such a 
war, involving, as we have seen, the construction of a 
new city, and the three years’ plan of secret work at 
the city of his enemy by jhis spies, to loosen its internal 
cohesion and social bonds. The Jaina texts are, there¬ 
fore, right in indicating a period of at least sixteen 
years for this protracted war. We are told that the 
sage, Gosala, who died in 562 b.c. (as will be shown 

1 seems to have been provided with some kind of self¬ 
acting machinery to propel it, as it is described to have moved 
without horses and driver; though, possibly, as in similar 
contrivances in the Middle Ages, it was moved by a person 
concealed inside, who turned the wheels.” [Hoernle, ibid., 

p. 60] 
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below) saw this war in progress, while the Confederacy 
of thirty-six Republics against whom the war was 
launched was not broken up but fully functioning as 
late as 546 b.c., when they had organized a common 
illumination to mark the passing away of the light 
that was in their Lord, Mahavira [Niraydvall Sutta 
cited by Hoernle, ib., p. 7; Kalpa Sutra in SBE., xxii, 
266]. Thus the war must have lasted for at least (562- 
546 B.c.) sixteen years. Thus was Vaisali reduced 
by one of her own sons, “Vedehi-putto” Ajatasattu. 

These conquests of Ajatasattu, by which he became 
the paramount power of eastern India, provoked feel¬ 
ings of hostility in his equally ambitious rival of cen¬ 
tral India, King Chanda Pradyota of Avanti. This 
made Ajatasattu alternate between his two capitals of 
Pataliputra and Rajagriha from which he could meet 
the menace of the Lichchhavis on one side and of 
Pradyota on the other. Ajatasattu was actually fear¬ 
ing an attack of Pradyota upon Rajagriha, of which he 
strengthened the fortifications IMajjhima Nikdya, iii, 
7]. Bimbisara, however, was on good terms with Pra¬ 
dyota. When he was suffering from jaundice, Bimbi¬ 
sara spared his own physician, Jivaka, for his treat¬ 
ment (see below). 

Religion. As usual, both Jaina and Buddhist texts try 
to treat Ajatasattu as the follower of the religion in 
which they are interested. Perhaps he started as a 
follower of Jainism. The Jaina texts are full of his 
devotion to their faith. We have already referred to 
the Jaina tradition which absolves him from the 
heinous crime which the Buddhist texts fasten upon 
him as the murderer of his father. We are told how 
Kunika used to pay frequent visits to Nataputta with 
his queens and his large retinue. Both at Vesali and 
Champa, he came into contact with Mahavira and ex¬ 
pressed his appreciation of Jaina monks in general 
[Aupapdtika, Sutras, 12, 27, 30; Hemachandra, 
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Parisishtaparvan, Canto iv; Av^asyaka-Sutra, pp. 684, 
687]. In the Aupapatika-Suira (30) he openly declares 
before Mahavira and his followers how the Lord has 
said the right thing and made clear the path of true 
religion, with his message of renunciation and non¬ 
violence. According to the Buddhist texts, however, 
he transferred his loyalty from Jainism to Buddhism 
later in life. He began as its enemy through the 
influence of the Buddha’s only and bitterest enemy, 
his cousin, Devadatta. The texts relate: ‘Then 
Devadatta went to prince Ajatasattu and said : ‘Give 
such order, O King, to our men that I may deprive the 
Samana Gotama of life’: and Ajatasattu, the prince, 
gave orders to his men: ‘Whatsoever the worthy 
Devadatta tells you, that do ’[Vinaya Texts, pt. iii, p. 
243]. The Buddha also reciprocated this attitude by 
his statement: “Monks, the King of Magadha, 
Ajatasattu, is a friend to, an intimate of, mixed with, 
whatever is evil.” Their relations, however, soon 
changed. We have already seen how, after killing his 
father, he sought the Buddha for consolation and pray¬ 
ed to him : “May the Lord accept rny transgression as 
transgression that I may be restrained in the future.” 
The Buddha accepts his confession, but it did not mean 
that he was converted. That came much later, per¬ 
haps after the Buddha’s death [Dlgha already cited]. 
We are further told how the king was once induced 
by his court-physician, Jivaka, to see the Buddha in 
his mango-grove on a full-moon night. The deep 
silence of the Assembly made him suspect an ambush 
and ask Jivaka : “You are playing me no tricks, Jivaka ? 
You are not betraying me to my foes ? How can it be 
that there should be no sound at all, not a sneeze, nor 
a cough, in so large an assembly, among 1,250 of the 
brethren ?” Jivaka assured him that there was no 
foul play planned, saying : “Go on, O King, go straight 
on,” Then the king came to the Assembly, calm as a 
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clear lake, and exclaimed : “Would that my son, Udayi 
Bliadda, might have such calm as this Assembly of 
lhe brethren has !” [Dtgha, i, p. 50]. 

It is interesting to note that this legend of Ajata- 
sattu’s interview with the Buddha has been translated 
into stone in one of the Bharhut sculptures Nos. 2 and 
;t of about the second century, and this itself testifies to 
the popularity, if not the truth, of the tradition of the 
te-xts. The sculpture oven bears the significant inscribed 
label: "Ajittasattu Bhoyat'ato imihdate” “Ajatasattu 
bows down to the Lord.” This corresponds to the 
canonical passage ; ‘"Magadho Ajatasattu Vedehiputto 
Bhagavato pnde sira.surandali,” (“bows down at the 
feet of the Lord”) [ib. Mahaparinibbana-Suttant-a]. The 
sculpture shows (a) the king on an elephant followed by 
ladies on elephants in a procession; (b) his dismount¬ 
ing from the elephant near the abode of the Buddha, 
and standing with his right hand raised, as if to speak 
(as related in the legend); and (c) his obeisance at 
the Bodhimanda, the throne of the Buddha, in front 
of which are figured the footprints of the Buddha. 

This historic visit paid by Ajatasattu to the Buddha 
was really a turning point in the king’s religious life. 
He saw the Buddha after seeing in succession the six 
principal religious leaders or Tirthikas of the times, 
including such famous teachers as Makkhali Gosala and 
Nigantha Nataputta (Mahavira), whom he was advised 
to see by his six ministers but whom he had to leave 
without the solace he sought [SahMya-Sutta; Samanna- 
phala Sutta; see below]. Next we find him figuring as 
an ardent Buddhist, hurrying to Kusinara, on hearing 
of the Buddha’s death, to assert his claim to a share 
of his relics, sending a messenger to say, “The Lord was 
a Kshatriya ; I too am a Kshatriya; I am worthy of a 
share of the relics of the Lord. I will erect -a stuva over 
the relics of the Lord and make a feast.” [Dlgha, ii, 
166]. Then the story goes that Mahakassapa, who was 
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in charge of the Buddha’s body and its relics, fearing 
risk to the relics enshrined in. eight different i^tupaa by 
their different participants, persuaded Ajatasattu to 
have one shrine made for them at Rajagriha, leaving 
portions at the other stupas. [Mahdjoari. Sutta Com¬ 
mentary; c;f. Div. 380.] According to the Mahdvamsa, 
he also built Dhdtuchaityas all round his capital, Raja¬ 
griha, repaired eighteen Mahdvihdras there, which 
were deserted by the Buddhists after the Buddha’s 
death, and further supported Buddhism, as we have 
already seen, by permitting the first Buddhist Council 
to be held under his patronage in a pandal especially 
erected by him at the entrance to the Sattapanni Cave 
on one of the five hills of Rajagriha ^ 

The Republics. The following Republics are mention¬ 
ed in some of the oldest Pali and Jaina records : — 

1. The Sakiyas of Kapilavatthu. 

2. The Bulis of Allakappa. 

3. The Kalamas of Kesaputta. 

4. The Bhaggas of Surhsumara Hill. 

5. The Koliyas of Ramagama. 

6. The Mallas of Pava. 

7. The Mallas of Kusinara. 

^ It may be noted in this connection that tne name Kunika 
occurrin|L> in two inscriotion on statues found at Parkham and 
Jhing-ka-nagra, Muttra Dt., suggested its identification with 
Ajatasattu. But this identification is unlikely. The Parkham 
image has the following inscription “(Ma) (ni) bhada ( — 
Manibhadra Yaksha) puge rdmd . . . (ga) a^ha (z:zgausthi) 
(patilha) pi (to) Kuni (ka) tevasind (Gomitakena) kafd.” 
Here there is a reference to the image being installed in the 
Piiga of Manibhadra and constructed by Gomitaka, disciple 
of Kunika. The second image worshipped as that of Manasa 
Devi has the following inscription : “(D Sd putehi kdrito: 
(2) Yakhild dvd Kunikdte; (3) (Vasina Nake) na kata.’’ 
This also refers to Naka, disciple of the same Kunika, as the 
sculptor who had fashioned (Krita) the image of Yakshi 
Layava. There is also a third statue found at Pawaya 
(Padmavati) in Gwalior with an inscription which describes 
it as that of Manibhadra installed in the goshthi by his 
devotees. LV, S. Agrawala in UPHSJ., May, 1933.] 
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8. The Moriyas of Pipphalivana. 

:). The Viclehas of Mithila. 

H). The Lichchhavis of Vesali. 

11. The Nayas (Jhalrikas) of VesalL 

1. The Sdkiyas. TJie Buddha was born of these 
Sakiyas {.'idkyas) and i.s described as tlie foremost of 
Ids clan I'ndtiscitho in the Digha, PTS., d, 165]. 

Sdkiya Towns and Population. The capital of the re¬ 
public was Kapilavatthu. It had several other town¬ 
ships, viz. Chatuma, Samagama, Khomadussa, Silavati, 
Medalumpa, Nagaraka, Ulumpa, Devadaha, and Sak- 
kara. The Buddha’s mother hailed from Devadaha and 
it was on her way to Devadaha that the Buddha was 
born. Khomadussa was a Brahmin settlement (Rhys 
Davids, Biiddhist India, p. 21]. It was so called because 
it was a centre of manufacture of linen cloth [Book of 
the Kindred Sayings, i, 233]. The republic counted 
80,000 families, or about half a million population [Rhys 
Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, i, 147]. Virudhaka 
alone is said to have massacred 77,000 gakyas [Rockhill, 
Life of the Buddha, p. 120]. 

Its Parliament. The republic had its parliament 
which met in a mote-hall (santhdgdra) resting on 
pillars, and transacted both administrative and judicial 
business. The president of the republic who presided 
over the Assembly was called a rdjd. The Buddha’s 
father, Suddhodana, was such a rdjd, and so also was 
his cousin, Bhaddiya [Digha, ii, 52; Vinaya, ii, 181]. The 
Sakya Parliament consisted of 500 members [Dialogues, 
i, 113]. The Mahdvastu calls it Sdkyaparishad. A new 
building was constructed in the time of the Buddha 
who inaugurated it by a series of lectures [Majjhima, 
i, 353 f,; Sam., iv, 182 f.]. It was left to the Sakya Par¬ 
liament to decide the vital question whether they 
should open the gates of their captial, Kapilavastu, to 
the invader Virudhaka. “Some said, ‘Open them’; others 
advised not doing so. Some said, ‘As there are various 
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opinions, we will find out the opinion of the majoritj'.’ 
So they set about voting on the subject.” Eventually 
the treacherous “headman of the Sakyas advocated 
opening tlie gates, and they all voted in the same way” 
[Rockhiil, Life of the Buddha^ p. 119]. 

Education and Culture. The 6akya republic was also 
a centre of education and social progress. The Buddha 
as a boy had his education in the various sciences and 
arts of the time at Kapilavastu, as described in the 
Lalitavistara, There was also a technical school, 
large terraced mansion for the learning of crafts’* 
[Dialogues, iv, Part iii, p. Ill, n.]. No father would 
marry his daughter except to an educated bridegroom. 
To the proposal of marriage of the girl Gopa with 
young Gautama, her father replied that he could not 
“make over the girl to a prince reared at home among 
luxuries and ignorant of the Silpas and the military 
arts’* [Lalitavistara'], And according to Mahdvastu [ii, 
73], Gautama had to compete in a tournament with 500 
Sakya youths for the hand of Yasodhara. That is why 
the Seikyas did not marry outside their clan and did 
not even condescend to give away a true-born Sakya 
girl in marriage to King Prasenajit of Kosala to whose 
authority they were politically subject, although this 
proved their destruction at the hands of revengeful 
Vidudabha [Jdt., iv, 145]. The Sakyas, both men and 
women, gave to Buddhism some of its noted figures 
like Upali, Nandupananda, Kundadana, sons of noble¬ 
men. Many princes and the sons of the chief minister 
renounced the world and embraced asceticism as 
Buddhists [SEE., xix, 226-7]. 

Women Saints. The Sakya women had the honour of 
founding the order of Buddhist nuns. Some of them 
composed poems preserved in the Therlgdthd. The most 
famous was Mahapajapat! GotamI, the Buddha’s aunl^ 
Tissa, Abhirupananda, Mitta, Sundari Nanda, all of 
whom attained Arhatship [Psalms of the Sisters, 
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pp. 12-13, 22-3, 29, 55-7]. 

2-5, 8. These five are minor republics about whom 
not much is known. The Bulis, the Koliyas, and the 
Moriyas figure as claimants for shares of the bodily re¬ 
mains of the Buddha as Kshatriyas IMahdparinibbdna- 
Sutta]. 

2. The Bulis. The Bulis, from their close relations 
with the kingdom of Vethadipa, the native place of 
Biahmana Drona (a co-sharer of the Buddha’s relics), 
should be located near it, i.e. between modem Shaha- 
bad and Muzaffarpur (Vaisali) IDhammapada Com¬ 
mentary, Harvard Oriental Series, 28, 247]. 

3. The Kdlamas. The Kalamas were the community 
to whom belonged the sage, Alara Kalama, the teacher 
of Gautama. The name of their city, Kesaputta, may 
show their connection with the Vedic people called 
Ke.sins who were Pafichalas. 

4. The Bhaggas. The Bhaggas (Bharga.s) were con¬ 
nected with the Vatsas, whose prince, named Bodhi, 
son of King Udena (Udayana), lived in a place called 
Kokanada built on the Surhsumara Hill situated in the 
deer-park of Bhesakalavana [Jdt. No. 353; Majihima, 
i, 332-8; ii, 91-7; Sark, iii, 1-5; iv, 116]. One day he had 
the whole row of steps to the palace covered over with 
white cloth in honour of the Buddha who, however, 
had it removed, as he could not tread on it as a monk. 

5. The Koliyas. The Koliyas were separated from the 
Sakiya territory by the River Rohini {Tlieragdilid, v, 
529] upon whose waters, stored up by a dam, both the 
peoples depended for irrigation, and came into conflict. 
A dispute was "once settled by the Buddha himself 
[Cowell, Jdt., v, 219]. 

Their Towns. Their capital, Ramagama, is also called 
Kola-nagara or Vyagghapajja [Sum., i, 262]. They had 
a few other towns called Haliddavasana [Majjhima, i, 
387], Sajjanela [Angu., ii, 62], Sapuga [ib.Vii, 194], 
Uttara [Sam., iv, 340], and Kakkara-patta [Atigu., iv. 
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281], 

Police. The Koliyans were known for their police 
force marked by a special head-dress as a kind of uni¬ 
form and notorious for their practice of violence and 
extortion [So?ii., iv, 341]. A Koliyan was a Vyaggha- 
pajja by surname, as a Sakiyan was a Gotma. 

6. The Moriyas. According to the Mahdvamsa Tika 
(p. 180, PTS ed.), the Moriyas, who were of the 
Sakiyas, fled from the atrocities of Vidudabha to a 
Himalayan region where they founded the city of 
Pipphalivana in a place resounding with the voices of 
peacocks (mora). They were thus Kshatriyas, of 
whom was born Chandagutta (Chandragupta), the 
founder of the famous Maurya dynasty of Magadha. 

7. The Mallas : Two Branches, at Pdvd and Kusindrd. 
The Malla Confederacy had two branches, one at Pava, 
and the other at Kusinara [Digha, ii. 165]. Pava (from 
Papa, a corruption of Apapapurl) was the city where 
Mahavira died while dwelling in the house of the scribe 
of King Hastipala or at the palace of Shashtipala, King 
of Papa, as shown below. Kusinara, also famous as the 
place of the Buddha’s ninmna, was then a mere “wattle- 
and-daub town, a branch township”. The Buddha came 
here walking in illness from Pava which was thus not 
far from it. Other Malla towns nansed are Anupiya 
[Chullavagqa, vii, i, 1] on the Anoma, Bhoganagara, 
and Uruvela Kappa [Sam., v, 228; Angu., iv, 438]. 
Both the Mallas were Kshtriyas [Dialogues, ii, 162 f.], 
and Vasetthas, i.e. of the Vasishtha goira [Digha, PTS., 
iii, 209]. 

Parliament and Executive. The Malla State is called 
a Samgha-rdjya [Maijhima, i, 231], i.e. a republic. The 
Pava Mallas built a new parliament house called 
Ubbhataka, which was formally inaugurated by the 
Buddha [Sangiti-Suita (of Digha N)]. The news of 
the Buddha’s impending death was first sent by Ananda ' 
to the Mallas of Pava who were then holding a session 
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oi ibeir Parliament in their inote-halL. Later, after his 
death, they again assembled there to discuss the dis¬ 
posal of his sacred remains {Dialoguer^, ii, 162-4]. Their 
executive otlicers were called Pimsas, wlio were like 
the police [DUjha, ii. 159, 161J. They were a martial 
Y'<\ce and knowii as wrestlers {Cowell, Jdtakas, vol. ii, 
Gf)]. The Buddha refers to the complete sovereignty ot 
the Malla Republic in exercising ‘‘powers of life and 
death, outlawry, and banishment” over its citizens. 

Learning. Tliey were also keen on learning. A Malla 
chief of Kusinara sent his son, Bandhula, for education 
to distant Taxila where he found as his fellow students, 
Maiiali, a Lichchhavi prince, and King Prasenajit of 
Kosala. Even their mofussil town of Uruvelakappa 
figures as a centre of philosophical discussion at which 
householders and lay disciples like Tapussa [A) 2 .c;u, iv, 
438-488] and Bhadragako Gamani took the initiative 
[Sam., iv, 327 f.]. 

Some famous Mallas. Buddhism owes to the Mallas 
some of its greatest characters, such as (1) Ananda, (2) 
Anuruddha, (3) Devadatta, the Buddha’s obstinate 
opponent, (4) Dabba who was elected to a high 
position by the SamgJia [Vmaya hi, 4], (5) Khan- 
dasumana who attained six-fold ahijnd [Psalms of the 
Bretheren, p. 90], and (6) Siha [ib., p. 80]. 

Nine ‘‘Malakis”. The Mallas, though ardent followers 
of the Buddha, were catholic enough to show honour 
to his opponent, Jina Mahavira, at whose death at 
Pava, they had an illumination in place of ^‘the Light 
of Intelligence that was gone” [Jaina Sutras, SBE., 
xxii, 266]. 

A Republican Language. This illumination was, as 
we have already seen, the work of a League of nine 
Mallakis, which had a separate political existence. For 
the Jaina Kalpa Siitras refer to a coalition constituted 
by nine Mallakis, nine Lichchhavis, and eighteen con¬ 
federate kings {atthdrasa vi ganardyano) of Kasi and 
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Kosala. This combination was (as already related) due 
to the menace of Kunika-Ajatasattu. 

Relations with Lichchhavis. But sometimes the Mallas 
and Lichchliavis themselves quarrelled. An innocent 
drive of tlie Mallian general, Bandhula, with his wife 
Mallika. to Vaisali, and their forced bath in an enclosed 
tank belonging to Mahaii, the Lichchhavi, led to a re¬ 
gular iight" in^ which 500 Lichchhavi Chiefs pursuing 
the Mallian general were cut to pieces [Dhammapada 
Coinmentarii, PTS., i, p. 349 f.]. 

9, 10, 11. Vajji Confederation. Among the older 
sixteen big States figured the Vajjis who, before the 
time of the Buddha, constituted themselves into a con¬ 
federacy of eigl}t republics (atihakula) of which the 
most important were the Videhas, the Jhatrikas, and 
the Lichchhavis, along with the Vajjis proper. Perhaps 
the other four were the Ugras, the Bhogas, Aikshvakus, 
and Kaiiravas who are mentioned, along wdth the 
Jhatrikas and Lichchhavis, as being subjects of the 
same State, and members of the same Assembly, in a 
Jaina text [SEE., xlv, 339]. The Ugras and Bhogas were 
Kshatriyas and were honoured by the first Jain 
Tirthahkara who appointed the former as prefects of 
towns [ib., 71, n.]. Later, the Buddha saw the Lichchha¬ 
vis leading, and giving their name to the confederacy. 

9. The Videhas. Videha, as we have already seen, 
originally started as a kingdom, and a stronghold of 
Vedic culture as represented in its exponents, King 
Janaka, and Rishi Yajhavalkya. It is interesting to find 
that tradition which represents Videha as a monarchy, 
with its many distinguished kings, describes it as a 
republic in the Buddha’s time. 

Mithila. Its capital was Mithila with its four market 
towns iyavamajihaka) at is four gates [Jdt, vi, pp. 
330-1], a centre of trade in the Buddha’s time, to which 
merchants came even from Sravasti to sell their wares 
[Dhammapala’s Paramatthadipani on Theragdtha, iii, 
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277-8]. According to the Jdtakas, the city of Mithila 
was seven leagues in extent and Videha 300 leagues 
[Cowell’s Jataicas, iii, 2221, comprising 10,000 villages 
[ib.]. and spending 600,000 pieces daily in charity [ih., 
iv, 224]. This was in keeping with the tradition, for 
sacrifice and spirituality of its old kings like Nimi who 
renounced tlie world and became a Pachchekahuddha 
[ib., iii, 230] or King Videha who became a hermit and 
lived in the Himalayas with the King of Gandhara of 
the same disposition [ib., 222-3], or King Makhadeva 
[?b., i, 31-2], or Sadhina, who excelled the gods in 
virtue [ib., iv, 224-7]. 

Videha Princesses. The alliance of Videha was sought 
after by distant kings for the virtues of its girls. One 
of the wives of Bimbisara. according to the Amitdyur- 
dhydna Sutra, was Vaidehl Vasavi who saved his life 
by carrying food to him when imprisoned by Ajatasattu 
[SEE., xlix, 161-201]. King Udayana is described in 
the plays of Bhasa as a Vaidehiputra. The mother of 
Vardhamana Mahavira, founder of Jainism, was a 
Videhan named Videhadatta, also called Trisala, and 
Priyakarinl, [Jama Sutras, SBE., xxii, 193-256], 

The J/ldtrikas: Their Association with Jainism. The 
Jhatrilcas were Kshatriyas of KdJyapa gotra 
[SEE,, xxii, 266], of whom was born Maha\dra who is 
called in the Sutrakritaiiga [i, 1, 1, 27] as ‘The highest 
Jina, Mahavira, the Jhatriputra”. His father was 
Siddhartha who was the chief of his clan, and married 
Trisala, the sister of the most eminent Lichchhavi 
prince named Chetaka. Since she is described as a 
Vaidehi, Chetaka may be taken to have been a native 
of Videha settled at VaisalT. By this marriage, he 
became connected with King Bimbisara who had 
married the daughter of Chetaka, named Chellana. 

This particular republic of the Jnatnkas was asso¬ 
ciated with the towns called Vaisali, Kundaggama, and 
Vaniyagama, but it had its headquarters in the place 
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called Kollaga, a suburb (^wimvc.sa) of Kundaggama. 
This Kollaga has been described as Ndija-Kula. Lo. 
the residence of Jfiatrikas, and as ''Uttara-’Khattiya- 
Kundapura-sajuiivesa' or as ''Khattiyakiindagdnie 
nayare'\ i.c. the Kshatriya part of Kundapura, as dis¬ 
tinguished from its Mdhana or Brdhmana division 
[Hoernle, U'vdsagadasdOj ii, 1-7]. A Buddhist text states 
that Buddha visited Kotiggama, the place where the 
Natikas lived, lodging there in the Natika brick-hall, 
on his way to Vesali, where he converted the Lich- 
chhavi general Slha the Nigantha [Mahdvagga, SBE., 
xvii, 10b f.]. Kotiggama is probably the same as 
Kundaggama. 

Outside Kollaga, the Jhatrikas built a religious esta¬ 
blishment, a park {ujjdna) enclosing a shrine (Cheie), 
known by the name of Duipalasa, They were already 
knov/n for their piety and doctrine of non-violence, 
abstention from sin and meat-eating [SBE., xlv, 416], 
as followers of Parsvanatha. 

Assembly of Elders. The republic was governed by 
an Assembly of Elders one of whom was President who 
was assisted by a Viceroy and a Commander-in-chief 
[Hoernle, Utmsagadasdo, ii, 4-5]. 

The Lichchhavis. They are represented as Kshatriyas 
in both Buddhist and Jain texts. As Kshatriyas their 
claim was admitted to a share of the Buddha’s relics 
[Mahdparinildmna-Suttanta']. As a Kshatriya princess, 
Trisala w^as married to Jnatri-kshatriya Siddhartha, 
father of Mahavira. They were also Vasishthas [Senart, 
Le MahdimstUy i, 283, 286, 289, etc.]. Trisala is also des¬ 
cribed as belonging to the Vasishtha gotra in the Jaina 
texts [SBE., xxii, 193], 

As Vasishthas, the Lichchhavis became related to the 
Mallas of Pava [Dialogues, iii, 202]. A Tibetan tradi¬ 
tion represents even Maya and Mahamaya, the wives 
of Suddhodana, father of the Buddha, as Vriji (Lich- 
chhavi) princesses [Law, Kshatriya Tribes, p. 15]. 
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Vaisdli. The Lichchhavis had their capital at Vaisali 
It was at the zenith of its prosperity at the time of the 
Buddha. According to Tibetan tradition [Rockhill, Life 
of the Buddha, p. 62], it had three districts containing 
7,000, 14,000, and 21,000 houses respectively. These were 
probably Vaisali proper, Kundapura, and Vaniyagama. 
We also read of anotlier town called Ukkachela [Sam., 
iv, 261-2; v, 163-5]. A Jdtaka tells of Vaisali itself being 
encompassed by three walls with gates and watch- 
towers [Fausboil, i, 504]. The Mahdvastu account refers 
to the Abhyantara-Vaisalakas and Bahira-Vaisalakas, 
the cockneys, and citizens of Greater Vaisali, number¬ 
ing ‘"twice 84,000”, giving to the Buddha a rous¬ 
ing reception by a procession of elephants and 
chariots decked with gold, and decorating the 
whole road from the Ganas to their city with 
flags, garlands, embroidered cloth, besides water¬ 
ing it, throwing flowers and burning incense 
along its whole length, while the Buddha passed by. 
The Mahdvagga describes Vaisali as “an opulent, pros¬ 
perous, and populous town with 7,707 storeyed build¬ 
ings, 7,707 pinnacled buildings, 7,707 dramas, and 7,707 
lotus-ponds” [Vinaya, SBE., p. 171]. The city was also 
rich in a variety of buildings, chaiiyas, inhdras, and 
palaces of its 7,707 Chiefs. The eight famous chaityas 
were : (1) Udena to the east of Vaisali: (2) Gotamaka 
to the south; (3) Saptamraka (Sattarhba) to the west; 
(4) Bahuputra on the north; (5) Chapala; (6) Kapi- 
nahya; (7) Saranadda, and (8) Markatahrada [Mahd- 
imstu; Mahdpari. Suttanta; and Pdtika Siittanta in 
Dialogues, iii, 14]. These chaityas were originally 
shrines for the worship of Yakkhas as explained by 
Buddhaghosa, or shrines of pre-Buddhist worship 
[Dialogues, ii, 80, 110]. But in the Jaina texts the word 
chaitya (cheie) seems to be used in the sense of a park 
[SBE.y xlv, pp. 36, 110], or for a temple or sacred shrine 
including its whole sacred enclosure containing a gar- 
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den, grove or park, a shrine and attendants’ houses 
[Hoernle, Uvdsaga-dasdo, ii, 2, n, 4]. 

The Lichchhavis made a gift of all these to the 
Buddha. In addition, he received from the courtesan 
Amrapall her big mango-grove, and from Balika, the 
Balikarama [Lc Mahdvastiif i, 295-9; 300; Vinaya, SBE., 
p. 408]. The Lichchhavis also built him the famous 
Kutagarasaia in the Mahavana, the scene of many of 
his teachings. Some of its constructions were supervis¬ 
ed by the Bhikkhus themselves as architects. Failing 
such supervision, a poor tailor of Vaisall, who was also 
building a house for the Samgha, found that “the lay¬ 
ing was out of line and the wall fell down” [C/iuUa- 
vagga, vi; SEE., xx, 189-90]. 

Constitution and Administration. The Lichchhavis had 
been republicans long before the time of the Buddha. 
Their foreign relations were dealt with by a body of 
“nine Lichchhavis” who joined a coalition of nine 
Mallakis and eighteen Ganardjas of Kasi-Kosala, as we 
have already seen, under the leadership of Chetaka, 
the maternal uncle of Mahavira. Chetaka was 
driven to form this coalition against a con¬ 
templated attack of Kunika Ajatasattu, King of 
Magadha and Champa, with a strong army. 
[Jaina Kalpa Sutra, § 128, and Niraydvall Sutra, 
p. 27, ed. Warren]. Another such leader was Tomara 
who was elected by the Lichchhavis as their represen¬ 
tative to arrange for the Buddha’s first visit to their 
city. Such a leader was called Ndyaka [Rockhill, Life 
of the Buddha, pp. 63-4]. Internally, the governing body 
of the republic comprised 7,707 Rajas, citizens of 
Vaisall, chosen out of a total population of “twice 
84,000”, i.e. 168,000, with as many Upardjds, deputy 
leaders, Sendpatis, generals, and Bhdnddgdrikas, 
treasurers. As members of a democratic body, all of 
them were notorious for their arguments and disputa¬ 
tions {Te sahhe pi patipuchchhdvitakkd ahesurh) 
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[Nid&TKihdthcL, preambles, to the Jatcikcis, Ekapanna (No 
149) and Chulla Kalihga (No. 301)]. This Assembly 
of Rajas is in keeping with the old tradition referred to 
by P^nini [vi, 2, 34], according to which the governing 
body of a Gana was to be composed of such Kshatriyas 
as were specially consecrated for rulership and were 
designated Rdjanyas labhishiktardjanya], Kautilya 
also refers to Sarhghas based on the institution of 
Rajas (rdjasabdopajivinab). Referring to the numerous 
Rajas of the Lichchhavi Gana, the Lalitavistara re¬ 
marks that the Lichchhavis recognized no distinctions, 
everyone thinking that he was the Raja C'ekaika eva 
many ate aham rdjd aharh rdjetV^ [iii, 23]). 

Each of these Rajas was probably a ruling prince in 
his own domain, with his own staff of officers and 
treasury, and the Assembly of 7,707 such Rajas was 
thus a federal assembly representative of as many con¬ 
stituent clans making up the total population of the 
Vajjian Confederacy. Probably the executive func¬ 
tions vested in the smaller body of eight (cf. ''ashta- 
kuW') or nine mentioned above, and these adopted 
uniforms of different colours, blue (nlla) , yellow 
(pita), green (harit), light red (manjishtkd) , red 
(lohita), white (.weta, oddtd), variegated or mixed 
(7)ydyukta), marking everything about them, dress, 
horses, chariots, turbans, umbrellas, down to shoes, 
whips, and sticks [Mahd^^an. Suttanta, SBE., xi, 31; 
Angu. PTS., ii, 239; Mahdvasiu, i, 259; Digha, ii, 96]. 
The Council of Nine was in charge of foreign affairs, 
and the Council of Eight, of justice. The Atthakiilakd 
formed the superior Court of Justice before whom cri¬ 
minals were sent up after preliminary investigations by 
experts had established their guilt. These experts were 
(1) Vinischaya Mahdmdtras, to make sure or ascertain 
the facts of the case; (2) Vyaimhdrikas, lawyers, and 
(3) Sutradharas w^ho kept up the ‘‘thread’' of law and 
custom and could explain their spirit behind their 
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changing forms. The accused found guilty by the 
Attha-Kulakd were sent up to receive their due punish¬ 
ments to the Senapati, and from him to the Upa-rdjd, 
and, finally, to the Raja who had the punishment 
measured in accordance with the prevailing penal code 
called Paveni-potihaka [Buddhaghosa’s Commentary 
on Mahdpaninihbdna Suttanta'\. The Lichchhavi Gana 
governed the social life of its citizens in certain 
matters such as marriage. The general rule was that 
no marriage should be contracted outside Vaisali and 
even outside its districts [ih.]. The Gana is also men¬ 
tioned as selecting a bride [Vinaya Texts, iv, 225]. 

Strong Points. The Buddha himself was so convinced 
of the strong points of the Lichchhavi Republic that he 
expressed his deliberate opinion that it was invincible 
against the attack of a mighty king like Ajatasattu. 
These strong points he enumerated as follows : (1) “To 
hold full and frequent public assemblies; (2) to meet 
together in concord and rise in concord and carry out 
their undertakings in concord; (3) to enact nothing 
not already established, abrogate nothing that has been 
already enacted, and act in accordance with the ancient 
institutions of the Vajjians as established in former 
days; (4) to honour, esteem, revere, and support the 
Vajjian eldei's and hold it a point of duty to hearken to 
their words; (5) supporting the old shrines in town 
or country with continuance of the proper offering and 
rites as formerly given and performed; (6) honouring 
the Arhants among them, and (7) honouring women 
and not detaining them by force or abduction” [MaM- 
pari. Suttanta.]. This passage thus points out the re¬ 
quisites for the success of a republic in those days to 
be respect of its members (a) for their parliament, 
which should often meet and be fully attended; (b) 
for their ancient laws, customs, and institutions; (c) 
for seniority and experience; and (d) for its internal 
harmony in policy and administration. 
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National Character. But the real strength of the re¬ 
public lay not so much in its government as in the 
character of its people. The Buddha himself tells how 
they were free from luxury and sloth, “sleeping with 
logs of wood as pillows and not on cushions of the finest 
cotton, active in archery, and not delicate, tender, and 
soft in their arms and legs” [Sam., ii, 267-8]. They 
were fond of sport, training elephants and hunting 
with dogs [Psalm.s of the Brethren, p. 106; Ahgu., iii, 
76]. The youths were rowdy, seizing on the road sugar 
cane, plums, cakes, or sweetmeats going as presents to 
families, but leaving their wildness before the Buddha 
[ib.]. They did not lack moral courage. Vaddha, a 
Lichchhavi, brought a false charge against Dabba, a 
Mallian, and frankly admitted his wrong [Vinaya, 
SBE., pp. 118-25]. Their respect for elders and women, 
their national institutions, has been already noticed, as 
also their strong conservatism. They were also keen on 
education. We read of Mahali going to Taxila for study 
and, on returning, educating 500 Lichchhavi youths 
who again became teachers and spread education 
through the country [Dhammapada Commentary, PTS., 
i, p. 338]. The psalm of a Vajjiputta even figures in 
the Theragdthd [Psalms, p. 196]. 

Influence of the Buddha and Mahdvira. The Lich- 
chhavis further improved by contact with the great re¬ 
ligious leaders, Mahavira, himself “a Vesalie”, or “a 
Vaisalika” [Jacobi, Jaina Siiiras, SBE., p. 26], and the 
Buddha. We have already seen how, decked in their 
best, and in all their pomp and magnificence, they went 
out in their thousands to welcome the Buddha to their 
city. We read of frequent assemblies of 500 Lichchhavi 
youths listening to the Buddha’s discourse, leaving aside 
their gaiety, so that Mahanama, the grand old man of 
the Lichchhavis, expi'essed his surprise “that these ar¬ 
rogant youths who were rowdy in their daily life had 
become so mild and gentle before the Exalted One” 
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[Angu., iii, 75-8], Sometimes, the tumult of them 
reception of the Buddha disturbed the monks and then 
meditation (ib., pp. 167-8]. Once, moved by a gathd 
sung bv a monk named Pihgiyani in honour of the 
Buddha'^, the 500 Lichchhavis presented the monk with 
500 garments which the monk gave away to the 
Buddha [ib., p. 2.39]. A wicked Lichchhavd prince, the 
despair of his parents, was transformed by a single dis¬ 
course by the Buddha who was hailed as “the chief of 
trainers of men, supreme in bowing men to the yoke of 
truth“ [Ekapamia Jataka]. Among other famous 
Lichchhavi Buddhists may be mentioned Bhaddiya 
[Aiigu., ii, 190-4], Salho, and Abhaya [ib., 200-2], 
Nandaka, the Mahamatra, [Sam., v. 389-390], Anjana- 
Vaniya, a prince, who became an Arhat IPsahns, p. 56], 
Vajjiputta [ib.. p. 106], Siha. the Lichchhavi comman¬ 
der-in-chief, a follower of Nigantha Nataputta, i.e, 
Mahavlra, who was converted by the Buddha [SBE., 
xvii, 108 f.], Sachchaka, similarly converted IMaijhima, 
i, 227-237]; and, among women, Siha, daughter of the 
sister of Siha, who became an Arhat [Psalms of the 
Sisters, pp. 53-4], Jenta [ib., 23-4], Vasetthi who was con¬ 
verted at Mithila and became an Arhat [ib., 79-80], and 
Ambapali, the courtesan [ib., 120-5]. Jainism had also 
numerous followers at VaiMli. When Siha, in his new 
zeal for Buddhism, arranged for a dinner to the Buddha 
and his disciples, and included meat in the menu, the 
Niganthas running through Vaisali from road to road 
spread the false news that the Buddhists were to eat 
beef at Siha’s [Vinaya, SBE., xvii, 116]. Sachchaka 
was another famous Jain who with 500 Lichchhavis 
went to Mahavana to hear the Buddha’s discourse 
[Majjhima, i, 227-237]. So also were Abhaya and 
Pandita-Kumara fAngu., i, 220-1]. The religious leader 
Purana Kassapa, had also his followers at Vaisali, such 
as Mahali [Sam,, iii, 68-70].^ 

1 The chief authoritie.s on this topic are Rhys Davids' 
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Democratic Procedure. The growth of republics as a 
feature of Indian political evolution implied that of the 
necessary democratic procedure by which their work¬ 
ing was regulated and governed. It is a remarkable 
testimony to the popular republican instincts and tra¬ 
ditions of the times that democratic procedure was ap¬ 
plied in every sphere of life, political, economic, and 
even religious. 

Meetings of Samghas. The Pali texts furnish interest¬ 
ing information on the working of the Buddhist Sam- 
ghas in strict and minute conformity with genuine 
democratic principles. The essence of democracy is 
government by decision based on discussion in public 
meetings or assemblies. The Pali texts describe the 
meetings of religious assemblies or Sarhghas in all 
their stages.'^ 

Seating Ainrangement. First, there w’^as the hall (san- 
thdgdra) or a grove {drama) for the meeting where 
seats were arranged in the order of seniority by a spe¬ 
cial officer called the Asanapaiifidpaka who must him¬ 
self be of 10 years’ standing as a monk [Chxillavagga, 
xii, 2, 7]. The seats were mats or rugs without fringes 
(adasakaxn nisldanarh) [ib., xii, 1, 1]. 

Quorum. Next, there was the conception of the 
Quorum. The Buddha declared as invalid a Chapter of 
two or three Bhikkhus performing the second ordina¬ 
tion or Upasampadd.service. For this he fixed a quo¬ 
rum of not less than ten Bhikklms \Mahdvagga, i, 31, 2]. 
In ^‘border countries”, however, where “there were but 
few Bhikkhus'\ and hence “difficulty and trouble in 
getting together a meeting of the Order in which ten 
Bhikkhus were present” [ib., v, 13, 4], the quorum was 
reduced by the Buddha to five members including the 
Chairman [ib., v, 13, 11]. The texts, indeed, allow of 
different numbers for the quorum for different purposes 
of the Sarhgha. Mahdvagga, ix, 4, 1, mentions five kinds 

Buddhist Indiaf and Dr. B. C. Law’s erudite and exhaustive 
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ot Samghas according as the quorum consisted of four 
(chaturrarga), five, ten, twenty, and more than twenty 
persons. Thus “the lowest number which can con- 
a Samgha is iour [ib., viii, 24, 1]/^ but such a 
Sarhgha was not entitled to perforin important official 
Acts like the Upasampadd Ordination, except in 
‘‘border countries”. 

Chairman. The Chairman of the Saihgha was not 
counted for the quorum and was called the Vinaya- 
dharci [ib., v, 13, 12]. 

Exclusions from Quorum. The quorum must also ex¬ 
clude Bhikkhunls or nuns, Sikkhamdm\s (female 
novices), Sdmayiera^ (male novices), persons belonging 
to other Cominiinions or to a different district, or per¬ 
sons against whom the Sarhgha institutes proceedings 
[ib., ix, 4. 2]. 

Validity of Proceedings. A Sariigha lacking quorum is 
described as being incomplete (vagga, i.e. vyagra^ as 
opposed to saviagga, saviagra, complete) [ib., ix, 2, 4]. 
The Act of an incomplete Chapter of Bhikkhus, Vagga- 
Kammara, is invalid and should not be transacted 
{akammam na cha karanlyam) [ix, 3, 2]. Such an Act 
could not be validated by the ratification (anumati) of 
absentees [Chullavagga, xi, 1, 10]. A full assembly of 
qualified members is sometimes called Sammiikhd [ib., 
i, 3]. An invalid Act could be impugned by another 
assembly in the form of a Kichchd (Krityd)-dhikarana 
(lit., settlement of the agenda at formal meetings of a 
Chapter) [ChuUa7;agga, iv, 14, 2]. It is thus defined: 
“Whatsoever is to the Sarhgha a matter which ought 
to be done (Kichchayatd ~ Kartavyatd ), an obligation 
(Karanlyata), a matter for which leave ought to be 
formally asked (avalokana-karma), the proposal of a 
Resolution (jnapti-karma) ^ its announcement for once 

monograph on Kshatriya Tribes, upon which I have freely- 
drawn for mony references. Dr. Law's latest work on The 
Geography of Early Btiddkism is also a mine of information. 
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or three times, that is called a legal question of busi¬ 
ness, Here avalokanakarma is explained by Buddha- 
ghosa in his Saviantapasobdikd as ''Slmatthakam (szmd- 
sthakam) Samgham sodhetvd chhandarahdnam chhan- 
dam {{haritvd samaggasa anumatiyd tikkhaturh (rrr 
trikriivah) sdvetvdt kdtahha-kammam'^ [quotel in 
S.B.E,, XX, 37]. This enumerates all the conditions for 
the validity of Sarhgha proceedings such as (1) its full¬ 
ness of quorum (samaggasa), (2) its composition in¬ 
cluding only members who were qualified, (3) collec¬ 
tion of votes of all qualified members, present or absent; 
(4) consent of the Sarhgha to the agenda, and (5) the 
announcement of the business or motion for three times 
{trikritvah ), 

Whip. To secure quorum for a meeting of the Sarhgha, 
members from other Communions or parishes were 
brought up to attend it by persons specially deputed 
for the purpose. A member completing a quorum was 
called a Ganapiiraka [Mahdvagga, iii, 6, 6]. 

Rules of Business. The Sarhgha framed sound rules for 
the conduct of its meetings. No business could be in¬ 
troduced at a meeting except in the form of a Motion 
or Resolution. There must be a formal presentation 
(sthdpanam) of the motion (Jfiapti) followed by its 
regular proclamation (anussdvanam) [Mahdvagga, ix. 
3, 1-2], so that no one could possibly miss it. Discus¬ 
sion was thus strictly limited to the Motion before the 
House. There was no scope for ‘'pointless'’ (anagra) 
and irrelevant talks, A Motion, if non-contentious. 
received one, or, otherwise, three readings called 
Jnapti-dintiya and Jnapti-chaturtlia-karma [Chulla- 
tmgga. iv, 14, 2, 11] respectively. 

Silence as Assent. Silence on a Resolution put was 
taken as consent thereto. Members “in favour of it”' 
were asked “to be silent” and “anyone against it to 
speak” IMahdvagga, i, 28, 5]. 

Acts. The Resolution passed by the Sarhgha was 
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technically called a samgha-karmay an Act of the 
Sarhgha. The text or wording of such an official Act of 
the Samgha was technicallv called a Karma-vdchd 
[iK ix, 3 : 1], 

An IlhisinUion. The whole of this procedure may be 
explained by an example taken from Mahdvagga [i, 28, 
3-6]. 

The mover first announces to the Assembly what Re¬ 
solution he proposes to move. This announcement or 
notice is called Jaapti. The notice of Jnapti is to be 
followed by a question whether the Assembly approves 
of the Resolution. This question is put either once 
or three times as a Jnapti-dvitiya- or Chaturtha-karma, 
as will appear from the following description : 

‘^Let a learned, competent Bhikkhu notify 

(jndpetavyah) the Samgha thus : 

*Xct the Sarhgha, Reverend Sirs, hear mo. This per¬ 
son, X, desires to receive.ordination. If the 

Sarheha is ready (prdpatkdlah) ^ let the Sirhgha confer 

on X.the ordination. This is the Jnapti (eshd 

jnapti ). 

‘‘Let the Sariigha, Reverend Sirs, hear me. This per¬ 
son, X desires to receive-ordination_ The 

Sarhgha confers on X the... .ordination. Let any one 
of the venerable brethren who is in favour of the.... 
ordination... .be silent, and anyone who is not in 
favour of if;, speak (hhashet.) 

“And for the second time I repeat this proposal 
{etad arlJiam): Let the Sarhgha (etc. as before). 

“And for the third time I repeat this proposal (tritu 
yamapi etad artharn^ vaddmi ): Let the Samgha (etc. as 
before). 

“X has received the_ordination. The Samgha 

is in favour of it, therefore it is silent. Thus do I 
understand (Kshamati Samghasya, tasmdt tushnim, 
evam etam dhdraydmlti) 

Debate. A Resolution, however, was not always re* 
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ceived in silence. It often gave rise to debate. There 
might ‘‘break out among members violence (bhandana), 
quarrel (kalaha), and dispute (vivdda)” [Chiillavagga, 
IV, 8 , 9J; “pointless speeches are brought forth, and the 
sense of any single utterance is not clear*^ [ib., 14, 19; 
xii, 2, 7]. 

Devices for Agreement. The ancient Indian democra¬ 
tic method aimed at achieving unanimity of decisions 
at these meetings at all costs. All possible avenues were 
explored for this purpose. 

One of such avenues to agreement is technically call¬ 
ed Tinaimtthdraka (literally, “covering over as if with 
grass"’). This method was applied in case where the 
Bhikkhus of a Sarhgha were “continuing in quarrels, 
strifes, and disputes”, and were accusing one another 
of many offences. It was then felt that if the Sarhgha 
permitted them “to deal with one another for those 
offences, it might result in further bad blood and 
divisions among them”. Therefore, a very ingenious 
device was invented to restore unity. The members 
were “to meet together at one spot”. Then they would 
call upon the leader of each party to bring the matter 
in dispute before his own party for a settlement. The 
settlement that may be reached at these party meetings 
would then be endorsed by the general Sarhgha [ib., 
iv, 13]. 

Sometimes, again, the Sariigha of a particular locality 
(dvdsa) were not able to settle a question among them¬ 
selves. In such a case they might go to another locality 
with a larger Sarhgha and refer to them the matter of 
dispute for a settlement. The incoming Bhikkhus would 
also fix a time-limit for the other Samgha to settle the 
disputed point [ib., iv, 14, 18]. 

Coitimittee of Reference. The third means of approach 
towards a settlement was by the appointment of a sub¬ 
committee to negotiate it. It was “by means of a Re¬ 
ferendum^ , technically called Ubbdhikdyct, literally^ 
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•*the turning-over of the disputed point from th; 
general Sarhgha to a committee", (Udvcihikc} Sabha 
which may aLso mean '‘the Committee that can carry 
members over lo a decision”). Such a Committee was 
constituted of chosen members, members chosen for 
their ten virtues, such as slla, dchctra. hahiisruta, sutra- 
dhara, sidrasannkhaija, proficiency in the Vinaya, and 
the like [ib., iv, 14, 191. 

A Committee did not require a quorum. We read 
of a Committe of eight members, one of whom acted 
as President and another as Secretary. The latter puts 
to the former successively the different points of refer¬ 
ence to the Committee and announce.s his decision on 
each to the other members by casting the correspond¬ 
ing ballot {ida7h pathamaih saldkarri nikhipdmi) [ib., 
xii, 2, 8]. 

For purposes of undisturbed deliberation, this Com¬ 
mittee adjourned to a different place, "pleasant, quiet, 
and solitary,” called Vdlika-drdma. 

Such a Committee was of the nature of a body of 
arbitrators whose award was binding. They were "dele¬ 
gates” deputed (sammatd) by the parent body to settle 
the point at issue (vilpasameUim) [ib.]. 

PrineipJe of Representation. It will be seen that the 
principle of representation was implied in the manner 
of appointment of members to this Jury or Commission, 

Res Judicata.. .This principle is also implied in the 
Chullavagga [iv, 14, 16] penalizing a person who re¬ 
opens (ukkoteti ™ utkotayati) a legal question that is 
settled (viipasantam) or complains (fchtyati) about a 
decision to which he has conveyed his consent 
(chhandaddyako ). 

Proceeding irt Presence. The term, Sammukhavinaya, 
"Proceeding in Presence,” is applied to cases where 
decision was reached by agreement among members. 
The "Proceeding in Presence” implies the presence of 
the Sarhgha, Dhamma, Vinaya, and the person concern- 
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ed in the dispute. The presence of the Samgha means 
(1) the presence of all qualified members (kamma- 
ppattd = karmdpanndh) , (2) production of consent of 
those who were able to convey it, and (3) absence of 
objection from members present to the proceedings. 
This shows that the opinion of absentees counted for 
decisions at meetings of the Sarhgha. The presence of 
the Dharma and Vinaya was that of the legal expert. 
Thus the Sarhgha reached its decisions by giving due 
representation to the different parties and interests 
aflhcted by them [ib.]. 

Vote of the Majority. When all the resources and 
avenues of amicable agreement failed, or when the 
Committee of Reference aforesaid were unable them¬ 
selves to come to a settlement, the case v/as handed 
over to the whole Sarhgha who would then proceed to 
settle it by vote of the majority, technically called 
yebhhuyyasikena (i.e. by the operation of the process 
called yad hhuyasika kriyd, “giving effect to the opinion 
of the majority”) [ib., iv, 8, 9]. 

As has been already mentioned, the Sakya Parlia¬ 
ment had to decide by the vote of the majority the 
very vital question whether they should open the gates 
of their city and offer surrender to the invader, the 
Kosala king, revengeful Virudhaka. This shows how 
this essential characteristic of democracy marked the 
working of both political and religious organizations 
and was not confined to either. 

Polling Officer, A member who was free from partia¬ 
lity (chhanda), malice (dona), folly (moha), and fear 
(bhaya) was appointed as the polling officer by a spe¬ 
cial Resolution of the Sarhgha [ib., 14, 26]. 

Voting. A vote was called by the significant term 
Chhanda which literally means “freedom”. Thus vot¬ 
ing was free [Mahdvagga, ii, 23; 3, 5; ix. 3, 5, etc.; 
Chullavagga, iv, 14; etc.]. Voting was by tickets 
isaldkd) consisting of slips of wood distributed among 
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the niembers. They were of different colours to re¬ 
present different opinions. Each member was asked 
1 o choose a ticket of the colour corresponding to his 
views, with the warning that he should not show it 
to anybody. 

The poiiing otncer collecting these voting tickets was 
called SaUikdgrdlidpaka. They were collected by him 
in a “secret'' manner (githyaka), or by “whispering'' 
(sihikarimjalpakam ), or “openly^' (vwritakam), and 
“undisguisedly" {vlsvasia). In the “whispering'' 
method, the teller of votes was to whisper to each 
voter what the different voting tickets signified and 
which ticket he should choose [ib.]. 

According to Buddhaghosa [quoted by Oldenberg, 
Vinayapitaka, ii, 315], the polling officer used the 
“whispering" method to influence voting, but for the 
right cause. He could also cancel the voting, if it was 
against “Dharma". 

Vote of Majority not always applicable. It has already 
been noted that the vote of the majority was taken as 
the last resource, as it amounted to coercion. The texts 
mention cases in which it should not be applied, name¬ 
ly, where the matter in dispute is trivial {avara- 
mdtraka ), or where the case has not run its prescribed 
course (including reference to a Jury, as explained 
above), or where the matter in dispute is not clear to 
members, or when the voting may result in the dis¬ 
solution of the Sarhgha or overthrow of Dharma. ft 
will appear that the polling officer was invested with 
plenary powers, so that in some cases he could sus¬ 
pend or suppress the results of voting [Chullavaggc, 
iv, 10, 1] 

Invalidity of Voting. Voting was invalid where votes 
were given irregularly (adharmena ), or unequally, by 
sections (varga), or against the voter’s views (yathd- 
drishti) [ib.]. 

Summary. Applying the aforesaid regulations, the 
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texts define what constitutes a valid Act of a properly 
constituted Assembly (dhammena samaggakamma ). A 
valid Act depends on the following conditions : (1) 
The Assembly is made up only of members who are 
entitled to vote (karmdpanndJjA; (2) presentation 

{sthdpanam) of the motion (Jfiapti) by announcing 
(anussdvanam) it once or three times, as already 
stated; (3) counting of votes of all those who are en¬ 
titled to vote (chhanddrhdnam chhando dhato hoti); 
(4) absence of protest from members present (sam- 
mukhihhutd na patikkosanti) y and (5) declaring the 
Resolution as passed, once or thrice, as may be required 

(ekayd kammavdchayd, - tihi kammavdchdhi fcam- 

rnarii karoti) [Mahdvagga, ix, 3, 9]» 

It will also appear that each Buddhist Sarhgha was 
functioning as a direct democracy on the basis of uni¬ 
versal suffrage within its field of jurisdiction (a??d>a), 
however small, like the City States of ancient Greece. 
We have already seen how one of the conditions point¬ 
ed out by the Buddha for the prosperity of a Samgha 
was participation of all its members in its assemblies 
which should be “full (samaggd) and frequent’\ 

Assembly Clerks. A passage in the Mahdgovinda 
Siittanta of Dlglia Nikdya [xix, 14] shows that the 
Sarhgha had secretaries or clerks to record its minutes. 
Four officers are said to have been appointed for the 
purpose of recoi*ding the words used (vuttaimchana) 
and the business transacted (paclichanusittha imchana) 
at the Assembly of the gods called Tdvatimsa 
Suddhammd Sah}u( [Jayaswal, Hindu Polity^ p. 112]. 

Referendum. Lastly, there seems to have been Re¬ 
ferendum in use as a constitutional procedure. In 
Jataka No. 1, there is a reference to the election of a 
king by votes of the entire city (sakala nagara) . The 
citizens are described to be ‘‘of one mind or vote 
(ekachchhanddh hhiltvd)'^ [ib., 115]. 

Religious Movements: Growth of Ascetic Orders. The 
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f^‘gomg account of kingdoms and republics shows hou 
much the politics of the period was influenced by reli- 
pilous leaders of the eminence of Vardhamana Mahavira 
and Gautama Buddha, the founders, respectively, of 
the important religions known as Jainism and Buddh- 
\'SKi. iVnd yel iundamentally these two religions are 
\o be viewed not as independent and isolated growth.s 
ViUt as the offshoots of indigenous culture, of Brahman¬ 
ism or Vedism. They take their stand on certain as¬ 
pects of the pre-existing system, which they select and 
emphasize to the exclusion of other aspects. Both are 
organized as ascetic orders and brotherhoods, and are 
thus on^y additions, though the most important addi¬ 
tions, to the existing list of ascetic sects of w^hich the 


number tvas nearly a legion. 

Vedic Origin of Asceticism. Asceticism, in fact, has 
its roots in the Veda and has been directly encouraged 
by the highest Vedic Thought, the Vpanishads. As we 
have already seen, the centre of Vedic religion is the 
Rishi, or “Seer” who is capable of a direct vision of 
Truth by practice of Tapas or asceticism [Rv. x, 109, 4; 
etc.] whereby he becomes a Muni of divine afflatus 
{deveshiia) or Vipra or Mamshi (see references al¬ 
ready given). The Aranyakas are themselves the pro¬ 
ducts of hermitages of the forests whither the Upani- 
shads reccm.mend retii’ement as essential for those who 


seek the highest knowledge, para~vidyd, veddnta, the 
knowledge of the Atman [Mundaka Up.]. “He who 
knows Brahman becomes a Muni. Wishing for that 
world (of Brahman) only, mendicants leave their 
homes. Knowing this, the people of old did not wish 
for offspring and they, having risen above the desire 
for sons, wealth, and new worlds, wander about as 
mendicants {bhikshdeharyarh charanti)” [Br. Up. cited 
above]. This &ruti practice of asceticism, mendicancy, 
and renunciation of the world is regularized into a 
system in the Smritis which make it obligatory on 
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every Hindu (barring the Siidra), i.e. a follower of the 
Varnasrama-dharma, to devote the latter half of his 
life to the two cisramas of the Vdnaprastha, Vanl, or 
Vaikhdnasa, Hermit, and the Parivrdjaka or Bhikshu, 
or Yati (Mann, v, 137), or Manni (Apasiamha, ii, 9, 21, 
1), or Sannydsiy wandering Mendicant, Nay, more; 
the Brahmanical system did not confine asceticism only 
to elderly people or advanced householders. It was 
also open for youths who wanted to shun the world in 
their quest of the Ideal and would then be known as 
Navdithika Brahmachdrls, as v/e have already seen. 

its Place in Brahmanical Social System. Thus in the 
normal Brahmanical s;/stem, more than half of society 
would leave it and wander about as mendicants and 
ascetics in pursuit of Truth under the guidance of 
chosen teachers. This floating mass of homeless popu¬ 
lation was organized into different Orders or Sects in 
accordance with the different systems of doctrine and 
discipline they followed under their teachers. These 
systems were early codified into regular treatises. As 
early as the time of Panini, we know of what were then 
called the Bhikshu Sutras, the codes of discipline gov¬ 
erning the life of the Bhikshus or Parivrdjakas, wan¬ 
derers, and of two Orders of Bhikshus instanced, 
viz. the Kdrmandinas and the Pdrdjdrinas. The Pdrd- 
sdrinas were probably an important sect because we 
find the Buddha discussing the doctrines of a Brahmin 
teacher of the name of Parasariya [Majpnma, in, 298] 
We have also seen how the oldest Dharma-Sutras, those 
of Gautama and Baudhayana, mention the Sastra or 
Code promulgated by Vikhanas and followed by the 
Hermit called Vaikhdnasa, or Vdnaprastha. A Vaikhd 
nasa Sdstra. was even known as ^rctmanaka because it 
was meant for the Sramanas, Among other anticipa¬ 
tions of Buddhism which have been already noticed and 
may be repeated here for convenience are (1) Gau¬ 
tama’s injunction that the Bhikklm must station himself 
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in a fixed retreat during the rains (dhruvasilo vat- 
shdsii); (2) his other injunctions that the Bhikkhu 
musi not store up articles of consumption, nor kill life 
or even seeds; (3) his rules for the regulation of beg¬ 
ging, or (4) Baudhayana's references to the use of cloth 
for straining water. Jacobi has shown by an elaborate 
consideration of the rules of the Jaina and Buddhist 
Orders how they are really based on those of the Brah¬ 
min ascetic as their model [S.B.E., xxii, pp. xxii-xxx]. 

Inlellcciual Life of Ascetics. Asceticism was thus 
represented by the Hermit and the Wanderer, each 
with his own set of rules. The difference between the 
two is that while the Hermit is fixed to one place which 
must be outside the village in its adjoining forests, the 
Wanderer must be always on the move, “not dwelling 
a second night in. the same place except in rains'" 
[Gautama cited above]. But the two agreed funda¬ 
mentally in the fact of renouncing the world. In the 
Pali texts, it is called ‘Agoing out of home into home¬ 
lessness”, ""agarasmd anagdrxkain pabbajati” [Digha 
i, 60, etc.]. A characteristic of the Wandere*r is his love 
of philosophical discussion and disputation. We have 
already seen how the Upanishads tell of individual, or 
circles of, scholars wandering through the country, 
holding discussions at noted centres of learning, ami 
spreading education. While the Srutis call them 
Charakas, literally. Wanderers, the Smrltis call them 
Parwrdjakas. The philosophical discussions were held 
in Conferences at the courts of kings like Janaka, or in 
Academies like the Pahchala Parishad, or in Santhd 
gams, or Sarnayappavddaka-sdld as the Pali Texts call 
them, or Sahhds, Assembly-Halls, as the Smritis call 
them. Evidence of actual places where such public 
philosophical discussions were held is ample in Pali 
Texts. We have mention, for instance, of the hall in 
Queen Mallika’s park at Sravasti IDialogues, i, 244] 
“for discussion of different systems of opinion", or the 
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Gabled Pavilion erected by the Lichchhavis in the 
Mahavana outside Vaisali, the sweet-smeliing Cham- 
paka Grove on the lake of Queen Gaggara at Champa 
fib,, 144], or the Mora-nivdpa (the place where pea¬ 
cocks were fed) at Rajagriha [Majjhimaj ii, 1, 29], 

These discussions were due to the proselytizing 
tendencies of the Parivrnjakas and often resulted in 
conversions and borrowings as between their different 
sects and schools. The story of the Buddha’s life is 
largely the story of the numerous conversions of lead¬ 
ers of non-Buddhist systems effected by his ministry of 
forty-five years. Jainism is also supposed to have bor¬ 
rowed largely of the Ac}ielQ,kas and Ajivikas as shown 
by Jacobi [Jaina Sutras, Introduction] and Hoernle 
[IJi^dsagadasdo, pp. 108-111]. 

In the picture drawn up by the text we find that in 
a hermitage situated in the silence and solitude of the 
forests, a renowned sage would gather round him a 
band of disciples who would live with him on a simple 
fare of raw roots and fruits gathered in the forest, en¬ 
gaging themselves in meditation, in sacrificial rites (the 
five Mahayajnas), in practice of penance (tapah sildh), 
or learning from their teacher the tenets and texts of 
their particular Sutras or jSastras. The ascetics of the 
other class, the Wanderers, would live by begging and 
on cooked food and come into contact with hermits and 
fellow'-wanderers, initiating discourses that would 
draw lay audiences. ‘'So Dighanakha calls on the 
Buddha, the Buddha visits Sakuludayi, Vekhanassa 
(was be Vaikhanasa of the Dharma-sutras ?) calls on 
the Buddha, Keniya does the same, and Potaliputta 
calls on Samiddhi” [Rhvs Davids. Buddhist India, p. 
142]. 

Non-Buddhist Ascetic Orders, There were, no doubt, 
many individual Parivrajakas wandering through the 
country, but it is doubtful if there were many distinct 
Sarhghas, Orders, or organizations of these ascetics on 
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the lines of the later Jain and Buddhist organizations. 
Both Jain and Buddhist texts name many older Brah- 
minical Orders of ascetics. The names generally denote 
subtle differences of doctrine and are not the corporate 
names of schools called after their founders, like the 
Sakiyaputta-Samanas or the Nigantha-Nataputtas, 
Thus the Brahrnajala Sutra discusses as many as sixty- 
two systems of doctrine held by the gramanas and 
Brahmanas before Buddhism arose, while in some Jain 
works [e.g. Suira-kritdngay ii, 2, 79], their number is 
363.^ As regards their names, a list is found in the 
Angiatara as follows : 

1 . Ajwika. The followers of this sect went about 
naked and claimed special strictness in their rules as 
to means of livelihood. 

2. Nigantha {r::rNirgrantha, “'unfettered'^). This 
was the name of the Jains who wore only loin cloth. 

3. Muyida-savaka, “disciple of the Shaveling,” stated 
by Buddhaghosa to be the same as No. 2. 

4. JatilaluL “he who wears his hair in braids.” As 
seen above, the name Jatila is given to the Vaikhanasa 
or hermit by Gautama. The Jatilas were Brahmanas 
and had their headquarters at Uruvela, “an army town¬ 
ship” {Sencigrdma) near Rajagriha, where they were 
1,000 strong with their three leaders, Uruvela, Nadi, 
and Gaya of the Kassapa gotra. They were fire-wor¬ 
shippers and were granted by the Buddha exemption 
from the usual probation (parhmsa) as members of 
another monastic order [Mahdvagga, i, 38, 3], and also 
on the ground of their advanced doctrines [ib.]. 

5. Parwrdjaka, A generic name for Wanderers in 
the Brahmanical system. 

6 . Magandika, Not intelligible. 

7. Tedandika, “bearer of triple staff,” referred to by 
Manu [xii, 10]. A name given to Brahmana Bhikshus 
by the Buddhists. 

8 . Aviruddhaka^ “the not opposing ones, the friends.” 
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9. Gotamaka, ‘‘the followers of Gotania/' distinct 
from the Gotama, the founder of Buddhism. It was 
either Devadatta, the cousin of the Buddha, who had 
founded an Order, or some Brahmana of the Gautama 
gotra, who had a following of FShikkhiis named after 
him. 

10. Deimdhammikd,. “those who follow the religion 
of the gods,” a sect not mentioned in any other text. 

It is apparent that the names appropriated by some 
of the sects in this list might apply to some others, too, 
if we take the meanings of the names. 

The ascetics of different Orders were described by 
the general term, Samana-Brdhniand “leaders in reli¬ 
gious life” [Dialogues, ii, 165]. The Anguttara [iv, 35] 
mentions two classes of Parivrdjakas : (1) Brdhmana. 
and (2) Armatitthiya, i.e. other non-Buddhist ascetics. 
The Brahmana Parivrdjakas are characterized as 
VddasUa or disputatious [Sutta NipdXa, 382], Vitandas 
and Lok&yatas, sophists, casuists, and materialists 
[Chiillavagga, v, 3, 2], Tevijjas, versed in the three 
Vedas [Suita N, 594], Padakas, versed in metre. 
Veyydkaranas, versed in grammar, and proficient in 
Jappa, recitation or Jalpa. Nighantu, vocabulary, Kettt- 
bha, etymology (?), Itihdsa and the like [ib , 1020]. 

Their Six Prominent Leaders. Of all non-Buddhist 
Orders, the Buddhist texts refer to six as the 
most important, and describe the founders of these 
system (titthakaras) as ^'samana brdhmand sam- 
ghino ganino gandcharlyd natd yasassino titthakard 
sddhusammatd hahiijanassa’\ “leaders in religious life, 
heads of Sarhghas (Orders), of Schools, teachers of 
Schools, well-known and of repute as founders of sys¬ 
tems and highly honoured by many people” [Sahhi- 
yasutta; Sdmannaphala Sutta'], All of them were 
much senior to the Buddha, “for, as compared with 
them, master Gotama is young in years and is novice in 
the life of religion [Sam., i, 69]. They were : 
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1. Purano Kassapo; who taught the doctrine oi 
Aklriuarada, Non-action, i.e. the absence of merit in 
any virtuous action and of demerit in the worst of 
<.Times. He was called Piirano for his fullness of know¬ 
ledge. anil Kassapo, for his being a Brahmin. He went 
about without any clothing and had as many as 80,000 
fohower.s. 

2 . IMakidiah Closala : so called because he was born 
of a .slaxe confined to a cow-pen by his master. His 
docninc was the denial of both Karma and its effect. 
He admitted the fact of depravity but held fhat it could 
be w'orked out by transmigration and not bj- any action 
of the individual concerned. 

0 . Ajita Kesakambalin : his doctrine was that there 
was annihilation at death, which shut out the possi¬ 
bility of any effect to be achieved by Karma. 

4. Pakuddha Kachchayana : so-calied because he was 
born at the foot of a Kakudha tree. His doctrine is 
.stated to be : “What is cannot be destroyed : out of 
Nothing emerges Nothing’’ (nato nachchi i'ind.so asato 
naclichi savibhavo). His theory thus excludes Res¬ 
ponsibility. He also assumed the existence of seven 
permanent, uncreated substances, such as Earth, 
Water. Fire, Air, Pleasure, Pain, and Soul. 

.S. Nigantha Nataputta : he was the son of a husband¬ 
man named Nata and was called Nigantha as being 
free from all bonds. 

6 . Sahjaya Belatthaputta, who is not credited with 
any doctrine in reply to the problems raised. 

The standing of these six teachers will be evident 
from the fact already mentioned that even an im¬ 
perious and imperial king like Ajatasattu approached 
everyone of them for instruction. Of these, again, the 
most famous were Gosala and Nataputta. Gosala 
figures in the Jaina Texts as the founder of the sect 
of Ajivikas made famous by the inscriptions of Asoka 
recording his gift to them of cave-dwellings. At first 
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he was a disciple of Mahavira, but later they quarrelled 
and separated [Hoernle, Uvasagadasao']. The Jains 
nicknamed him Ajivika, as one who turned an ascetic 
for earning a living (djiva). The Buddha also could 
not stand an Ajivika [Maijhima, i, 483]. Nigantha 
Nataputta is the name of Vardhamana Mahavira, the 
founder of Jainism (as stated in the Digha Nikdya). 

Other Leaders named in Buddhist Texts. Besides 
these six heretical or non-Buddhist teachers, the Pali 
Texts refer to several other teachers with a following 
of their own and distinguished for their learning and 
saintliness. There was, for instance, the Brahmin, 
Bavari, living on the banks of the Godavari in Assak£» 
territory, who had sixteen other disciples, each of 
whom had again a “host of pupils” and was “widely 
renowned throughout the world”. They are repre¬ 
sented as itinerant scholars visiting by turns the chief 
centres of culture in those days viz. Patitthana, 
Mahissati, Ujjeni, Gonaddha, Vedisa, Vanasabhaya, 
Kosambi, Saketa, SavatthI, Setavya, Kapilavatthu, 
Kusinara, Pava, Vesall, and the city of Magadha. All 
of them wore matted hair and hides [Pdrdyanaragga]. 
We also read of the Brahmin, Sela, with his 300 pupils ; 
of Chariiki, Tarukkha with his pupil Bharadvaja, 
Pokkharasati with his pupil Vasettha, Janussoni. 
Todeyya, all “acknowledged masters of the three 
Vedas”, and other allied subjects [Sutta N., 594]. In 
the Tevijja-sutta [Digha, i, 235], Vasettha refers to 
several Brahmin Schools, the two Schools of Yajur- 
Veda, the Adhtmryus, and Taittinyas, a Sdrriaveda 
School, the Chhdndogyas, and a Rigveda School, the 
Bhavrichas. The texts also mention many Parivrdjakas 
with whom the Buddha came into contact. Potthapada 
with 300 pupils lived at Mallikarama where he was 
visited by the Buddha [Digha, i, 187]. Bhaggavagotta 
lived at Anupiya and was visited by the Buddha whp 
was informed of the desertion of Lichchhaviputta 
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Sunakkhatta. due to his not showing him any miracles 
[ib., iii, rj. Nigrodha lived with his pupils in a hermi¬ 
tage close to Gijjliakula at Kajagriha, where the 
Buddha lived, and' was visited by him [ib., 36]. The 
yiajihinw Nikdija refers to Janussoni and Pilotika 
[ib., 175-7j; Vachclihagotta, living in a Parihhdjakd- 
raina at EkapondariKa near Vaisali [ib., 481-3]; Aggi- 
vachchliagotta and Mahavachchhagotta [zb,, 483-497]; 
Dighanaka [ib„ 497-501]; Magandiya in the Kuril 
country 501-513]; Sandaka living with his pupils 
at Kosambi and rdusing to follow Gotarna for the gain 
and fame he was receiving [zb,, 513-524]; Potaliputto, 
who did not approve of a discourse of Samidhi, a 
Buddhi.st, and left him [zb., iii, 207]; Annabhara, 
Sakuladayl and others dwelling at a great Parivrdjaka 
centre on the river Sappini [Aiigii., ii, 29-39]; Anugdra 
Sakuladayl residing at another Parwrdjaka centre at 
Moraniviipa in Veluvana near Rajagriha, and seen by 
the Buddha who was frankly told that he was the most 
respected of all teachers (including the six famous 
heretical teachers) because he was content with little 
food, poor dress, little alms, ordinary shelter, and 
solitary life [Majjhima, ii, 1-22]; Uggahamano, son of 
Samana-Mandika, at Mallikarama, who was seen by 
the SravastI engineer, Pahchakahga, on his way to the 
Buddha, who refuted his teaching [zb., ii, 22-5]; Vekha- 
nasa, who first spoke ill of the Samanas and was later 
converted by the Buddha [ib., 40-4]; Sarabha, who 
was at tirst a Buddhist Bhikkhu and became a Parivrd 
jaka, denouncing Buddhism in an Assembly at Raja¬ 
griha till the Buddha addressed the Assembly (Pari- 
shad) and won them over [Angu., i, 185-8]; Moliyasi- 
vako converted by the Buddha [ib., iii, 356]; Sutava 
and Sajjho [zb., iv, 369-371]; SusTma, with a large fol¬ 
lowing at Rajagriha [Sam., ii, 119-128]; Kundaliya who, 
living among, and listening frequently to, Santanas 
and Brdhmanas discoursing at the Parishad on old reiigi 
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ous tenets, visited the Buddha and was satisfied by his 
teaching [ib., v, 73-5]; Sahjaya, who had 1,000 followers, 
including the famous Sariputta and Moggallana, the 
Brahmin Grd/mams of the two villages, Kolita and Upa- 
tissa, and Supiya, and became converted by the Bddha. 
His conversion was followed by numerous other conver¬ 
sions which created a stir among the people of Magadha, 
who murmured that '^the ascetic Gotama is come to 
bring childlessness, widowhood, and subversion of 
families” [D7?rt??i'mapada Commentary, i, 88-90]. For 
instance, Sabhiya, son of a Kshatriya Parivrajika, and 
born in a sahlid, \vho grew up to be a learned Parivra- 
jaka and invincible disputant, building his hermitage 
at the city gate and teaching mppas to the princes, be¬ 
came a Buddhist Bhikklin [Svtta N, Commentary, ii, 
421-2]. We may also refer in this connection to the 
Sages, Alara Kalama, and Uddaka Ramaputta, the two 
first teachers of the Buddha himself [Majjbi?na, i, 240]; 
to the Ajivika ascetic, Upaka, whom the Buddha failed 
to convert, along with a few other sages such as San- 
daka, Potaliputta, or Sunakkhatta, mentioned above 
I ib., p. 64 f.; Dlgha, iii, 1, 5]; or to the five Brahmins, 
Vappa, Bhaddiya, Mahanaman, Assaji, and their leader 
Kondanna, who were the Buddha’s associates in the 
ascetic life under their common guru, Uddaka, and 
became his first disciples. 

Universal respect for Ascetics of all Schools. It will 
thus be clear that a characteristic feature of the reli¬ 
gious life of India in the period under review was the 
number and variety of ascetic groups aptly described 
thus in the Jachchandhavaggo of the Udciria: ''samba- 
hnld ndndtitihiyd samanahrdhmand paribbdjakd 
ndnMiithikd ndndkhantika ndnd-ruchikd ndndditthi- 
nissayanissitd’’ [Uddnam., pp. 66-7, PT5.] : ^Hhere were 
very many, and various, sectaries of gramanas and 
Brahmanas, all Parivrajakas, followers of different 
Ditthis, Darsanas or Systems, Khantis (kshdnti), 
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Beliefs. Ruchis, aims, and organizations (Nissaya — 
asraya)” They are described as going through the 
city'of gravasli in a miscellaneous crowd for alms, 
“uttering their different doctrines, and fighting one 
another with words, weapons of mouth (mukha- 
Mttihi )In the Kasapa-Sihanada Sutta, the gramana.s 
and Bnihmanas aic described as being “clever, subtle, 
experienced in controversy, hair-splitters, breaking 
into pieces by their wisdom, as they go about, the 
speculations of their adversaries”; as following prac¬ 
tices of penance (Tapas) as to food and clothing (on 
the lines laid down in the Dharma-Sutras), e.g. feed¬ 
ing on wild rice, fruits, and roots, going about naked 
or vvearing cast-off clothes, rags, barks, or skins of 
black anteiopes; as laying emphasis, besides these 
merely physical austerities, on Sila (conduct), Chitta 
(heart), Pannd {Prajna, mind or intelligence), Tapo- 
jiyukkhd (i.e. ahiihsd, non-violence) and Vimukti 
(emancipation). In the Sdmannaphala Sutta we are 
told how the Sramanas and Brahmanas were treated to 
gifts by householders for happiness both in this world 
and the next [Dialogues, i, 69]; how an Emperor, en¬ 
joying a full-moon night with his Ministers, feels a 
want and asks, “Who is the gramana or Brahmana 
whom we may call upon tonight to satisfy our hearts?” 
[lb., 66]; how even the .slave of an emperor, if he turns 
a monk, “donning yellow robes and content with mere 
food and shelter and with solitary life”, would be 
“greeted by him with reverence and provided with 
robes and bowl, shelter and medicine, and even watch 
and ward and guard to protect him” [ib., 77]. These 
passages are typical expressions of the universal res¬ 
pect for the anchorites and wandering ascetics, which 
continued to the time of Asoka who, in many of his 
•^dicts defining the Dharma, invariably includes as part 
of that Dharma reverence and liberality towards the 
gramanas and Brahmanas. This feeling continues even 
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to this day. 

Germs of Heresy in Brahminical Ascetic Orders. It is 

also evident from the passage quoted above that the 
noii-Buddhist Orders of Brahmanas and Sramanas 
used to admit slaves to their ranks, though the 
Buddhist Order made a rule that no runaway slave 
could be admitted, i.e. only a slave who had obtained 
the consent oC his master or emancipation could be 
admitted [Viiiaya. SBIC., i, 199]. Sudras also were 
iidmitted to the Order, as indicated in the Agganfia 
Sidta (>f tlic Digha and Madhura Suita of the Majjhima. 
Jdtaka, iii, 381, mentions a potter, and iv, 392, a Chan- 
dala becoming Samanas, not Buddhist Savianas. 
Among those non-Buddhist or Brahminical Orders there 
were, again, already signs of dissent and heresy or 
heterodoxy in which are to be traced the genuine 
germs of both Jainism and Buddhism. The Parwrdjaka 
ui the Brahminical system was free from the obliga- 
lions of performing religious ceremonies on account of 
his peripatetic life but, lest this laxity be carried too 
far, Vasishtha [x, 4] gives the warning : “Let him dis¬ 
continue the performance of all religious ceremonies, 
but let him never discontinue the recitation of the 
Veda. By neglecting the Veda, he becomes a Sudra; 
therefore he shall not neglect it.^^ A prohibition so pro¬ 
nounced presupposes the prevalence of the practices 
prohibited, and these practices must have been com¬ 
mon among the non-Brahmin ascetics and dissenters, 
the forerunners of the Jains and Buddhists.^ 

Rise of Jainism: Life of Pdrsva. Jain tradition traces 
Jainism to a remote antiquity represented by a succes¬ 
sion of twenty-three Tlrthankaras or Prophets of 
whom the first was Rishabha, a king who renounced 

1 The principal authorities on this subject are the writings 
of Rhys Davids, especially his Buddhist India, and Introduc¬ 
tion to the Sutras in the dialogues, and of Dr. B. C. Law, es¬ 
pecially his articles in his Buddhist Studies, to which I am 
deeply indebted. 
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his kingdom in favour of his son, Bharat a, and became 
an ascetic, and the last was Parsva, an historical per¬ 
sonage. Accordii'ig to the K^alpci SvitTCL ^SBE xxiij 
written by Bhadrabahu (before 300 B.C.), Parsva was 
a Kshatriva, the son of Ikshvaku King Asvasena of 
Banaras and his qoeen Varna, and was married to 
Prabhavati, daughter of Naravarman, King of Kusa- 
sthala, wliose son was Prasenajit [Hemachandra, 
Trishashti-s(ildk(l Parvan ix]\ As a prince, Parsva was 
called Purisadaniya. "'the people’s favourite’^ and 
“lived thirty years as a householder”. Then in his 
palanquin called Visala he rode through the town oi 
Banaras with a large following to the park called 
Asramapada wheie after three and a half days* com¬ 
plete fasting he became an ascetic. After eighty-three 
days* “deep meditiation”, he attained highest know¬ 
ledge called Keimla. He had eight Ganos and eight 
Ganadharas known as Subha, Aryaghosha, Vasishtha, 
Brahmacharin, Saumya, Sridhara, Virabhadra, and 
Yasas. He is also stated to have a following of 16,000 
jSramanas under Aryadatta as Head, 38,000 nuns under 
the chief Pushpakula, 164,000 lay votaries under Suv- 
rata, 327,000 female lay votaries under Sunanda. He 
lived for 100 years and died ‘^on the summit of Mount 
Sammeta” (thence known as Parsvanath Hill near 
Gomoh on ER), in the company of eighty-three fol¬ 
lowers about 250 years before the death of Mahavira. 
He thus lived in the eighth century b.c. 

Relations between Parsva and Mahdvzra. The next 

1. In his Jlemakosha, Hoinnchanrlra identifies Fusasthala 
with Kanyakubja, the capita) of southern Pahchala, of which 
the Puranas also mentir;n a ruler called Senajit ( - Prasena¬ 
jit?) [Pargiter, Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, p. 146]. 
The Uttarddhyavana-sutra, again, knows of a famous king 
named Brahmadatta of Sothuth Pahchala at Kampilya, while 
the puranas also refer to him fib. p. 282). This shows that 
Jain tradition may be historical. We have also seen how in 
that age Kasi, Kosala, and Pahchala counted among the six¬ 
teen great States in both Buddhist and Jain texts. 
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important figure in the history of Jainisrn was Maha- 
vira. The relations between him and Parsva are indi¬ 
cated in an old canonical text giving an account of a 
meeting between Kesi and Gautama [SBE., xlv, p, 119]. 
Kesi was a young Sramana of the School of Parsva, 
living in the park called Tinduka in the town of Sra- 
vasti. In the same town, in another park called^ Kosh- 
thaka, lived Gauiama, a disciple of the Jina Vardha- 
mana who was then living. Both Kesi and Gautama 
had each a crowd of disciples of his own. The disciples 
of both were troubled by the following questionings : 

‘Ts our Law the right one, or is the other Law the 
right one ? Are our conduct and doctrines right, or the 
other ? 

‘The Law as taught by the great sage, Parsva, 
which recognizes but four Vows, or the Law taught by 
Vardhamana, which enjoins five Vows ? 

“The Law which forbids clothes (for a monk), or 
that which allows an under and upper garment ?” 

Knowing the thoughts and doubts of their disciples, 
the two teachers decided to meet for a settlement, 
Gautaina calling on Kesi by way of courtesy due to a 
follower of “the older section'^ (of the church). Their 
meeting became a big one, as “there assembled many 
heretics out of curiosity and many thousands of laymen”. 

Parsva’s four Prohibitions were not to (1) injure life 
(2) lie (3) steal and (4) possess any property. Vardha¬ 
mana added the fifth Vow of Chastity. Gautama solved 
the doubt raised by explaining that the fifth Vow was 
implied in the fourth of Parsva, but the implication 
was not understood and had to be made explicit in later 
times. This shows that there was a decline in monastic 
morals during the interval between Parsva and Maha- 
vira and that the interval must have been sufficiently 
long for that, thus confirming the tradition stating 
it to be 250 years. Regarding the second point raised, 
it was explained away by stating that ‘'the various 
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outward marks of religious men introduced to dis¬ 
tinguish them do not count towards final liberation, 
but only knowledge, faith, and right conduct”. From 
the text cited we can conclude (1) that there were two 
sections of the Jain church, the older following Parsva, 
and the younger following Mahavira, in the life-time 
of the latter; it may be noted that “the parents of 
Mahavira were tbcmselvo.s worshippers of Parsva and 
tollowers of the Sramanas” [AcJiardnga Sutra, ii, 15, 
Ifiji (-’) that the followers of Parsva must liave been 
the ancestci's of the Svetambaras, “monks in white 
clothes, and those of Mahavira, of the Digambaras, 
“sky-clad or naked ascetics”; and (3) that "a sort of 
union between the two Sections was effected in the 
time of Mahavh-a. We are told that “in that meeting 
oi Kesi and Gautama, knowledge and virtuous conduct 
were for ever brought to eminence, and subjects of 
the greatest importance were settled”. The Majjhima 
Nikaya (3o) also mentions how Sachchaka, the son of 
a iNigaptha, boasts of his having vanquished in dispu¬ 
tation Nataputta. Thus the followers of Parsva and 
Mahavira continued as distinct Orders in the time of 
both Mahavira and the Buddha. 

In fact, the Buddhist references to the Niganthas 

Order well-established 

Matkh^ii^r Somannaphala Sutta, for instance. 

n mankind into six classes of 

whom the third class comprised the Niganthas who 
could not have been then a newly-created sect. The 
sarne text also makes the mistake of ascribinc to 
Mahavira, called Nigantha Nataputta, the well-known 

thnf Pai’sva. The mistake was due to the fact 

hat the doctrines of Parsva still held the field and that 

e inh’oduced by Mahavira was not yet widely 

accepted by the Niganthas. ^ 

Mahavira. The time of Mahavira is to he 
inferred from the traditional date of his death which 
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took place 470 years before the birth of Vikrama whose 
era began eighteen years later in 58 bx. It, therefore, 
took place in (470 -j 58 + 18) 546 bx. The Jain author, 
Hemachandra (a.d. 1172), follows another tradition 
dvating Cl:!aiKlragiipta’s reign in 313 b.c. and 155 years 
after "the death of Mahavira, which thus took place in 
468 B.c. The traditional date of the death of the Buddha 
is 543 BX., while the Buddhist texts make the Buddha, 
Mahavira, and King Kunika Ajatasatru contempora¬ 
ries. Therefore, the first date, 546 b.c., for Mahavira’s 
death is nearer the truth than the other suggested date. 

Besides, Buddhist tradition itself makes Mahavira 
predecease the Buddha. In the Sanigiti-Siittanta. 
Sariputta reports : “The Nigantha Nataputta, friends, 
has just (adhnnd) died at Pava.” It is also known that 
Sariputta himself had pre-deceased the Buddha. In the 
Pdsddika Siittanta Chunda delivers the nev/s of Maha- 
vlra’s death to Ajianda at Samagama in the Malla 
country. We also read of Prasenajit telling the Buddha 
that Mahavira was senior to him in age and ascetic 
life [Majjhima ii, 143; Sam., Jatila Suita]. 

His birth-place. The place and circumstances of his 
birth have been already referred to. He was born in 
the northern Kshatriya district of the town called 
Kunapura, Kundapuri or Kundagramo. described as 
a Sannivesha in the Achdrdnga Sfitra. i.e. a halting- 
place of caravans or processions. It is called Kollaga 
in the Ui'^dsagadasdo [i, 7]. It was one of the suburbs 
of Vaisali, then the capital of Videha. Therefore, 
Mahavira is called a Vesalie, i.e. a Vaisalika, in the 
Sutra-kritdnga [i, 3] and “a Videha, a native of Videha, 
a prince of Videha ', in the Achdrdnga Suti-a [ii, 15, 17]. 

His father. His father was named Siddhartha. He had 
two other names, Sreyarhsa and Yasarhsa. He belonged 
to the Kasyapa gotra. He is always described as a 
Kshatriya and not a rdjd. The chief of a petty village 
like Kundagrama could not be counted as a king, as 
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tradition would have it. His wife is also never styled 
as a Devi but only as a Kshatriyani. He was the chief 
of his clan, the jhatrikas. and must have been more 
influential than liis fellow-chiefs of that region. Foj 
he was highly connected by marriage. 

His niothcT. He jnarried the sister of that powerful 
Lichchhavi kijig. Chetaka, whose daughter was married 
to the emperor of Rfagadha. 

Like his father, Mahavira’s mother is also given three 
names, Trisala, Videhadatta, and Priyakarinl. She was 
of Vasishtha gotra. 

His different names. He himself was also given three 
names : (1) Vardhamana, given by his parents, “be¬ 
cause he was devoid of love and hate”; (2) Sramana. 
“because he stands fast in dangers and fears and is in¬ 
different to pleasure and pain”; (3) Venerable Ascetic 
Mahavira. a name given him “by the gods”. 

Celebrations at his Birth. Siddhartha celebrated the 
birth of his son on a lavish scale : “The customs, taxes, 
and confiscations were released, buying and selling pro¬ 
hibited, no policemen were allowed to enter houses, 
great and small fines were remitted, debts cancelled, 
measures and weights increased, and all prisoners set 
free in the town of Kundapura” [Kalpa Sutra, §§ 100, 
102 ]. 

His family. Mahavira married Yasoda of Kundinya 
gotra. A daughter was born to them and given two 
names, Anojja and Priyadarsana [Achdrdnga, ii, 15, 15], 
His life as an ascetic. “He lived thirty years amongst 
the householders under the name of ‘Videha’ ” [ib., 17] 
or “in Videlia” [KaZpa, § 110]. Then his parents died 
and “he with the permission of his elder brother 
(named Nandivardhana) and the authorities of the 
kingdom” [ib.] renounced the world, riding away in his 
palanquin in full state with all his army and retinue, 
passing along a row of thousands of palaces, right 
through Kundapura. up to a park called Shandavana 
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of the Jhatris and proceeded to an Asoka tree under 
which he stopped and leaving aside his finery he 
fasted for two days and a half, and, clean-shaven, 
formally turned an ascetic [ib., 116]. 

He then arrived at the village called Kummara 
\Achdrdhga. ii, 15, 24] where “neglecting his body” he 
gave himself to meditation. P'or the first year and a 
month, “he wore clothes. After that time he cast off 
clothes in the Suvarnabaluka river [AcJidraiiga, i, 8, 2] 
and walked about naked and accepted alms in the 
hollow of his hand”. Thus he went on for twelve years 
in extreme self-mortification, allowing even all sorts 
(if living beings to gather and crawl about on his body 
[ib.]. in the thirteenth year, “he reached Nirvana 
under a Sal tree near an old temple in the field be¬ 
longing to a hou.seholder named Samaga on the River 
Rijupalika outside of the town called Jrimbhikagrama, 
becoming an Arhai, a Jina. and a Kevalin, an 
omniscient”. 

His Wanderings. He stayed the first rainy season 
in Asthikagrama, three rainy .seasons in Champa and 
Prishti Champa, twelve in Vaisali and Vanigrama, 
fourteen in Rajagriha and the suburb (Batiirikd) of 
Nalanda, six in Mithila, two in Bhadrika, one in Ala- 
bhika, one in Panitabhumi (in Vajrabhumi), one in 
Sravasti and one in the town of Papa where he died 
“in King Hastipala’s office of the writers” [KaZpa, 

§ 12f]. 

His Sufferings. In all these wanderings, lodging in 
workshops, assembling places, wells, or shops, in manu¬ 
factories, or under a shed of straw, in travellers’ halls, 
garden-houses, or towns, on a burying-ground, in relin¬ 
quished houses, or at the foot of a tree, in all these 
resting-places, he meekly submitted to extreme suffer¬ 
ing from crawling insects, from bad people, the village 
guards and lance-bearers attacking him, from domestic 
temptations, single women or men, from wanderers 
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treating him badly for his silence, or from cold [Achn- 
rdnga, i. 82], 

He had special suffering in travellmg in the pathless 
country of Ladlia ( ~: Kadha, or western Bengal), m 
Vajjabhumi (a Division of Radha), and Subbhabhumi 
(the country of the Suhmas or Radhas), where the 
people attacked Jiim, had dogs set on him, abused him 
in the filthy language of peasants, and even beat him. 
Radha was then the home of wild tribes (bikkhadesa) 
who used clotiies of grass instead of cotton, and of wild 
dogs which made travelling difficult [ib., 3]. 

Ministry. He went about preaching and converting 
people to his faith. “At first he wandered about as a 


single monk: but now he has surrounded himself by 
many monks, and teaches every one of them the Law 
at length,” said Gosala ISutrakritdiiga, ii, 6 (1)]. 

Relations with Gosdla. Not many facts and details are 
known about his wanderings and preaching. The most 
important^ event m his ministry was his association 
with Gosala and its consequences to Jainism. They 
first mot at i\alanda and lived together for six years 
in austere asceticism at a place near Kollaga, called 
Paniyabhumi [Hoornle, Uimmgadasdo. ii, Appendix]. 
Then they differed and separated and became critics 
each other’s doctrines. Gosala settled down at 
Sravasti, taking up his abode in a potter’s shop the 
property of a woman named Halahala and became 

of the AjJvika sect, as already 
sRHed [lb.]. In its insistence on nakedness, its denial 
of all comforts', and in the general mode of life it pro- 

different from 

that of Mahavira. And yet the two became irreconcil¬ 
able opponents of each other and fought out their dif- 
erences generally through their followers. The 
^^utra/cfifanga [ii, 6] represents Gosala criticizing the 

Ardraka. One of his criticisms is: “As a merchant 
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desirous of gain shows his wares and attracts a crowd 
to do business, in a similar way acts the Sram^a 
Ihatriputra.” Another criticism is that Mahavira 
avoids public places for fear of questions from more 
learned monks whom he may meet there. The Jain 
text on its part ascribes to Gosala the .strange laxity 
of permitting to the monks of his Order intercourse 
with women. 

Controversy with Rival Sects. The Sfiirakritaiiga 
opens with references to prevailing systems whose 
adherents the commentator identifies with (1) Baud- 
dhas; (2) Barhaspatyas; (3) Nastikas or Charvakas; 
(4) Vedantins; (5) Sahkhyas (6) Adrishtavadins 
(Fatalists); (7) AjTvikas; (8) Trairasikas (Jain follow¬ 
ers of Vaiseshika philosophv); and (9) 6aivas (SEE., 
xlv, 235-248 n.]. 

The same text [h, 6] refers to Jain controversy with 
some rival System,'j, such as Buddhist, Vedic, Vedantin 
(Ekadandin), and Hastitapasa. It also describes a con- 
trover.sy between Udaka, a Nirgrantha, and follower of 
Parsva, and Gautama, a disciple of Mahavira, in the 
park called Hastiyama, not far from the bathing-hall 
named Seshadravya, belonging to the householder 
Lepa, at Nalanda, and the conversion of Udaka by 
Gautama. There is also a reference in the same text 
fii, 1, 15, 21] to materialistic doctrines which, in the 
Buddhist work, Samannaphala Sutta, are ascribed to 
Purana Kassapa and Ajita Kesakambali; and to 
another variety of the materialistic system which is 
ascribed in the Buddhist records to Pakuddha Kachcha- 
yana and akin to Vaiseshika philosophy. There is also 
discussed the heresy of “Fatalism”. All these heresies 
the Jains describe as Kriyavada, Akriyavada, Ajhana- 
vada, and Vainayikavada. Ajnanavada or Agnosticism 
is associated in the Samannaphala Sutra with Sanjaya 
Belatthiputta.' 

1 “Kriyavada is the doctrine which teaches tliat the soul 
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Besides opponents, Mnhavira lost to Buddhism some 
of his own ardent followers. One such was Siha, the 
famous Lichchhavi general, whom the Nataputta vain- 
Iv tried to dissuade from seeing the Buddha on the 
ground that while the Niganthas believed in the Kh- 
ijdvada, Buddhists held the opposite doctrine of 
Akriijdrdda. Siha. ignoring his advice, saw the Buddha 
and became his disciple [Mahd-vagga, vi, 31]. A similar 
case was that of Upali [Majjhivia, 56]. 

His Royal Followers. Mahavira, however, had somc^ 
powerful supporters to whom was due the spread of 
his doctrines. Some of these, as we have already seen, 
were kings and princes, like Bimbisara and Ajatasatru 
of Magadha, or his own uncle, King Chetaka of the 
Lichchhavis. The Uimsagadasdo [i, 9] tells us how 
Chetaka, King of Vaniyagama, under the name of 
Jayasattu (“ Jitasatru), which he had assumed by way 
of rivalry with his enemy, Ajatasattu, was “going out 
to hear Mahavira, just as King Kuniya had done on 
another occasion”. The Anguttara Nikdya [iii, 74] tells 
of the great veneration in which Mahavira was held by 
the learned Lichchhavi prince named Abhaj^’a. King 
Bimbisara had also a son named Abha^^a Kumara who 
is regarded by the Jains as their patron. But the 
Majjhirna Nikdya (58) relates how he was put up by 
the Nigantha Nataputta to a disputation with the 

arts 01 ' is affected by acts. Under this bead come Jainism, 
and, of Brailmanical phiiosophies, Vaiseshika and Nyaya 
('which, however, arc not expressly quoted in the canonical 
books ol either Buddhists or Jains) and apnarently a great 
many systems not named but implied” in the texts. 
Akriyavada is the doctrine which teaches either that a soul 
does not exist, or that it does not act, or is not affected by 
cocts. Under this subdivision fall the different Schools of 
Materialists; of Brahmanical philosoohies, the Vedanta, 
Sahkhya, and Yoga; and the Buddhists. Of the latter, the 
doctrines of the Kshanikavadins and the sunvavadins are 
alluded to in Sutrakritdnga, i. 14, 4, [Jacobi, p. xxv of 
SBE.f xly\]_ The Vainayikas believe in salvation by hhdktg 
as the Ajhanavadins by la,pas, i.e. Karmarndrga, 
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Ijuddha on the basis of set questions which might con¬ 
found him, but it had the opposite effect of the Buddha 
winning and converting Abhaya. As to Bimbisara and 
Aiatasatru, they are claimed both by the Buddhists 
and Jains as the^r supporters. The fact is that Hindu 
kings are always reverential to all ascetics, irrespective 
of their denominations. As regards Ajatasatru particu¬ 
larly, a man of his political ambitions and character 
cared for religion only as means to secular and selfish 
ends. Bent on the conquest of Videha, Vriji, or Lich- 
chhavi territory, as his father was on Ahga, Ajatasatru 
could not consistently carry on with the Jains whose 
religion was the state-religion of the Lichchhavis. He 
sided with their rivals, the Buddhists, whom he had 
previously persecuted as the favoured of his father, so 
that he could, with a clear conscience, war on the king 
of the Lichchhavis, who was at once his own grand¬ 
father and Mahavii a’s maternal uncle. 

The influence of Mahavira penetrated into distant 
kingdoms througfi matrimonial alliances as recorded in 
Jain Texts, King Chetaka’s daughter, Chellana, was 
Bimbisara’s queen and was responsible for his Jain 
leanings. But Chetaka had other daughters equally well 
married. The eldest, Prabhavati, was married to King 
Udayana of the country of the Sindhu-Sauviras who 
ruled over sixteen countries and 363 cities {Bhagaimti, 
Sutra 49; Meyer, Hindu Tales, p. 97). 

His second daughter, Padmavati, was married to 
King Dadhivahana of Champa. Their daughter, Chan- 
dana, was the first Jain nun {Kalpa-Sutra, Sutra, 133; 
also Avasyaka Siltra), Champa early became a centre 
of Jainism and was frequented by several Tirthankaras. 
Sudharman was seen here by Ajatasatru. His success¬ 
ors, Jambu, Prabhava, Sayambhava, and Vasupujya, 
were all intimately associated with this place [Hema- 
chandra, Parisishtaparvan, Canto iv]. We are also told 
that Ajatasatru made Champa his capital [ib.. Canto vi]. 
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Tlie third daughter, Mrigavati, was married to King 
Salanika of Kausambi. Both king and queen were 
ardent Jains, together with their minister and his wife 
lAvasyaka-Sutra^. The king's sister, Jayanti, was also 
a Jain [Bkagavatl Sutras 441-3]. There was a war bet¬ 
ween him and Pradyota. After his death. Queen Mriga^ 
\^ati was allowed to become a nun by Pradyota through 
Mahavira’s intervention. His son, Udayana, was also 
recognized as King of Kausambi [Hemachandra, Tn- 
shasfili-Scddkd, Parva x, pp. 142-5], Wo have already 
related the story of this Vatsa King Udayana from 
Sanskrit and Buddhist traditions. 

A fourth daughter, Siva, was married to Chanda 
Pradyota, King of Avanti, with whom Udayana o1 
Sauvira went to war for the recovery of an image of 
Jina stolen by him [Meyer, Hindu Tales, pp. 109-110].'^ 

Thus the live daughters of Chetaka were the avenues 
of Jain influence on their respective husbands, the lords 
of Sauvira, Ahga, Vatsa, Avanti, and Magadha. This 
also testifies to the proud position and aristocratic rank 
of the Lichchhavis as a republican people as represent¬ 
ed in their chief, Chetaka. While Jainism owes so much 
TO Ihm, and its texts are so full of him, the Buddhist 
texts are correspondingly silent about him. 

Ilejniblican Support. The federal illumination in 
honour of Mahavira's death by eighteen Ganarajas of 
Ka.sl and Kosala, nine Mallakis, and nine Lichchhavis, 
points to the extent of his inhuence and to that of his 
leligion over those republican peoples. His greatest in¬ 
fluence was with his own people, the Lichchhavis. With 
him it was not that a prophet is not honoured in his 
own country. Mahavira himself was regarded as its first 
citizen and is designated in Jain texts as simply Vesalio 
or Vaisdlika, while Vaisall is correspondingly designat- 

1 I ow^e to Shali’s Outlines of Jainism in Northern India 
(Longmans, London) some of these facts and references, and 
valuable general help in utilising some Jain texts and sources. 
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ed as Mahdvira-Janard, “the motherland of Mahavira’" 
[B. C, Law, Kshatriya Clans, pp. 31, 32]. Mahavira’s 
own devotion to Vaisali is shown by his passing there 
twelve years out of forty-two rainy seasons of his 
ascetic life. We have already seen how the Jhatrikas 
were devoted to Jainism, as also the Vajjis. The rela¬ 
tions between Mahavira and the Mallas will be evident 
from the fact that he died in their country at the palace 
of its King Sastipala [Stevenson, Kalpa-Sutra, p. 91]. 
TTieir devotion to Jainism survived Mahavira. They 
joined the Ugras, Biiogas, Kshatriyas, and Lichchhavis 
in giving a reception to the twenty-second Jina [Anta- 
gadadasdo, 8th Ahgal]. The connection of Kasi with 
Jainism is as old as Parsva, as already related. The 
capital of Kosala, SravastI, was very hospitable to 
Mahavira and was his favourite haunt. 

His Chief Disciples. But Mahavira, like the Buddha, 
was also known for his devoted disciples, some ol 
whom attained to Kaivalya, We have in the Kalpa- 
Sutra the names of his eleven chief disciples called 
Cayiadharas, or Apostles of the Jain Church, who bet¬ 
ween them taught nine Ganas. In the Jain system, 
the Gana denotes “the School derived from one 
teacher; Kula, the succession of teachers in one line; 
and the Sdkhd, the lines which branch off from one 
teacher’' [Jacobi, SEE,, xxii, p. 288 n.]. Other notable 
disciples are also mentioned in the Jain texts, 
e.g. Gardabhali, who made a monk of a king called 
Sahjaya [Uttard, xviii] of Kampilya, and the follow¬ 
ing ten disciples, the subject-matter of Vvdsagadasdo, 
viz. 

(1) Ananda, the merchant prince of Vaniyagama, 
whom even the kings and princes consulted; 

(2) Kamadeva, similarly rich, at Champa under 
King Jiyasattu, converted at park called Punnabhadda; 

(3) Chulanipiya converted at park Kotthaga near 
Varanasi; 
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(4) Suradeva converted at the above place; 

CiiLilJasayaga coverted at park Sankhavana in 
the town of SavaUhi under King Jiyasattu (Prasenajit? 
in which case the name Jiyasattu should be a title of 
kings like Devandmpiya) \ 

(6) Kundakoliya converted in park Sahassambavana 
in towji called Kampillapura, capital of south Pahchala. 

It is inlciesting to note that he was at first the fol¬ 
lower of tlie Law of Mamkhaliputta CJosala “which says 
that there is no such thing as exertion or labour or 
vigour or manly strength but all things are unalterably 
hxed'\ but it is not so according to Mahavlra who held 
a (iiametricaily opposexi view. 

(7) Saddalaputta, the potter king of Polasapura, 
master of 500 potter shops (turning out “many bowls 
;nid jars of various sizes by placing on wheels clay 
that is first kneaded with water, and then mixed with 
ashes and dung”), also an Ajivika, follower of Law of 
Gosala. Gosala tried to reconvert him, but, finding he 
was not cherislied, tried the trick of applauding Maha- 
vira as “the great Mahana (•™ Brahinana), Guardian 
{Goya), Guide, Preacher, and Pilot (in the ocean of 
life)”, with whom he could not venture upon a dispu¬ 
tation. The potter, pleased, gave him “standing provi¬ 
sion of stool, plank, and bedding in his potter shops” 
for his Order, but he remained a firm Jain. 

(8) Mahasayaga, owning eight krors kamsa of gold 
and other properties, converted at the park Gunasila 
in the city of Rayagiha under King Seitiya; 

(9) Nandinipiya ennverted at park Kctthaga in 
Savatthl under King Jiyasattu; 

(10) Salihipiya of the same place. 

Perhaps the best compliment to Mahavlra and his 
teaching is given in the following words which the 
Majjhhna Nikdya [ii, 214 ff.] puts into the mouth of the 
Buddha : 

“There are, brethren, certain recluses, Achelakas, 
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Ajivikas, Niganthas, etc., who thus preach and believe : 
v/hatsoever an individual experiences, whether it be 
happy or painful or neutral feeling, all has been caused 
by previous actions. And thus from the cancelling of 
oid actions by tapas. and by abstaining from doing new 
actions, there is no influx into future life; by this non- 
infJux, karma is destroyed, and so ill is destroyed, and 
so feeiing is destroyed, and so all pain will become 
worn away. This, brethren, is what the Niganthas say 
....Is it true, I askc'd them, that you believe and de¬ 
clare this? .... They replied .... ‘Our leader, Nata- 
putta, is all-wise .... out of the depth of his knowledge 
he tells us : Ye have done evil in the past. This ye do 
wear away by this hard and painful course of action.. . 
Thus all karma will eventually be worn away, and ali 
pain. To this we assent’.’' We have also seen how in the 
Buddha’s time he was already recognized as Samghi, 
Gani, Ganacharya, Yasasvi, Tirthkara, Sadhusam- 
mata bahujanasya (revered as a saint by the multi¬ 
tude), senior to the Buddha in age, experience, and in 
the life of a Parivrajaka. 

Some Dates in his Life. Combining the data furnished 
by the Bhagavati and the Kalpa-Siiira, we find that 
Mahavira had lived (a) for thirty years as a house¬ 
holder, (b) for twelve years as an imperfect ascetic, 
and (c) for thirty as a Kevalin or Jina. In his thirty- 
second year he met Gosala, with whom he lived for 
another six years. He parted from him in his thirty- 
eighth year. After this, Gosala spent two years in 
the preparatory stage before reaching Jinahood and 
sixteen years as a Jina when Mahavira was fifty-six 
years old. Mahavira lived for another sixteen years. 
These data give to Mahavira a life of seventy-two 
years. If his Nirvana took place in 546 b.c., according 
to tradition, he was born in 618 b.c. 

Jainism as a System of Discipline. We are not con¬ 
cerned in history with Jainism as a philosophy or 
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religion. But leaving aside its doctrines and its philo¬ 
sophical p)osition on the problems of life and immorta¬ 
lity, what it stands for as a system of discipline in its 
practical aspects may be gathered from a typical 
passage, tlie thirtic^th lecture of the XJttarddhyayana 
SiLtra on '‘the Road of Penance''. Jainism starts with 
karma and its inevitable effects in an endless scries of 
births and deaths, i e. transmigration. The aim is. 
therefore, to annihilate karma by austerities, shutting 
out “the influx of bad karma'k There were the five 
Voics to which is added the sixth, viz. “not eating at 
night”; five Samities (rules regarding walking, beg¬ 
ging, speaking, easing nature, and receiving and 
keeping things necessary for a monk) and three 
Guptis (for restraining body, mind, and speech) by 
which is to be achieved freedom from Asravasa, affec¬ 
tions by karma (Karmopciddna-hetii), On this founda¬ 
tion are to be practised the Austerities, both external 
and internal. The external include (1) Anamna (fast¬ 
ing); (2) Ai:iamodankd (graduated abstention fron-i 
food from a full meal of thirty-two morsels to one of 
one morsel); (3) Bhikshdcharyd (begging); (4) Rasa- 
paritydga (giving up dainty foods such as “milk, curds, 
ghee, etc.”); (5) Kdya-Klesa (mortification of the flesh, 
including different postures such as Virasana, etc.); and 
(6) Samlinatd (taking care of one’s limbs). The inter¬ 
nal austerities include (1) Prdyschitta (expiation of 
sins by confession and other prescribed ways); (2) 
Vinaya (humility); (3) Vaiydvritya (service); (4) 
Svddhydya (study); (5) Dhydna (meditation); and (6) 
Vyutsarga (abandoning the body, i.e. remaining 
motionless in all position). Of these, Nos. (3) and (4) 
are further defined with interesting details. The fol¬ 
lowing persons are entitled to “Service”, viz. (1) 
Acharya, (2) Upadhyaya, (3) Sthavira, (4) Tapasvin, 
(5) Glana (the sick); (6) Saiksha; (7) Sadharmika. 
“Service” is also due to the following institutions, viz. 
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(1) Kula, (2) Gana, and (3) Sarhgha. No. (4), Study, 
is five-fold: (1) saying or learning one’s lesson, (2) 
questioning the teacher about it, (3) repetition, (4) 
pondering, and (5) religious discourse. A sage per¬ 
forming these Austerities will be “completely released 
from the circle of births”. 

Jainism is popularly known for its extreme views 
regarding ahimsd and mortification of flesh. The former 
is based on the belief that all nature, even the most 
inanimate, is endowed with life and capacity for re¬ 
vival and leads to the position that a Jain must treat 
with sanctity “living beings, mildew, seeds, sprouts, 
flowers, eggs, lairs or caves, and moisture such as dew, 
hoarfrost, fog, hailstones, and damps” [Kalpa-Sritra. §55 
44, 45]. On the other subject of mortification of flesh 
as a necessity for self-realization, the Jains proceed to 
extremes of torture, recommending nakedness and 
even fasting to death, and condemn the Middle Path 
of the Buddhists as a Path of Pleasure and Luxury. 
The irony of this extreme position is that there is in 
practice less care for the life of human beings, in con¬ 
duct towards them than in that of animals, anirnalculae, 
and plants and seeds. 

Jainism after Malidvira: Schism. The history of 
Jainism after Mahavira is lacking in facts for a long 
jDeriod. There was no schism in the church in his life¬ 
time except for some opposition headed by his own 
nephew and son-in-law, Jamali, and, later, by a monk 
named Tisagutta. But schism reared its head soon after 
his death. When Ananda hears of his death from 
Chunda, he exclaims. “Friend Chunda, this is a worthy 
subject to bring before the Exalted One” [Dialogues, 
iii, 203 1]. We are told that after Mahavira’s death at 
Pava, “the lay-disciples of the white robe who followed 
Nataputta showed themselves shocked, repelled, and 
indignant at the Niganthas” (cited at p. 108 of Shah’s 
Jainism in North India), 
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Of his eleven Apostles, Ganadharas, all pre-deceased 
him except Sudharman who succeeded Mahavira to 
the headship of the new Church. The history of the 
Church is practically a blank for the next 150 years. 
Jainism was favoured by the Magadhan king, Udayin, 
who succeeded Ajatasatru, but was killed by a prince 
seeing him ni the disguise of a Jain monk. The 
Nanda kings were also favourably inclined towards 
Jaijiism, if we may believe in the inscription of the 
Jain King of Kaiinga, Kharavela by name, referring 
to “an idol of the first Jina’^ in the possession of “King 
Nanda'v In the meanwhile, the first Pontiff Sudhar- 
man passed away in 508 b.c. and his successor, Jambu 
in 464 B.C., followed by three generations of Pontiffs 
until about the time of the last Nanda, the Church 
was a diarchy under two high-priests, Sambhutavijaya, 
and Bhadrabahu, the author of Kalpa-Sutra, as already 
stated. The former died when Chandragupta Maurya 
was king, and was succeeded by his disciple, Sthula- 
bhadra. Soon after, Magadha was in the grip of a 
twelve years’ famine which made Bhadrabahu, anxious 
to protect his Church against possible evils. He led 
a migration towards the South, where he settled down 
in the place known as Sravana-Belgola. It is stated 
that he was also accompanied in this migration by 
King Chandragupta Maurya who renounced the throne 
and the world and embraced monkhood. When the 
famine ended, the emigrants returned, but the leader¬ 
ship of the Church was passed on to Sthulabhadra by 
Bhadrabahu who retired to Nepal. This was a time 
of revolution for the Jain Church. The returning 
monks condemned those who stayed behind in 
Magadha as heretical and indisciplined, because they 
violated the rule of nakedness and wore “white 
clothes.” The cleavage widened for want of the old 
Canon which fell into oblivion. An attempt to recover 
and fix it was made by convoking a Council at Patali- 
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jHitra, but the returning monks did not join it, while 
the old Canon comprising eleven Anyas composed by 
the Ganadharas, and fourteen Purims (“earlier” por¬ 
tions composed by Mahavira himself) were known 
only to Bhadrabahu who permitted Sthulabhadra, 
when he saw him in Nepal, to teach only the first 
ten Pumas. The Pataliputra Council thus established 
a fragmentary Canon called Slddhdnta containing some 
amount of new scriptures from which the present 
Canon of the Svetarnbaras ma^^ be taken to be derived. 
The returning monks who represented the orthodox 
section and were the spiritual ancestors of the Digam- 
baras, held that the true Canon had been lost for ever. 

Its Centres outside Magadha: Cjiain and Mathura. 
This internal difference must have considerably weak¬ 
ened the Jains who were losing their hold on Eastern 
India and settling in the West. Asoka refers to the Ni- 
I’granthas as one of the principal sects of his times, but 
his grandson and successor, Dasaratha, favoured their 
livals, the Ajivikas, while the Jains claim as their pat¬ 
ron the other grandson of Asoka, iiamely Samprati, 
who was ruling at Ujjain, then already a centre of 
Jainism. Another Jain centre seems to have grown up 
at Mathura where have been found numerous inscrip¬ 
tions testifying to the existence of a prosperous Jain 
community endowing by benefactions, images and 
shrines dedicated to Maliavlra and his predecessors. 
They also show that this community was distinctly 
Si'eidvibara, which was itself subdivided into smaller 
sects. The oldest of these inscriptions is dated 
in the ninth year of Kanishka (c. a.d. 87) and mentions 
the erection of a statue by a Jain lay-woman named 
Vikala at the instance of her preceptor, Naganandin, 
who belonged to the Kotika (Kautika) gana. This gana 
according to Sthaviravali, was founded by Sthavira 
Susthita who died in the year 313 after Mahavira, i.e. 
In 154 B.c. Thus the inscription makes the gvetambara 
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sect as oid as the middle of the second century p.c. 
Some of the Mathura inscriptions also refer to nuns 
and, therefore, point to the 6v^etambaras who alone 
admit women to tiie Order. 

Later Jaiji history is devoid of records except lor 
lists of teachers, aiid one legend, entitled Kdlakachdrya- 
Kathdvaka (“the story of the teacher Kalaka”), relat¬ 
ing tliat Kalaka, being insulted by King Gardabhilia of 
Ujjain, sought the help of Saka satraps under Sahanu- 
siihi (“king of kings", the title figuring on Kushana 
coins in the form Shufynano Shao) , and overthrew him. 
But his son, Vikramaditya, repelled the Sakas, recove'^- 
ed his kingdom, and established the Vikrama Era in 
58 B.c. This shows how the Jains settled at Ujjain in 
that early time and came to be associated with the 
Vikrama Era. 

CouiH’il of Vallabhl. The next important event is the 
Council held in Vallabhl in Gujarat under the presi¬ 
dency of Devariddhi Gani, also called the Kshamasra- 
mana. The SiddJidnta, established long ago by the 
Council of Pataliputra, gradually fell into disorder and 
was becoming extinct and so this Council was held to 
reduce it to order and to fix it in an authorized edition 
of manuscript “books’’. The deliberations of this Coun¬ 
cil resulted in the redaction of the Jain Canon in the 
form in which it is found in the present day.^ 

Rise of Biuldtiisni: the .Sdkyas. Buddhist legends 
represent tlie Buddha as the son of a king, and as one 
who would have become a universal king had he not 
renounced the world. His family is described as “a high 
and an unbroken Kshatriya family” [Sutta-Nipdta; 422- 
3]. This was a family of the Sakyas who, exiled from 
Saketa, the capital of Kosala (as stated in the Malm- 
vastii), emigrated to a region on the slopes of the 
Himalayas and founded there the city of Kapilavastu. 
The archaeological evidence furnished by the Asoka 
’ See ch. vi of Cambridge History^ Vol. I. 
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Pillar and Inscription at Lumbini has helped in the lo¬ 
cation of the site of Kapilavastu. The Sakya State was 
a republic, as we have seen, and was governed by an 
aristocracy of nobles called Rajas. Its city is not one of 
the six great cities in which Ananda wished his Master 
to die. And after His death, the claimants to shares of 
His replies iiicluded King AjMasatrii, but no king of the 
Sakyas, but only the Sakyas, ranking equally with 
other rebuplican, communities like the Koliyas, Mallas, 
or Lichchhavis. 

The Sakyas by gotra were Gautamas, just as the 
'Vlallas wore Vasishthas. The Buddha is addressed as 
an Ahgirasa. 

They followed some non-Aryan customs, c.g. marry¬ 
ing within the same gotra and prohibited degree of 
relationship. They were in the outskirts of Vedic civi¬ 
lization. E. J. Thomas [Life of Bnddhay^ p. 23] supposes 
their basic population to be Kol or Munda. 

The Buddha’s Parents. According to the Ceylon 
Chronicles, the two Sakya chiefs, Jayasena and Deva- 
daha, had each a son and a daughter, and each had his 
son married to the other’s daughter. The issues of each 
were similarly married. Thus Suddhodana, the son of 
Sihahanu, grandson of Jayasena, married Maya and 
Prajapati, the two daughters of Ahjana, the'son of 
Devadaha. The Buddha, then called Siddhartha (and 
also Sarvarthasiddha), was the son of Suddhodana and 
Maya, while Prajapati was the mother of Nanda. 

His Birth and Early Life. The date of the Buddha’s 
birth is inferred from that of his death which, accord¬ 
ing to Sinhalese tradition, took place in 543 b.c. As he 
lived for eighty years, he was born in 623 b.c. As al- 
leady stated, this dale is taken to be confirmed by cer¬ 
tain data and dates found in the inscription of Khara- 
vela. The date, 623 n.c., is, however, at conflict with the 

^ This erudite work I have consulted with great profit on 
this topic. 
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c«scevtained dale of Asoka whose consecration, dated in 
270 B.c., should, according to the CeyloJi Chronicles, be 
dated 218 years after the Nirvana, i.e. in 326 B.c. 

“Queen Mahaniaya, bearing the Bodhisatta for ten 
inoiitlis, when her time was come, desired to go to 
Devadaha, the city of her family. The king approved, 
eaused the road from Kapilavastu to Devadalia to be 
]nad(‘ smooth and adorned with vessels filled with 
plantaiJis, dags, and banners, and sent her in a 
])alajiquin;‘ On the way, in the Lumbin'i grove, she 
stoppeci and seized the branch of a sal tree, when she 
was “shaken with the throes of birth*’. Thus the 
Buddha was born, but seven days afterwards his 
iriothor died [Majjhlma, iii, 118; Nidcinakathd'}, and he 
was nursed by her stepmother and aunt, Mahapajay)ati 
Ootami. who “gav(' him milk and fed him from her 
breast.” 

The Buddha’s exact birth-place has been identified 
by the discovery of a pillar erected by Asoka in 250 
B.C., with the inscription—“hida Budhe Jdte Sakya- 
rnumti:' “here was born the Buddha Sakyamuni”, at 
the place called Lumbini (Lummini in the inscription), 
now known as Rummindei or Rupan dehi, in the Bithri 
Ihstrict of Nepal, about twelve miles from the nearest 
railway station, Nautanwa, on B.N.W.R. 

On the fifth day look place the name-giving cere¬ 
mony to which were invited 108 Brahmins. 

Luxury. Ho grew up in luxury, using sandalwood of 
Banaras and dress of Banaras cloth, tunic under-robe 
and cloak, with three palaces for the three seasons 
built for him. [Ahyu., i, 145] in his sixteenth year, and 
also dancing girls provided for his entertainment 
[Jdtaka Commentary], The name of his wife is various¬ 
ly given as Bhaddakachcha [Buddhavamsa, xxvi, 15]^ 
Bimba [Commentary on Jdtakas 281 and 485 and on 
Mahdpaddna Sutta], Gopa [Lalitavistara], and Yasod- 
dhara (in the Northern Budhist texts). 
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In the midst of luxury" and the pleasures of the 
palace, he felt profound]};^ affected by some of the 
features and facts of life, such as ‘'birth, old age, sick¬ 
ness, deatli, sorrow, and impurity” [Majjhima, i, 1631. 

Birth of a son: Renunciation. Then was born to 
Ihm a son, but he thought “a bond is born”. And so it 
precipitated his contemplated renunciation. That very 
night, with a look at his .son from the threshold of the 
chamber wliere his wife was sleeping, with her hand 
on the boy’s head, he left the palace and the city on 
his horse Kanthaka, with his charioteer, Chhanna, 
clinging to its tail. This was when he was twenty-nine. 

Riding beyond the territories of the Sakyas, Koli^^as, 
and Mallas, he reaches at daybreak the town Anu- 
vaineya of the Maineyas, six leagues away, crossing 
the river Anoma. There he gives his ornaments and the 
horse to Chliandaka, cuts off his hair, and changes his 
robes for yellow ones [LetJUavistara’], 

The canonical text. Majjhhna Nikciya [i, 240], puts 
a. simpler version of the Renunciation in the mouth of 
the Buddha : “Before my enlightenment, while yet a 
Bodhisatla, I thought, oppressive is life in a house 
where it is not easy to practise a full, pure, and reli¬ 
gious life. While yet a boy, a black-haired youth in the 
prime of life, while my unwilling mother and father 
wept with tear-stained faces, 1 cut off my hair and 
beard and putting on yellow robes went forth from a 
home to homeless life.” 

His First Teachers, Aldra and Udraka, at Rdjagriha. 

His fir.st task in this new life w’^as to find the teacher. 
The necessity for a teacher is first emphasized in the 
Upanishads which consider self-education like the 
blind man’s wandering. He first went to Alara Kalama, 
seeking “the good and the supreme state of peace”. 
Alara was a sage known for his powers of concentra¬ 
tion, because sitting on the road he did not see or hear 
500 carts rattling pa.st him [Mahdparinihbdna Suita, iv, 
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First Gautama mastered his doctrine in the sense 
that he could repeat or recite it But it was not realiza¬ 
tion of Truth. This came later. It was attainment of the 
state of Nothin^fi^ness. Then the teacher set his pupil as 
equal to himseli'. But the pupil thought his attainment 
was not com}:)Jete. It was not attainment of Nirvana. 
So he left his teacher in further quest of Truth. 

The same thing happened with his second teacher, 
Udraka Hamaputra, who taught the attainment of 
'‘Neither-Consciousness-nor-Non-Consciousness.” 

Penances. Then he made his way to Magadha’s 
army-township called Uruvela, where in a grove close 
to a river and a village where he could seek alms he 
settled down for further striving after higher know¬ 
ledge. The striving took the form of a graduated course 
of austerities associated with Jainism,^ by which he re¬ 
duced himself to a mere skeleton, skin and bone. He re¬ 
gulated and restrained breathing as well as food, tak¬ 
ing only “juice of beans, vetches, chickpeas, or pulse”, 
such as could be held in his hollowed palm. 

But this severe mortification proved equally fruit¬ 
less. So he gave it up and thought of another way of 
enlightenment, only keeping free from “sensual desires 

^ The Jaina author Devascnacharya of the eighth century 
A.D. in his Darsana.sara [6-101 actually states that the Buddha 
.Nlrn'ted as a Jain, being ordained as Muni Buddhakirti by tVie 
Jain saint, Pihitasrava, in the Saihgha of Sri Parsva at the 
town of Pala.''ha on the river Sarayu, and that, after a time, 
he took to eating fish and flesh, wearing red cloth, preaching 
his own Dharma; and saying there was no harm in taking 
such food [Kamta Prasad Jain in B. C. Law's Buddhistic 
Sivdirs, p. 118j. The Majjhnmi NikCiya also refers to his 
“siicaring off hair and beard" [ii. 5, in Silachara’s translation], 
coriesponding to the Jain practice called kesa-luficha-kriyd. 
The fact seems to be that the Buddha first tried the two pre¬ 
vailing sy^len^s of self-realization, Brahmanical (under Alara 
and Udraka) and Jain, and then developed his own. Mrs. 
Rhys Davids also holds that the Buddha first went to VesalT 
to seek his teachers and found there Alara Kalama and 
Uddaka and later began Jain practices [Gota 7 na Die Man, 
22-5.!, 
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and evil ideas/'’ He resumed '‘solid food, rice, and sour 
milk”, whereupon his five Brahmin associates, think¬ 
ing that “he gave up striving, living in abundance”, 
deserted him in disgust. 

Mrs. Rhys Davids reconstructs the history of Gau¬ 
tama’s early training thus : He begins his Quest in a^s- 
sociation with five other Parivrajakas called Pcincha- 
vaggiya bhikkhu, “five-setter alms-men,” named Anna 
Kondafina, Assaji, Vappa, Mahanama, and Bhaddiya, 
who were “of great help to him” (bahupakdrd) in men¬ 
tal and moral companionship. They first began by 
})enance or tapas, then greatly in vogue among the 
Jains at Vaisali. They also discussed the doctrines of 
the day, “about orderly process in nature {prakriti), 
in man’s world way (karma) —this from the Niganthas 
—about system in musing or Jhana, from Alara and 
Uddaka, about the academic lay or secular training 
ol thought (non-Brahman) in naming, numbering, 
analysis (Sdnkliya) first taught by Kapiia at Mathura 
or Taxila and “much besides”. Out of all this material 
Gautama hammered out a new system [Sdkya, p. 123]. 

Stages of Progress. His progress was in stages thus 
described : (1) First trance of joy combined with 

reasoning; (2) second trance of joy in which reasoning 
ceased; (3) third trance, marked by equanimity to¬ 
wards joy and aversion; (4) fourth trance, “which is 
without pain and pleasure”; (5) remembrance of for¬ 
mer existence “with mind concentrated, cleansed, spot¬ 
less, and with defilements gone”; (6) vision of “pass¬ 
ing away and rebirth of beings in conditions deter¬ 
mined by their Karma''; (7) “knowledge of the des¬ 
truction of the dsaua-s, viz., sensual desire (kdma), de¬ 
sire for existence (bhdva), and ignorance (avijjd)'': 
“knowing what is pain, the cause of pain, the destruc- 
tion of pain, and the way that leads to its destruction”; 
(8) knowledge of emancipation, realizing that “des- 
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troyed is rebirth” [Majjhimay i, 240 iT.]. 

Sujdid and Sotthiya. This is the canonical account of 
(raiiiama’s striving for Truth. The scriptures make it a 
six years’ striving. Bui the period is made more event¬ 
ful by later authorities. The Jut aka makes Gautama 
lirst go to Rajagi'ilia, where he is received by Bimbisara 
with great devotion which ho does not accept in his 
search after Truth and its teachers. According to Ma/id- 
: asUi, he secs Alara first, then Bimbisara, and then 
Udraka, whose teaching he practised at Rajagriha. 
When Gautama decides to take solid food, it was 
Sujata, the daugliter of Senani of Uruvela, who gives 
that food according to the Jdtaka. He was seen in medi¬ 
tation under the Banyan or Bodhi-trec to which the 
scriptures make no reference. The grass-cutter, 
Sotthiya, is introduced as giving him handfuls of grass 
on which he sat till bis Enlightenment. 

His First Pupil. After Enlightenment, the Buddha 
thought of teaching his doctrine first to his two teach¬ 
ers, Alara, and Udraka. But they were then not living, 
Ife then thought of the five monks who did so much for 
him and were then in the deer-park of Isipatana near 
Banaras. So from Uruvela he made his way to Banaras, 
meeting on the road, betv>;'een Bodhi-tree and Gaya, the 
Ajivika ascetic, Upaka, who was sceptical about his 
Plnlightenment and went his own way. At Isipatana, he 
met the five monks to whom he gave his first sermon 
called Dharma-cliakra-pravartana-sulra in Sam., v. 420, 
in which are to be found the fundamental principles 
of Buddhism. These may be stated as follows. 

First Sermon. A monk .should avoid the two extremes 
' conjoined with (1) Self-torture and (2) Passions”. 

He should follow the Middle Path by first grasping 
the four Truths : (1) "the truth of pain,” as manifest 
in "birth, old age, sickness, death, sorrow, lamentation, 
dejection, and despair”; (2) "the truth of the cause of 
pain”, viz. craving for existence, passion, pleasure, 
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leading to rebirth; (3) *^the truth of cessation of pain/ 
by ceasing of craving, by renunciation; and (4) “the 
ti'uth of the way that leads to the cessation of pain,’' 
viz. the Middle Path, which is the Eight-fold Path con¬ 
sisting of 'Tight views, intention, speech, action, liveli¬ 
hood, effort, mindfulness, and concentration.” 

After the sermon, the Buddha had his first disciples 
in the five Brahmins Kondahha, Vap]3a, Bhaddiya, 
Mahanama, and Assaji. 

First Sariigha. Plis next di.sciples were Yasa, son of a 
wealthy gildmaster of Benaras, his father, who became 
his first upamka or lay-disciple, his mother, and former 
wife who became his first women lay-di.sciples, four 
friends of Yasa. followed by fifty, bringing in a total of 
.sixty monks with whom the Buddhist Church began its 
work. 

Bhadravarg?ya. After rains» the Buddha left Isipatana 
and returned to Uruvela, converting on the way thirty 
wealthy young men with Bhadra as their leader (Bha- 
clravargiya), 

1,0(10 Jafilas. At Uruvela lived 500 Jatila (matted¬ 
haired) ascetics, firo-worshippers, under their leader 
Kassapa, and, down the river, his two brothers, Nadi 
with oOO, and Gaya, with 200, disciples. This brother¬ 
hood of 1,000 Jatilas was converted by the Buddha who 
then went with them to Rajagriha where King Bimbi- 
sara and his people were surprised to see a sage of the 
standing of Kassapa publicly paying homage to the 
Buddha as his Lord. 

Veluvana. Bimbisara made a gift of the park called 
Veluvana to the Buddha and his Order. 

Sect of Sa?7jaya: Sariputta and Moggallana. The next 
event at Rajagriha was the breaking up of the Order of 
Sanjaya with his 250 disciples and their conversion to 
Buddhism. The lead in the matter was taken by Sari- 
putta and Moggallana who at once became the 
Buddha’s chief disciples. The commentators make the 
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former the son of Sari or Saradvatiputra who was born 
in the viJlage called Upatissa. The latter was born in 
the village called Kolita, the son of a brahmin woman, 
Iv/l oggali. 

These numerous conversions created a sensation in 
Magadha where the people complained that ‘‘the asce¬ 
tic Gotama is come to bring childlessness, widowhood, 
and subversion of families”. 

Kdhjila and Nanda at Kapilavastii. The next important 
events in his ministry took place at his own na¬ 
tive place, Kapilavastu, where he imparted his teach¬ 
ing to his father and the ladies of the palace, including 
his wife, and made monks of both Rahiila, his son, and 
Najida, his cousin, the son of his step-mother, Gotami, 
on the very day fixed for Nanda’s installation as Crown 
Prince and for his marriage with a local beauty named 
Janapada-Kalyani. By the monkhood of these two boys, 
King Suddhodana had no other heir left for his king¬ 
dom. In great angurish, he said to the Buddha : “The 
love for a son, Lord, cuts into the skin, the flesh, the 
bones, and reaches the marrow.” His case made the 
Buddha give the ruling that no one should be admitted 
as a monk without his parents^ consent. 

Bhadrika, Aniiruddha, Anatida, Upali, and Devadatta 
at Aiinpiya. Further important conversions took place 
at Anupiya where the Buddha was staying on his way 
back to Rajagriha. There he was seen by Bhadrika 
(Bhaddiya), one of the Sakya kings, accompanied by 
Anuruddha, Ananda, UpiRi, the barber, and Devadatta^ 
his cousin, all of wdiom embraced monkhood, and be¬ 
came famous figures in the history of Buddhism, ex¬ 
cept the last, the Buddhist Judas. The Buddha appoint¬ 
ed Ananda as his per.‘=onal attendant. 

Sudalia Andlhapindika; his gift of Jetavana at K'Jrdvastl. 
At Rajagriha he was staying at Sitavana where he 
converted a merchant of Sravasti named Sudatta who 
came there on business and was much moved by the 
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lavish enlertainmenl given to the Buddha and his 
Order by his own sister, the wife oi the ghdrnaster ot 
Rajagriha. On returning to Sravasti, he wanted to 
acquire the park of Prince Jeta for the Buddha’s re¬ 
treat. But Jeta said it could not be bought except with 
as many gold pieces as could cover it. The merchant 
closed with the offer, but Jeta tried to back out till the 
case was decided against him by the law-cMiurt. Siidatta 
then brought carts of gold pieces to cover the ground, 
amounting to eighteen kotis, while Jeta himself, moved 
by the merchant’s colossal gift, contributed the cost of 
the gateway with a storehouse. Sudatta is known by 
his title, Anathapindika, or Anathapindada, “giver of 
alms to the destitute” [Chullafagga, p. 159; P^’ansboll’s 
Jatakas, i, 92-3]. 

This singular gift is commemorated in stone in one 
of the Bharhut sculptures bearing the inscribed label : 
Jetavana Anadhapediko deti Kotisarrithcitena Keta : 
“Anathapindika makes a gift of Jetavana as its pur¬ 
chaser with a layer of kotis of coins.” This is based on 
the canonical passage : ‘‘Anathapindiko Gahapati saka- 
t;ehi hirahham nibbahapetum Jetavaham koti-santha- 
ram santharapesi [zb.] : ‘‘Anathapindika, banker, 
carrying gold coins in carts, covers up Jeta park a 
layer of kotis (of coins).” 

The sculpture, translating into stone this canonical 
account, depicts (a) a cart with its bullocks released 
and coins (square pieces) unloaded and spread on the 
ground; (b) the Bodhi-tree surrounded by railing and 
four other trees to indicate the garden (z^ana); and (c) 
the two cottages, the Buddha’s private chambers, 
which are labelled as Gamdha (fragrant)-kuti and 
Kosmhha (perfumed, from Kausuvchka, bearing the 
scent of kusuvihha flower)-kizti (cottage). 

Visakhd: her gift of Purvardnia. The legends 
[Dhavimapada Commentary, i, 384; Angu. Commen¬ 
tary, i, 404] tell of another great benefactress of the 
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Church from the same city, viz. Visakha, daughter of a 
gildma!.1er of Bhaddiya, a town of Ahga, from which 
he was deputed by King Bimbisara to King Prasenajil 
for settlement in Kosaia as a banker. On his way to 
Sravasti. he found a pleasant place where ho spent the 
evening (sdyam) for which it was called Saketa, where 
he was permitted to settle by Prasenajit. Visakha was 
married to Punyavardhana, son of Migara, a gildrnaster 
of Saketa and a follower of the naked ascetics, at 
whoso instigation he brought charges against Visakha 
to get her out, but she disproved them and wanted to 
leave him when he was converted by the Buddha after 
a visit. Once, Visakha forgot to take her costly head¬ 
dress left at a monastery where slie was hearing the 
Buddha’s discourse. It was kept safe by Ananda, but 
Visakha i.vould not take it back but i)ut it up for sale. 
It was too costly for a buyer, and so it was appropriat¬ 
ed for building a monastery at Sravasti called Piirva- 
rama which the Buddha used as his Retreat alternately 
with Jetavana. She further endowed the permanent 
supply for the monks of eight kinds of alms, viz. robe 
for the rains, food for an incoming or departing monk, 
and for his attendant, as also for a sick monk and his 
attendant, medicine, and gruel, and bathing-dresses 
for nuns. 

This benefaction illustrates the spirit of humanitar- 
ianism and positivist social service inspired by early 
Buddhism which made for both moral and spiritual 
uplift of its votaries. 

Within two years of the first preaching, there were 
thus founded three most important monasteries at 
Rajagriha, Kapilavastu, and Sravasti. 

Order of Nuns. The fifth year of his ministry was 
marked by an important event, the establishment of 
the Order of Nuns. The Buddha was then staying at 
the Pinnacled Hall (Kutagarasala) at Vaisali when his 
father died and he returned home. He had to settle 
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there a feud between the Sakyas and Koliyas regard¬ 
ing irrigation from the Rohini and was then approach¬ 
ed by his widowed stepmother, Mahapraiapati, for 
permission to become a nun. The permission was thrice 
refused by Buddha who returned to Vaisall only to be 
followed by her ''with swollen feet, and covered with 
dust, and weeping outside the door” till Ananda inter¬ 
vened and got her the permission on condition of ob¬ 
servance of eight strict Rules requiring a nun always 
to salute a monk irrespective of her standing, and 
never to rebuke or abuse a monk on any pretext, not 
to spend Retreat in a place where there is no monk, 
and so forth. The Buddha, liowever, was careful to 
state that these strict Rules were necessary like dykes 
to check the overflow of a reservoir, but l)y the ad¬ 
mission of women to the church, it would be like a 
l\ouse of more women than men, liable to be broken 
into by robbers, and where it should have lasted long, 
for 1,000 years, it would last now for 500 years, and not 
last long. 

Famous Nuns. In connection with the Order of Nixns 
it may not be amiss to give here its brief history. 
Gotami was followed by her daughter Nanda, and 
Tihadda Kachchana, the Buddha’s wife. Over seventy 
nuns are mentioned in the Therigdthd, of \vhom twelve 
appear to be more historical and famous. Khema, wife 
of Bimbisara, was good enough to give instruction to 
King Prasenajit. Dhammadinna composed a whole 
Sutta [Majjhima, i, 299]. Kisa (Kriskl, lean) Gotam! of 
Sravasti became a nun, after losing her only child, and 
later an Arhat, 

Non-Buddhist female Ascetics. The commentaries 
bring to light the existence of non-Buddhist female 
ascetics. The Jain girl Patachara was converted by 
Sariputra and became a nun. Some hostile ascetics 
got hold of the female ascetic (mdnavikd), Chiheha, to 
assail the character of the Buddha. Another female 
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ascetic (pavivvajikci) named Sundarl, was similarly 
used by cojispirators against the Buddha. 

To resume now the narrative of his ministry, we 
have seen that during the first five years the Buddha 
liad visited five important centres, viz. Banaras, 
Rajagriha, Kapilavastu. Sravasti, and Vaisali. It is, 
however, difficult to determine the exact chronological 
sequence of the events of his forty-five years’ ministry 
on the basis of the available records, which are not 
canonical but mostly commentarial. We shall mention 
only the typical incidents. 

Vihdras at Vaisdli. We have referred to his visit to 
Vaisali. It has been already related how his first visit 
to Vaisali was prayed for by the whole Lichchhavi na¬ 
tion in order that his sacred presence might purify 
their city and purge it of the plague then raging there 
and how he was given a right royal reception by a 
procession of innumerable elephants and chariots. 
Vaisali provided for the Buddha’s residence the Kuta- 
garasala, Pinnacled Hall, in Mahavana and eight other 
parks, as already related, while, like Visakha of Sra- 
vasti, Vaifali also gave to the Church benefactresses 
like the courtesan Ambapali and Balika, whose gifts 
are already noticed. 

Miracles Condemned. In one of his visits to Rajagriha, 
one of his disciples tried to humiliate the six 
})rominerit leaders of non-Buddhist sects already re¬ 
ferred to by exhibition of superhuman powers. The 
Buddha severely castigated him and ruled out such 
P'racticGS by his monks, as it would not be to the 
advantage of the converts or the unconverted. 

Prince Bodhi of Bharga Country. The Buddha’s eighth 
Retreat was at the Crocodile Hill (Suihsumara- 
giri) in the deer-park of the Bheskala forest in the 
Bharga country, of which the chief, Prince Bodhi, gave 
the Buddha and his Order an entertainment in his new 
palace which the Buddha would not enter till the 
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white cloth, on the steps, on which he could not tread, 
was removed. There he also saw the pious house¬ 
holder Nakulapita and his wife whom he ranked as 
the chief of those that win confidence [Aiigu. Comvien- 
tary, i, 400], 

Ghoshitdrdma, gift of Vatsa King Udayana, at Kau- 
.sdmbi; Pdrileyyaka forest. The ninth Retreat at Kau- 
sambi in the Vihara called Ghoshitarama, the gift of 
one of the three Ministers of the Vatsa King Udayana, 
was marked by two important events. A Brahm’n 
w-'antcd to marry his proud daughter, Magandiya, to 
the Buddha as the only suitable husband for her. She 
was rejected and became the wife of King Udayana 
who had another wife, Samavati. a Buddhist lay- 
devotee, upon whom she avenged her insult by en¬ 
compassing her death in a conflagration of the jialace 
\Sntta NipMa, iv, 9; Dhp. Com., i. 199-222; Ucldna. ip, 
10]. The next event was the first schism in tlie 
Church due to a monk, not confessing guilt, being e.x- 
pelled under rules which were challenged. The 
Buddha failing to settle the difference retired to keep 
retreat alone in the Parileyyaka forest, away from his 
monks. The monks, forfeiting by their behaviour the 
sympathy of the city, sought out the Buddha, then 
at SravastI, his tenth Retreat, aiid asked pardon 
[Vmaya, i, 337; Jdt., iii. 486; Dhp. Com., i. 53]. Accord¬ 
ing to Uddna [iv, 5], the Buddha left Kausambi as it 
was crowded with monks, nuns, lay people, and 
heretics. 

Famine at Veraiijd. At Veranja, his twelfth Retreat, 
the Brahmin Veranja, being converted, invited the 
Buddha and his monks to spend the rains there. But 
he was unable to arrange for his promised hospitality, 
at it was a time of famine, and he had so many 
other duties in his household. It was left to 500 
horse-merchants to feed the monks, whereupon 
Moggallana contemplated getting food by exerci.se of 
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his .superhuman powi'rs, which, as usual, the Buddha 
could not. permit [Uukcw iii> 1-11; Jah, iii, 49b; Dhp. 
Com,, ii, 153]. 

Nursing a Sick Monk. At his fifteenth Retreat in the 
Nyagordiia grove at Sravasti, the Buddha addressed 
a discourse to his cousin, Mahanaman, on his succeed¬ 
ing to the headship of the Sakya republic after 
Ifiiaddiya becoming a monk. At this time, his father- 
ii^-law, angry at his desertion of his daughter, mis¬ 
behaved towards him, getting drunk and waylaying 
him, but he immediately died [Dhp. Com., iii, 44]. 
Rahuia, then twenty years old, received his full ordina¬ 
tion (iq)ammpadd ), 

A striking story is also told of the Buddha’s fellow- 
feeling and humanity in himself nursing a forsaken 
sick monk, Tissa of Sravasti, suffering from a skin dis¬ 
ease and smelling foul. The Buddha with his own 
hands washed him in hot water and had him clothed 
in fresh robes and exhorted the monks thus : “You 
Jjave rieitlier father nor mother, wherefore be father 
and mether to one another!” [Dhp. Com.y i, 319]. 

Angiilimflla. His twentieth Reti-eat was at Sravasti, 
where several important events took place. The first 
was the conversion of tlie bandit Ahgulimala, so called 
because he wore a “garland of fingers” severed from 
his victims. The Buddha met him in a forest near 
Chalika and tamed his wild nature on the spot. He 
became a monk and sat with the Buddha when King 
Prasenajit came in. The king was horrified on learn¬ 
ing that the bandit was there till he was reassured by 
the Buddha. Then the king offered him robes and 
other requisites, but Ahgulimala answered, “Enough, 
O King, I have my three robes” [Majjhirna, ii, 98; Dhp. 
Com., iii, 169]. 

Ananda. The second event was the appointment by 
the Buddha of Ananda as his permanent personal 
attendant. Hitherto the Buddha was served by turns 
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by 2 Tioriks carrying' his bowl and robe. Once an 
attendant, Nagasamdla by name, at a crossing o£ 
went his own way and not the way that the Buddha 
wished, throwing down his bowl and robe, only to be 
pounced upon by robbers. At another time, the 
attendant, Meghiya, similarly disobeyed him to medi¬ 
tate in a mango-grove for which lie was not considered 
fit for his evil thoughts. The Buddha, therefore, de¬ 
clared that he needed a reliable attendant in his ad¬ 
vancing age. Sariputta at once rose and offered his 
services which the Buddha did not accept, as he had 
other work to do. Then rose Moggallana and the 
eighty chief disciples. But the Buddha chose Ananda 
who was waiting in silence to be asked. Ananda 
agreed under certain conditions dictated by his devo¬ 
tion to the Buddha. These were that he must refuse 
the things meant for the Buddha personally, whether 
fine robes, special alms, scented chamber, or personal 
invitation, and that he must have the privilege to ac¬ 
company him going on invitation, to present people to 
him, to have free access to him, and to repeat to him 
the teaching given in his presence. 

iSrdvastL The chronicle of the ministry breaks off at 
this point. As stated in the commentary on the Buddha- 
vamsa which mentions these Retreats, the Buddha 
hereafter stayed permanently at Sravasti. alternating 
between the Viharas of Jetavana and Purvarama. 

Devadatta. Perhaps the only unpleasant phase of his 
career was that connected with the opposition and 
jealousy of his cousin Devadatta. The Devadatta 
legends are variously given in the different sources. 
Some tell of their youthful rivalries in sport and love. 
But the Pali accounts start him as a follower of the 
Buddha who cherishes him as one of his eleven chief 
disciples. Only once he hints at his evil wishes [SnTfi., 
ii, 156]. The story of his defection is given in the 
Vinaya [ii, 196] and later works [Jdt., v, 333; Dhp. 
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Cow., i. 133] and in fragments in the Ahguttara [ii, 73; 
hi, 123, 402;'iv. 1(50]. 

Dcvadatta's plan was first to win ov^er Ajataslru by 
show of superhuman powers he had acquired in his 
early training. Next, he claimed the leadership of the 
Order which lie expected the Buddha to give up in his 
old age. He was then seventy-two. But the Buddha was 
not. prepared to hand over the Order even to disciples 
like Sariputta and Moggallana, much less to a “vile 
fine" like Devadatta. Devadatta now became his open 
opponent and the Buddha had an Act of Proclamation 
issued declaring that neither he nor his Order was res¬ 
ponsible in any way for anything done by Devadatta. 
He now plotted that he should kill the Buddha, and 
Ajata.''atru his father. Bimbisara. The first plot failed 
in spite of several attempts. The second succeeded. In 
the Digha [ii, 72], Ajatasatru repents, saying; “For 
the sake of lordship, I deprived my righteous father, 
the righteous king, of life.” But in the Vinaya, Bimbi¬ 
sara himsoll resigns his kingdom to his son on discover¬ 
ing that he wanted to kill him. Then Devadatta openly 
promoted schism by pressing for stricter rules requir¬ 
ing monks to dwell only in forests, at the foot of a tree, 
and not under a roof, to live on alms and not to accept 
invitations, to wear cast-off rags and not robes given 
by laymen, and not to eat flesh or fish. The Buddha 
said these rules were permissible but not obligatory. 
This led Devadatta to defame the Buddha as one given 
to luxury, and get together with his associate, Koka- 
lika, a following of 500 new monks from Vaisali. He was 
discoursing to the Congregation which the Buddha 
asked Sariputra and Maudgayayana to attend. When 
he was tired, he asked Sariputra to address the Congre¬ 
gation and himself went to sleep. He woke up to find 
that all his recruits were won over by Sariputra. 

Ajdtasatru. As regards the attitude of Ajatasatru, we 
have already seen how, repentant as a parricide, he 
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sought consolation from each of the six heretical 
teachers, including Gosala and Mahavira, and ulti¬ 
mately found it by approaching the Buddha under the 
advice of his physician Jivaka. 

Jivaka. This Jivaka was an ornament of the Order 
both, for his medical skill and devotion to the Buddha. 
He specialized in children’s diseases and was known as 
Korndrabhaclicha. .He was sent for study to Taxila 
by a son of Bimbisara, Prince Abhaya, who brought 
him up when he was thrown away on a dust heap 
by his mother, the courtesan Salavati of Rajagriha. 
For seven years he studied medicine at Taxila, culti- 
'.'ating by fieldwork a direct knowledge of medicinal 
plants within a radius of a yojana. The completion of 
his study was announced by his teacher who said : 
“You have done your learning, my good Jivaka; this 
will do for acquiring your livelihood.” He then left 
for home. On the way, he Heated a rich merchant’s 
wife at Saketa and earned a fee of 16,000 kahdpana-;. 
He next cured King Bimbisara of his fistula by “one 
anointing”, and was appointed by him as State-physi¬ 
cian and also physician to the Buddha and his Order. 
He also cured a commercial magnate of Rajagriha by 
a surgical operation, making him lie down on each 
side for a week and on his back for another week. 
He earned a fee of 200,000 kdhdpanas. He was called 
to Banaras to treat a merchant’s son suffering from 
intestine entanglement which had to be removed by 
operation. He got a fee of 16,000 kdhdpanas. He was 
also called to Ujjeni to treat King Pajjota (Pradyota) 
“suffering from jaundice”. He sent him a present of 
costly cloth which he gave to the Buddha. At this 
time the Buddha himself suffered from constipation. 
He first prescribed a fat with which his body was rub¬ 
bed for a few days by Ananda and then three handfuls 
of three drugged lotuses to be smelt by the patient who 
was also kept on hquid diet till he was cured [Vinaya. 
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SBFL. xvii, pp. 171-195J. 

Last Days and Illness. Up to the last days of his life 
live Buddha kept to his full programme of travelling 
ai)d preaching. In his seventy-ninth year he was at 
Lajagriha whence he proceeded to Ambalatthika, 
Naianda, aiid Patahgrama, where Ajatasatru was lay¬ 
ing the foundation of a fort for his projected conquest 
of tlie Lichchhavis on the other side of the Ganges. 
Here he prophesied : “As far as Aryan people resort, 
as far as merchants travel, this will become the chief 
city, Pataliputra” [ Mahdparinibhdna-Sihia']. He then 
went out of the city by a gate named Gotama Gate and 
crossed the river at the point called the Gotama P'erry 
and arrived at VaisaJi. There, in the village Bcluva 
close by, he fell seriously ill and prophesied : “At the 
end of three months hence the Tathagata will die.” 
Leaving Vaisall, he passed through several villages, 
Bhandagama, Hatthigama, Ambagama, Jambugama, 
and Bhoganagara till ho came to Pava, where he stay¬ 
ed in the mango-grove of Chunda, the Smith, who treat¬ 
ed him to his last meal consisting of hard and soft 
food and a quantity of sukaramaddava, which the old¬ 
est commentators explain as “the flesh of a pig made 
soft and oily” but which meant “the sprout of a plant 
trodden by pigs, or a mushroom (ahichchhaitaka) 
growing in a place trodden by pigs, or a flavouring 
substance” [Uddna Com., i, 299]. After the meal, the 
Buddha had an attack of dysentery, with discharge of 
blood, and violent deadly pains which he controlled, 
and then moved on towards Kusinara. 

From Pdvd to Kiisindrd. On the way, he asked 
Ananda to spread a robe fourfold for a comfortable 
seat and to bring water to drink from the stream called 
ICakuttha close by. Just then 500 carts crossing the 
stream had made its waters muddy and turbid. But 
Ananda found them clear and pure. Here he had a 
visitor, Pukkusa, a Malla, and a pupil of his teacher, 
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Alara Kalama, who became a lay disciple. To him (he 
lUiddha related an anecdote. Once he was at a place 
(‘ailed Atuma where it rained with thunder and light¬ 
ning, killing two .farmers and four oxen, and bringing 
a great crowd without his knowing why, so intense 
v;as his concentratioTi. 

After batliing in the river, the Buddha look further 
lest in a mango-grove where he thought that, as his 
end was approaching, Chunda might be blamed for the 
meal that brought on his illness and so he left with 
Ananda a message that the meal that Chunda gave was 
the last meal of the Tathagata and would bring him 
great gain. 

Last Words. The Buddha rose and proceeded farther, 
crossing the Hiranyavati, and reached Kusinara 
vvliere he took his last rest in a grove of sal trees. He 
said : “Come, Ananda, arrange a bed with the head to 
1.1 tc north : I am suffering and would lie down.’' He 
was fanned by the elder Upavana. He sent Ananda to 
t( li the Mailas of Kusinara of his coming end and they 
came with their whole f^imilies and were presented to 
him by families and not individually, as they were too 
many. In the meanwhile, a local ascetic Subhadda re¬ 
ceived his last teaching. Next, he asked the assembled 
monks to question him about any doubts they had, but 
all remained silent. Then he addressed to them his last 
words : “Now, monks, I have nothing more to tell you 
than this : subject to decay are all compounded things : 
work out your salvation with earnestness " 

Last Scenes. Among the monks was Anuruddha con¬ 
soling the lamenting lay-public. 

Kassapa tfie Great was coming along from Pava 
with his company of monks and heard of the Master's 
death from an Ajivika ascetic on the way. 

The Mailas assembled with scents, garlands, music 
and robes to do honour to the body of the Lord. After 
cremation they threw scented water on the relics 
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which they prot(?cted by a fence of spears. 

TiK‘n cain(' eight claimants for share of the relic^ 
over wliich each promised to erect a stupa. Their names 
are already stated. 

Genuine Kelics. Archaeological excavation has 
brought to light shrines containing the relics and 

proved the truth of the texts. In 1898 Peppe excavated 
a stupa at Piprahwa close to the Nepal border, and 
found in its interior stone chamber several vessels con¬ 
taining bones among othe^r things. And, what is more 
interesting, round the rim of the lid of one stone vessel 
runs an inscription in Asokan characters, which is read 
as follows : Sukitib^iatinarii sabhaginikanaih saputada- 
laiutm lyayh salilanidhane Budhasa BJuwavate Sakiya- 
naiU''; “This relic treasury of the Lord Buddha—the 
sukriti, pious foundation, of the Sakya brethren, with 
their sisters, children, and wives”; implying that it was 
the stupa constructed by the entire Sakya community, 
males, females, and children, to enshrine the sacred 
relics. 

There is doubt about the meaning of the inscription 
and about its date, which may be of the time of Asoka 
from the script used, but the authenticity of the relics 
need not be doubted. 

A stupa was unearthed near Peshawar at Shah-ji-ki- 
dherl containing a relic-casket on the bottom of which 
was found a six-sided crystal reliquary in which were 
contained three small fragments of bone believed to be 
the original relics deposited in the stupa by Kanishka, 
which, as Yuan Chwang tells us, were the relics of the 
Buddha [Arch, Sur. Rep., 1908-9, p. 49] The name of 
Kanishka is inscribed on the casket. 

A few more relics were discovered by Sir John Mar¬ 
shall at Taxila in 1913-14 and presented to the Buddhists 
of Ceylon. The relic chamber was placed six feet below 
the foundations of the stupa unearthed. In the chamber 
were found four coins of Kings Maues and Azes I, and 
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a vase of steatite. The vase contained a miniature cas¬ 
ket of gold shaped like an ancient dagaba of Taxila. 
And inside the casket was found the bone relic. 

Later, Sir John Marshall discovered some more relics 
in a group of chapels attached to the Dharmarajika 
Stupa in the Chir Tope Mound at Taxila. In one of 
these was found a steatite vessel containing a silver 
vase in which were found an inscribed scroll and a 
gold casket contchning minute bone-relics which, as 
.stated in the inscription (of the year 136 of Azes 1), 
were tlie very “relics of the Holy One” (the Buddha). 

Another body-relic of the Buddha has been lately 
recovered from the remains of a stiipa at Nagarjuni- 
konda in Gujitur district. The name Nagarjuna is tliat 
of the founder of the Madhyamika Scitooi and adherent 
of Mahayana Buddhism who had lived about second 
century a.d. The relic was deposited in a round gold 
box of 4 in. diameter. Several structures built round 
the stfipa boar inscriptions wliich describe it as the 
Great Stupa {MahctcJietiya) “protected by the corpo¬ 
real relics” (dhdtuvara-parlgahiia) of the Blessed One, 
so that it was really erected to enshrine relics of the 
Lord Buddha [Ep. Ind., xx, 1-37]. 

This relic was also in the neighbourhood of another 
relic which was discovered as early as 1892 in a siiipa 
at Bhattiprolu in the same district. 

Indebtedness of Buddhism to Previous Systems, Jain¬ 
ism, Sdfikhya, or Yoga. It is beyond the scope of history 
to deal with the doctrines, principles and practices 
which distinguish Buddhism as a religion and a philo¬ 
sophy. It may, however, be generally noted that 
Buddhism is very largely the outcome of the pre-exist¬ 
ing Brahminical thought. It was known as a New Word 
for the emphasis it laid on life as distinct from ritual. 
But even here it is anticipated by some of the Upani- 
shads which, as we have seen, put the knowledge of the 
Atman as the sole and ultimate Reality above Veda and 
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ritual, and especially by the teachings of Eishi Yajha- 
valkya insisting not merely on the ultimate oneness of 
Man willi the Highest or Brahman but also on the 
achievement of that Oneness or self-realization as a 
progressive process figured as a Way {mdrga or ydna) 
through worlds of rebirth or transmigration [Bri. Upa., 
iv, 4, 8]. Buddhism was also anticipated in some of its 
features by Jainism which led it by about a generation, 
as we have seen. Both Jainism and Buddhism agree in 
stressing the possibility and need of altering by deli¬ 
berate deeds {karma) the consequences of deeds, and 
also in the doctrine of Ahirhsd. Buddhism is also sup- 
})Osed to have been very much influenced by that phase 
of Brahminical thought which goes by the name of 
Sahkhya of which the founder was Kapila of Mathura. 
Jacobi goes so far as to say that Buddhist philosophy 
is “derived from Sahkhya^”. Another feature of the 
cider culture influencing Buddhism was the System of 
Yoga or Dhydna (Pali jhdna), 

The ^ramana in Sanskrit and Pali Texts. Buddhism 
as a System of Release was also anticipated by vari- 
c us other Systems of Release for which India then, as 
now, offers a special field. The Buddhist had his fore¬ 
runner in the Achelaka, the Nigahtha, the Ajivaka and 
others, all aiming at salvation termed mukii, inoksha, 

1 This is an exaggerated view. There are both resemblances 
and difTerences between the two systems. The chief resem¬ 
blances arc (1) in the dialectic presentation of Reality, e.g. 
in the doctrine of Patichchasamuppdda and the Sahkhyan 
scheme of evolution from Prakriii to the Tanmatras, Maha- 
bhutas, etc.; (2) in the doctrine of Evil and Impermanence 
(cf. “Duhkha-traya-bhighatat jijfiasa-tadavaghatake-hetau” of 
Sahkhya’and Buddhist ''Anichcha, Diikkha and Anatta”); (3) 
in the Way of Release being inner discipline without refer¬ 
ences to any divine grace or teleological principle. The main 
differences are that the Sahkhya posits the duality of Sub¬ 
ject and Object (Purusha and Prakriti) and Buddhism their 
identity and that there is no identity of concepts like the 
Buddhist riipa, vedand, etc., which are not known in 
Sahkhya. 
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vimuiti. The man achieving it, the man at peace, was 
called Sramana (Pali samaiia), ‘The toiler'' in the ori¬ 
ginal sense, but later “one who has toiled and reaped 
the result". The Sramana was a social feature existing 
before Buddhism. The word first occurs in the Brihadd- 
ranyaka Upanishad [iv, 8, 22]. It is very usual in the 
Pali books, and especially the expression. Sainana- 
Brdkrnana. These made up the religious world of the 
times. The Buddha is often called Samana Gotama. 
The term came to mean the ordinary hhikkhu or 
almsman (from hhikkhd =: broken meats) with the de¬ 
rivative Samanera denoting the novice. But the origi¬ 
nal Srainaria of the Brahmin books was, as we have 
seen, more thorough-going in his renunciation. He was 
not the almsfed almsman haunting the doorsteps of 
villagers. He lived on wild roots and fruits in the for¬ 
est, away from the village which he must not enter. 
Such a recluse was not of colder climes. He needed a 
climate where he could maintain himself without tak¬ 
ing life, and not peri.sh for want of clothing and shelter. 

In the Pali works, the Pitakas, the Samana had be¬ 
come less of a recluse of this type but a regular alms¬ 
man. Yet he won the respect and support of the masses 
for his self-sacrifice That did not wait for time and age, 
as was usual with Brahmans. Accordingly, in the 
Suttas and Vinaya, the alms-giving of the laity to the 
Samana has become an institution, but in Brahminical 
circles these men of the bowl were still disfavoured as 
having renounced social life and ties prematurely. A 
Brahman hou.seholder of Savatthi abused even the 
Buddha approaching him for alms in the following 
words : “Stay there, O Shaveling, stay there, O Sama- 
r.aka, stay there, O Vasalaka (from vrishala, an out¬ 
cast) [Sam., i, 162]. 

Progress of Buddhism In Eastern India as less Brahmi- 
nicaL The fact was that Buddhism was making greater 
headway in Eastern India for its imperfect Brahmani- 
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zalion. or as the region where the standard and prestige 
of Brahmanical culture were lower than in the western 
]iarLs of norllieni Lidia. And hence we can believe in 
the strictures jiassed, for instance, by the Tevijja Sut- 
tanta \DigJm, xiii] on tlie average moral conduct 
among Brain..- ans, or by tlie Sagaiha VLigga {Scvijiyutta- 
Nikenja] on n air niuUfring (jajMind) of mantras for 
lees. Perliaps even in the East there was a minority 
thus ia.x and unworthy. The Saniyutta-Nikdya [i, 171] 
refers to Bralimans tilling their farms and esLalt'S with¬ 
out t!ie opp]-obrium attaching to su«d> conduct which, 
was fit for the Vaisya. But tl ' .vie di> good man was 
still called a Brahman in the ley is and even 

in Asoka’s Edicts, while t.he icrni was still holding its 
own and alternating with t.*'? new term, Arcv:ron in- 
oicative of the highest saintl ':ess.‘ 

The Buddha as a Man. W may nov/' in f'onclusion 
attempt an estimate of the grcrhifss of die Buddha as 
a man, and not as the founder oi ' ’ c V; followed by 
more liia.n a fifdi of the human rac^'. vVe ^ -m make an 
estimate of that greatness on the l.asis of s(,>mo of llio 
sayings attributed to him, oi’ anecdotes told a»./ont him 
in the texts compiled after his death. 

Stages in his life. The Buddlia was married at sixteen. 
His only son was born alter more than t.wcdve years of 
married life. He I'cnounced the woi'ld w hen he was en¬ 
joying it iriost, at twenty-nine. lie spe d six years in a 
life of utterinost aLi..ieri}.ies, acliicving Bi.aldliahood or 
Enlightenment at thiriv-five. From thirty-hve up to 
his death at eighty, L>r a period of forty-h'ce years, 
gave himself eomplelely to active social service and 
ministry. 

Initial Weakness. The Buddha, like the lotus rooted 
in mud, blossomed into perfection out of the ^nf'mary 
conditions of life. He was not initially above the ills 

1 See Sakya or Buddhist Origins fch. ii] by Mrs. Rhys 
Davids. 
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which flesh is heir to. He did not, like ordinary men, 
find renunciation and asceticism at all easy. He himself 
confessed: *1 also, Ye Monks, before I had attained 
Enlightenment.. . .myself subject to birth, growth and 
decay, sickness and death, pain and impurity, sought 
after what also is subject to these, viz. wife and 
children, slaves male and female, goats and sheep, fowls 
and. s\vin(\ elephants., cattle, horses, mares, gold, and 
silver !_How if I seek the birthless, ageless, disease¬ 

less, deathless, and the stainless incomparablt? surety, 
tlie eextinction of illusion ! And, Ye Monks, after some 
lime, while still in my iirst bloom, shining, dark-haired, 
in the enjoyment of happy youth, in the first years of 
manhood, against the wish of weeping and wailing par¬ 
ents, with shorn hair and beard, clothed in ragged rai¬ 
ment, 1 went forth, from home to homelessness.” And 
again : “Before my full Awakening, 1 clearly perceived 
the wretchedness of desires but not finding happiness 
or aught better outside of desires and evil things, I 
knew not to turn away from following after them” 
[Mdjjhinia, i, 91 ff], 

Medieiaiifs Meal. His fn*st meal as mendicant he could 
hardly eat. “His stomach turned and ho felt as if his 
iiiwards were on the point of coming out by his mouth, 
for in that existence he had never before so much as 
seen such fare,” till by self-admonition he overcame his 
feeling of “distress at that repulsive food”. 

Fear of Solihide. His next problem in this new life 
was its solitude and the fear of it. He himself thus des¬ 
cribes it : “Plow hard to live the life of the lonely forest- 
dweller... .to rejoice in solitude. Verily, the silent 
groves must bear heavy upon the monk who has net 
yet won to fixity of mind !... He is seized with mortal 
fear and terror” to overcome which he would “go forth 
to the lonely tombs in the woods, out under the trees 
and abide the night through in those places of horror 
and affright.... And, as I tarried there, a deer came 
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by, a bird caused a twdg to fall, and the wind set all 
the Jeaves whispering; and I thought: ‘Now it is com¬ 
ing—that fear and terror.... but 1 neither stood still, 
iior sat, nor lay down until, pacing to and fro, I had 
mastered that fear and terror.' " 

Paul Dahlke well jemarks [Buddhist Essays, p. 15]: 
‘‘Never before did founder of religion speak like this. 
One who thus speaks needs not allure with liopes of 
Heavenly joy. One who speaks like this of himself at¬ 
tracts by that power with which the Truth attracts ail 
who enter her domain." 

Daily Routine. Ills life of ministry for nearly half 
a century was a life of strenuous work following a 
strict time-table of daily duties. Rising early morning, 
washing and dressing himself, he meditated and then 
went out for alms, bowl in hand, alone or with his fol¬ 
lowers. Taking his meal with some hospitable host, he 
gave a discourse and returned to his retreat waiting to 
hear if all his disciples had taken their meals. Then he 
would suggest to them topics for meditation and retire 
for ‘'meditation during the noon-day heat" [Sam,, i, 
146-8]. The afternoon was given to public discourse 
followed by evening bath, meditation, discourse to Jiis 
monks, and retirement for meditation and sleep [from 
account of Buddhaghosa as given in Rhys Davids’ 
American Lectures']. 

A Beggar before whom Kings bowed. He behaved 
like an ordinary monk all through his life. “In the days 
when his reputation stood at its highest point, and his 
name was named throughout India among the foremost 
names, one might day by day see that man, before 
whom kings bowed themselves, walking about, alms- 
bowl in hand, through streets and alleys, from house 
to house, and without uttering any request, with down¬ 
cast look, stand silently waiting until a morsel of food 
was thrown into his bowl" [Oldenberg]. Once at Alavi, 
in the Sirhsapa forest, he was found resting on the cattle- 
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path upon a couch of leaves in deep meditation, while 
it was bitterJy cold winter and frosting : “Rough is the 
ground trodden by the hoofs of the cattle; thin is the 
coach of leaves; light the monk's yellow robe : I live 
happily, with sublime uniformity." [From a Sutta of 
the Angiittara.] 

SuperJiuman in Humility. His humility, utter and 
sincere, was itself superhuman. Once at the annual 
iinal Assembly of the monks, before the time of 
wandering began, the Exalted One looked round over 
the sile]it company and said to the monks : “Well, ye 
disciples, I summon you to say whether you have any 
fault to fiVid with me, whether in word or in deed" 
[Sam., i, 190]. Again, when a Brahman asked hiin, 
“Does the honoured Gotama permit sleeping in the day 
time?" the Buddha's frank answer was : “In the last 
month of summer, after the meal, when one has return¬ 
ed from the begging round, I confess to lying down 
upon the right side, upon the cloak folden in four, and, 
with collected senses, falling asleep." He is always 
careful to disclaim any superhuman virtues : Once he 
says to his disciples, “It is lack of understanding and 
jinsight into the P'our Holy Truths that is to blame, O 
Brothers, that we—both you and 1—so long have tra¬ 
velled the dreary road of sauu^dra'^ We irresistibly 
feel : “This is the highest; farther can no man go !" 
[Dahlkc]. 

Detesting Divination. Thus, as we liave already seen, 
he did not permit exhibition of superhuman powers 
by his monks. “It is because," says he, “I percxhve 
danger in the practice of mystic wonders that I loathe, 
and abhor, and am ashamed thereof" [Kevaddha 
Suitali. All kinds of “divination, sooth-saying, fore¬ 
telling, or forecasting", he condemns as “low arts" 
[Brahmajdla Sutta^. 

More anxious for Truth than Followers. Therefore, 
he was anxious that the Truth should spread and not 
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that his followers should increase. He was anxious 
that *Hhe bad things should be put away, things that 
are coiTUi)ting, entailing birth renewal, bringing suiler- 
ing, I'csuiting in ill, making for birth, decay, and deal?) 
in the future ; tliat the tilings tliat make for purity 
shall grow', so that full and abounding insight may be 
attained even here and now'’—'‘and not because I wisli 
to gain juipils/’ Tims he could say to an intending 
convert, “Let him wdio is your teacher be your teaclier 
still.” He asked Uruvela Kassapa, revered by ‘‘al] the 
people of Ahga and Magadha”, and the leader of 500 
Jatilas at Ilajagriha, 'ho go first and inform tliern of 
his intentions” before changing to Buddliism [Ma/id- 
vagga, i, 18, 20]. Before permitting tlie Lichchliavi 
general, Siha, to be his disciple, he desired liim not to 
withdraw his support from his quondam co-rcligionists, 
the Nataputtas or Nirgrantha Jains, lest they should 
be left helpless [ib., vi, 31, 11]. 

Iiiipaliejit of Prais<‘ by Pupils. He could not stand his 
own praise by liis disciples, iiowever devoted and 
sincere. Once his favourite pupil, Sariputta, burst out : 
^^Such faith have 1, Lord, that methinks there never 
was nor wdll be nor is now any other greater or wiser 
than the Blessed One.” The Buddha replied to this 
emotional outburst in his usual quiet and humorous 
manner : “Of course, Sarioutta, you have known all 
the Buddhas of the past ?’’ “No,^ Lord,” said Sari- 

putta. “Well then, you know those of the future ?” 
“No, Lord.” “Then at least you know me and have 
penetrated my mind thoroughly.” “Not even that, 
Lord.” “Then why. Sariputta, are your words so 
grand and bold ?” [Mahdpari, i, 61]. 

Unmoved by Slander. He was equally unmoved by 
blame or slander. The Lichchhavi chief, Sunakkhatta, 
“unable to live the holy life under the Buddha,” de¬ 
serted the Order and went about Vaisali “proclaiming 
to all and sundry that the Blessed One has no know- 
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ledge of the tilings that lie beyond the ken of ordinary 
mortals, that his doctrine was a pi’oduct of mere 
reasoning, a thing of his own wit’s devising,” and so 
forth [Majjhrma^. Sariputta reported this to the 
Buddha who only said that Sunakkhatta “had said this 
thing only of his anger”. His teaching was : “Who 
doth not, when reviled, revik^ again, a two-fold victory 
wins” : “Abuse that is not ansv^cred is like the food 
rejected by the guest which levcrts to the host.” His 
oric thought was i*ow to make ]ieoplG realize iho Truth 
that would end all suifering. lie used to say : “Let a 
man of intelligence^ come to me, honest, candid, 
straighitforward ; I will instruct him. . . .and if he jirac- 
tise aecordin.g as he is taugln, then to know for him¬ 
self and to realize that supreme religion and goal, for 
the sake (d’ which clansmen go forth IVom llie house¬ 
hold lilV into tlie hiomeless .-;tate, will take him only 
seven da>s” [Dlgha, iii, 56*]. 

Cmilrol over Assemblies. Tlio Buddha's greatisess is 
also brought out in the debates and discourses marking 
ev('ry day of his ministry. There was perfect ordei in 
hi'.^ Assemblies. King Ajatasatru, led ]\y his physician, 
Jivaka. to one such Assembly prolonged into a full 
moon night, fcai ing its silence, said : “You are play¬ 
ing me no tricks, Jivaka ? You are net betraying inc 
to my foes ? How can it be ihat there should be no 
sound at all, not a sneeze, nor a cough, in so large an 
Assembly, among 1,250 of the brethren T' Looking on 
the Assembly seated in silence, calm as a clear lake, 
t)ie kiiig sigJicd : “Would that my son, Udayi Bhadda, 
might have such calm !” [Digha. ii]. 

Superiority in Dcbalc, flis contioverrruil method wa^s 
to put his opponent on the defensive. Ligrodha, the 
leader of 3,000 disciples, tried to outwit him, thinking 
that for his seclusion “his insight was ruined, he is not 
at home in conducting an Assembly, nor ready in con¬ 
versation, but occupied only with the fringes of 
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things’', and asked him to expound his doctrine. The 
Buddha said it was difficult ‘Tor one of another view, 
without practice or teaching, to understand” it, but, 
“Come now, Nigrodha, ask me a question about your 
own doctrine.” By this question, Nigrodha was dumb¬ 
founded. The Buddha himself said : “That in disputa¬ 
tion with anyone whatsoever I could be thrown into 
confusion or embarrassment—there is no possibility of 
such a thing ; and, because I know of no such possibi¬ 
lity, on that account it is that I remain quiet and con¬ 
fident.” And to Sariputta ho further said : “And, when 
ye shall carry me hither upon a bed, the intellectual 
vigour of the Perfect One will remain unabated.” 

Greatness at Death. The truth of this remark is 
amply borne out by the scenes at his death-bed. To 
weeping Ananda he calmly said : “Be of good cheer, 
Ananda. Do not weep. Have I not told you often¬ 
times that this is the regular course of things, that 
we must part from all that is precious and dear to us ?” 

Last Words. Great in life, the Buddha was greater 
in death. The founder of a System found no place in 
it for himself. When questioned in his dying moments 
by Ananda for instructions for the Order, he answered : 
“The Tathagata thinks not that it is he who should lead 
the brotherhood or that the Order is dependent upon 
him. Why then should he leave instructions in any 
matter concerning the Order : ” And then came his 
classical declaration : 

“Therefore, O Ananda, be ye lamps unto yourselves. 
Be ye a refuge to yourselves. Betake yourselves to no 
external refuge. Hold fast to the Truth as a lamp. 
Hold fast as a refuge to the Truth. Look not for refuge 
to any one besides yourselves.” 

And then when the question of honouring his 
memory arose, he said in the same spirit: “The brother 
or sister who continually fulfils all the greater and 
lesser duties, who is correct in life, observing the pre- 
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cepts—it is he who rightly honours him with the 
worthiest homage.” And when Ananda asks the dying 
Buddha, “What are we to do, Lord, with the remains of 
the Tathagata ?” he answered : “Hinder not your¬ 
selves, Ananda, by honouring the remains of the Tatha¬ 
gata. Be zealous, I beseech you, Ananda, in your be¬ 
half ! Devote yourselves to your own good ! Be earn¬ 
est, be zealous, be intent on your own good ! And after 
I am gone, let the Truths and Rules of the Order which 
I have set forth and laid down for you all be the 
Teacher to you !” 

A Contemporary Opinion. The contemporary opinion 
about him is thus summed up by the Brahman, 
Sonadanda, in a public speech : — 

“Truly, Sirs, the venerable Gotama is well-born on 
both sides, of pure descent, and with no reproach in 
respect of birth, 

“He has gone forth into the religious life, giving up 
the great clan of his relations, much money and gold, 
and treasure. 

“He is handsome, pleasant to look upon, inspiring 
trust, gifted with great beauty of complexion, fair in 
colour, fine in presence, .stately to behold. 

“He has a pleasant voice and a pleasing delivery, 
gifted with a polite address, distinct and not husky, 
suitable for making clear the matter in hand. 

“He is the teacher of the teachers of many, one who 
puts righteousness in the forefront of his exhortations 
to the Brahman race. 

“Of him people come right across the country from 
distant lands to ask questions, and he bids all men 
welcome, is congenial and conciliatory, not supercili¬ 
ous, accessible to all, not backward in conversation. 

“Whereas some Samanas and Brahmans have gained 
a reputation by all sorts of insignificant matters (“such 
as by wearing the clothes,” etc.), his reputation comes 
from perfection in conduct and righteousness. 
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ho is trusted, honoured, and venerated by the 
Kine fjf Magadha, Seniya Bimbisara, King Pasenadi 
of Kosala, and oven by the leading Brahman teacher 
PoJddiarasacii, willi tiieir children and wives, their 
people and courtiers or intiinaitcs *’ [Souetdanda Siitta], 
Magadiia afh.*r Ab'dasatr?!. d'he narn(\s of kings after 
Ajalasatru and the years of their reigns are differently 
given in diilei-ent sources. Ceylonese {Dlpavamsa and 
Maher■ane'n) , Burmese, Nepalese Asol-cvaddva) , 
Jain a {Jh^risisJitaparran of HemaeJiandra), and Brah- 
manical (the Puranas). We shall deal vdlh the kings 
as listed in the Buddhist sources, following Geiger 
[Mahdvarhsa, English translation, Intro., pp. xhxivi] 
who takes them to be more reliable. The following 
were the successors of Ajalasatru : 

(1) Udayrbhadra, who, according to Mahewamsa, 
reigned for sixteen years, j.e. itp to 50J rrc. Jain texts 
(e.g. Kathd Kasha, p. 177) describe him as the son of 
Kunika by his wife Padmavatl. Buddhist tradition 
represents Udayildiadda, son of Ajalasatru, as a parri¬ 
cide like his father, while Jain tradition takes an 
exactly opposite view and even g^ocs so far as to state 
that he was overwhelmed with grief at the death of 
his father whom he was serving as his Viceroy at 
Champa [Hemachandra, Parisishtaparvan, VI, vv. 32- 
180 ; Trishashti-salakcl, X, v. 426 ; Tawney’s Kathd- 
kosha, p. 177 ; Avasyaka-Suira, p. 687 (Konikah , . . 
mritah . . . tadd Uddyinarh ,sihdnayanti)']. He transfers 
himself from Champa to Pataliputra, to the develop¬ 
ment of which he made an important contribution. The 
Vdyu Pur ana even describes Udayi as the builder of 
a now Pataliputra called Kusumapura [Pargiter, 
Dynasties, p. 69]. As usual, the Jains give both Ajata- 
satru and Udayibhadda a good character presumably 
for their faith in Jainism, the reason why their charac¬ 
ter is blackened by the Buddhists. The Avasyaka- 
Sutra (p. 689) tells us that Udayi had a Jaina shrine 
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{chaityagriha) constructed in the heart of the capital 
{nagara-iui'nhau), and that he was also as an orthodox 
Jain observini^ fast (pans] i ad ham h'xiroti) on eighth and 
fourteenth tiiliis (lb., p. 690). On one such day, a 
teacher canie to the palace to give him a discourse, 
accompanied by a novice who, with his concealed 
dagger, murdered the king ! This was the result of 
a plot e]igineored by the king of Avanti on behalf of 
the son of another king wliorn IJdayin had defeated 
and killed in a battle [ih.]. It was thus a hereditary 
hostility between the Magadha and Avanti kings. 
This king of Avanti was Palaka, the son of his father^s 
enemy, Pradyota, who extended his power by annexing 
Kausambi kingdom [Katfici-saritsdgnra, Tawney’s tr., 
ii, 484)]. The Jain texts tell us that the king of Ujjain 
was many times defeated bv Udayin [Avasyaka Sutray 
p. 690]. 

One of the Patna statues in the Bharhut Gallery of 
the Indian Museum in Calcutta has been supposed by 
K. P. Jayaswal as a statute of Udayi from its inscription 
read by him as '^Bhage Acho chhonid}nse\ Acho being 
--r. Aja iya), the name given in the BhCigai'ata Purdria 
for Udayi. The reading is doubtful. Cunningham read 
it as '‘Yaks/ie Achusanigika'\ and R. P. Chanda, 
''Bha{?)ge Achachhaiiwika, i.e. Bhagavan Akshata- 
nlvika, the god possessing inexhaustible treasure, the 
god of wealth known as Kubera Vaivsravana. 

The Puranas represent Darsaka as the successor of 
Aiatasatru and assign to him a reign of twenty-five 
years. 

(2) Aiiuriiddha and 

(3) Munda, reigning for eight years, i.e. up to 
495 I3.C. The AhgnUara [iii, 57-63] mentions him as 
living at Pataliputra with his wife Bhadda at whose 
death he would not cremate her body in grief until 
he was consoled by a Thera named Narada who lived 
in the monastery of Kukkutarama referred to by Yuan 
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Chwang ii, 98, 99 ; also Sam., v, 171 ; Angti., 

V. 342 ; Majjhi., i, 350]. 

(4) Na.!.>addsaka, with a reign of twenty-four years 
up to 471 B.c, He may be identified with the King 
Darsaka of the Puranas, whoso reality is attested by 
the Sanskrit drama, Simpna-Vdsavadattd. attributed to 
Bhasa. 

(5) Siisiindga, with a reign of eighteen years ending 
in 453 E.c. 

According to Ceylon Chronicles, he was an Amdtyci 
(Minister) and was piace?d on the throne by the people 
rebelling against the dynasty of parricides from 
Ajatajk-itru to Nagadasaka. 

The Puranas which call him Sisunaga mention two 
important facts about him. He destroyed the fame 
of the Fh'adyotas of Avanti and took up his abode at 
Girivraia, placing his son at Varanasi. As we have 
seen, the historical hostility between Avanti and 
Magadha dates from the days of Ajatasatru [Majjhi., 
iii, 7], and was not known tn the time of Bimbisara, 
while Varanasi which, according to the Puranas, was 
a part of .Magadha under Sisunaga, was annexed to 
Magadha by Ajatasatru. On these two grounds, the 
Puranas appear to be wrong in making Sisunaga a 
predecessor of Bimbisara and Ajatasatru. The theory 
of his priority on the ground of his association with 
the older capital, Rajagriha, may be answered by the 
fact that he posted himself there to meet the m<^nace 
to that part of Magadha from Avanti, just as he had 
posted his son at Benares to secure the other frontier 
of his kingdom. Probably the kings of Magadha in 
those days alternated between the two capitals, Raja¬ 
griha and Pataliputra, to deal with the menace of 
Avanti and Lichchhavi respectively. 

The Puranas mention five Pradyotas : Pradyotana, 
Palaka (Gopalaka in another text), Visakhayupa, 
Janaka (Ajaka in Vdyu ; Suryaka in Matsya ; Raj aka 
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in Bhdgavata), and Nandivardhana (also Vartivar- 
dhana) who was the adversary of Sisunaga. A son of 
Palaka is called Avanlivardhana (: - Nandivardhana ?) 
in the Kathd-sariUsagara [Tnumey, ii, 485]. 

(6) Kdldsoka, reigning for twenty-eight years up to 
425 a.c. He is called Kakavarna in the Purdnas and 
Kakavarnin in Asokdvaddna. 

(7) His ton sons, jointly reigning for tw^enty-two 
years, i.e. up to 408 b.c. 

There must ha\xr been some revolution at the palace 
at this time, glimpses of which are preserved in two 
source.s, Sanskrit and Greek. Bana\s Harshacharita 
states that Kakavarni Saisunagi was killed by a dagger 
tlmust into his throat in the neighbourhood of his city. 
This incident may ).)e referred to in the statement of 
Curtius that the father of ^‘Agrammes” was a barber 
who became the paramour of the queen and being 
“by her influence advanced to too near a place in the 
confidence of the reigning monarch”, treacherously 
murdered him, “and then, under the pretence of acting 
as guardian to the royal children, usurped the supreme 
authority and having put the young princes to death 
begot the present king.”^ 

The “young princes” in this account may bo taken 
to correspond to the ten sons of Kalasoka-Kakavarni. 

The murderer of Kalasoka must have been the 
founder of the next dynasty of kings, that of Nine 
Nandas. The MahdhodhiiHimsa calls him Ugrasena 
whom Curtius describes as “the father of Agrammes”. 
Agrammes, therefore, was the son of Ugrasena, i.e. an 

1 Diodorus "ives a somewhat different version of the inci¬ 
dent : ‘The king of the Gandaiidai (i.e. King Nanda) was 
a man of quite worthless charaeter, and held in no respect, 
as he was thought to be the son of a barber. This man, 
the king s father, was of a comely person, and of him the 
Queen had become deeply enamoured. The old king, having 
been treacherously murdered by his wife, the succession had 
devolved on him who now reigned” [xvii, 93]. 
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Augra.sainya corresponding to Greek '‘Agrammes’\^ 
The Greek stalcnient that the first of the Nandas was 
a barber is also confirmed 1 a‘ botJi Jaina and Brahmini- 
cal traditions. The Parisishlaparvan (p. 46) regards 
Nanda as I lie son oi a barber by a courtesan, while the 
Piiranas desci-ibc liim as being borji of a Sudra woman. 

'fill? ten sons of Kalasoka are named in the Mahd- 
bodJiiraiiisa as (1) Bhadrasena ; (2) Porandavarna ; 
(;]) Mangura ; (4) Sarvanjaha ; (5) Jalika ; (5) 

Ubhaka : (7) Sahjaya ; (8) Koravya ; (9) Nandi- 

vardiiana ; and (10) Pahehamakha. 

Of those, No. (9), Naiidi-vardhaua, has been the 
subject of some recent controversial speculation. 

He is named also in Puranas as a predecessor of the 
Nandas. 

His historicity is sought to be further confirmed by 
attempted readings of the second line of the inscription 
found on the headless Patna statue already referred to. 
Mr. Jayaswal’s reading is: “Sapa (or Sava) khate 
Vata Narkdi.'' He connects Vaia Narhdi with the forms 
Nandi-vardhana, and Vartivardhana (the Vdyu Purana 
name of Nandi-vardhana Pradyota). The late Dr. 
Haraprasad Sastri made the further ingenious sug¬ 
gestion that Vata Ncimdi meant Vratya Narhdi an^ 
confirmed his suggestion by the fact that the statue 
showed the particular features of drc*ss prescribed for 
the Vratya Kshatriya by Katyayana. The Puranas 
again dc\scrihe the Si.sunaga kings as “Kshatraban- 
dhus’\ i.e. Vratya-Kshatriyas. 

R. P. Chanda gives a different reading of the inscrip- 

^ This is the su.qgestion cf Dr. H, C. Hay Chaudhuri in his 
Political Fi'c^tory of Ancient Iridia (o which the present 
chapter of the work is indebted. The Cambridge llisiory 
of India, Vo]. I (p. 469), however, still holds to the old view 
that Agranlines, or Xandrames ( - Chandratnas), as Diodorus 
calls hhn, is to be identified with the last Nanda known 
as Dhana-Nanda, while the very form Nandrus is found in 
the text of Justin. 
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tion : ''Yakha sa{?)rvata narhdV’; and suggests that 
th(} statue is that of a Yaksha called Sarvatra-Nandi. 

(8) Nine Nandas reigning for twent,y-two years, i.e. 
up to 881 b\c. The Puranas, which also agree as to tiie 
nine Nandas, assign 100 years to them. If, as has been 
already shown, the lirst Nanda had become king at 
twenty, i.e. in ^03 b.c. the nine Nandas should have 
ruled for eighty years, i.e. up to 828 b.c., which is 
curiously enough the very dale arrived at for the 
S()ver(Mgnly of their successor, Chandragupla Maurya, 
on the basis of quite different sets of data. 

The nine Nandas are named in the Mahabodhitximsa 
as (1) IJgj’asona ; (2) Panduka ; (3) Pandugati ; (4) 
Bhutapala ; (5) Rashtrapala ; (6) Govishanaka ; (7) 

Dasasiddhaka ; (8) Kaivarta ; and (9) Dhana. 

The Puranas name the father and only one of his 
eight sons, viz. Sumalya, or Sumatya. The father is 
named Mahapadiiia Nanda. The Bhdgavata Purana 
dubs him Mahapadma-pati, “the lord of Mahapadma’^ 
which the commentator takes to mean “sovereign of 
an infinite ho.st or immense wealth'’, Malidpadma 
signifying 100,000 millions [Wilson’s Vishnu Pnrdna, 
iv, 184]. 

This is keeping with the Greek account of his army. 
Curtius credits the first Nanda king called Agrammes 
(m Augrasainya or Xandrames — Chandramas) with 
an army of 20,000 cavalry, 200,000 infantry, 2,000 four- 
horsed chariots, and 3,000 elephants. 

He is described in the Puranas as “a second Para- 
surama or Bhargava, as the exterminator of all 
Kshatriyas, and as the sole sovereign (Eka-rdt) who 
brought the whole earth under the one umbrella of 
his authority {eka-chchhatra)^\ 

The contemporary Kshatriya dynasties of the period 
mentioned in the Puranas were, as we have seen, the 
Aikshvakus, Panchalas, Kasis, Haihayas, Kaliiigas, 
Asmakas, Kurus, Maithilas, Surasenas, and Vitihotras, 
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The Greeks also heard of powerful peoples beyond 
the Boas ruled by one sovereign, the king of ‘‘the 
Gangaridae, and the Prasii’\ with his capital at Patali- 
putra. The Gangaridae were, according to Megasthenes, 
the [)eoples occupying the delta of the Ganges and the 
Prasii, Prachyas, or Easterns, were the peoples to the 
east of the Middle Country such as the Pahchalas, 
.^urasenas, Kosalas, and the like. 

Jain texts also know of nine Nandas [Aimsyaka- 
Sutrcu p. 693 (navame Nande)]. They also describe 
Nanda as the son of a courtesan by a barber [ib., p. 690 
(ndpUaddi^a . . ., rdja jdtah]. But they omit kings 
between Udayin and the nine Nandas. Perhaps they 
omit them as nonentities. 

The caste of the Nandas perhaps explains their 
leanings towards Jainism. Barring the first Nanda, the 
Jains have nothing to say against the other Nandas. 
The Nanda kings had Jain Ministers. The first of them 
wa.s Kalpaka upon whom the office was forced. It is 
stated that it was this Minister who was the chief 
support of King Nanda in the prosecution of his mili¬ 
tary programme for the extermination of all the 
Kshatriya dynasties of the times. The Ministers of the 
later Nandas were his descendants [ib., 691-3]. The 
Minister of the ninth Nanda was Sakatala. He had 
two sons, Sthulabhadra and Srlyaka. After his father’s 
death, the king offered Sthulabhadra the ministership, 
but he declined it and became a Jain monk under the 
sixth Jina [ib., 435-6, 693-5]. It was then given to 
his brother Sriyaka. 

The tradition of the Jains about their influence on 
the Nandas is recognized in the later Sanskrit drama, 
Mudra-Rdhshasciy in which Chanakya selects a Jain as 
one of his chief agents. Jain influence is a factor in 
the social background of the drama. 

The Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela confirms 
Nanda’s sovereignty of Kalihga. One passage refers 
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to him as Nanda-raja associated with an aqueduct 
which had remained unused for 300 (or 103 ?) years 
until it was conducted into the city by Kharavela in 
the fifth year of his reign. Another passage is to the 
effect that King Nanda carried away as trophies to 
Magadha the statue (or foot-prints) of the first Jina 
and heirJooms of the Kalihga kings. 

The Nandas were also notorious for their riches, 
avarice, and unpopularity associated with their 
obnoxious origin, their status as Sudras. The Buddhist 
tradition about their riches and exactions is thus given 
by Tumour [Mahdvamm, p. xxxix] : “The youngest 
brother was called Dhana Nanda, from his being 
addicted to hoarding treasure . . . He collected riches 
to the amount of eighty koiis in a rock in the bed of 
the river (Ganges), Having caused a great excava¬ 
tion to be made, he buried the treasure there . . . 
Levying taxes, among other articles, even on skins, 
gums, and stones, he amassed further treasure which 
he disposed of similarly.” This story is hinted at even 
in a Tamil poem referring to the wealth of the Nandas, 
“which having accumulated first in Patali hid itself 
in the floods of the Ganges” [Aiyengar’s Beginnings of 
South Indian History, p, 89]. The tradition of Nanda's 
riches is recorded also by Yuan Chwang who refers 
to five topes at Pataliputra representing “the five 
treasures of King Nanda’s seven precious substances” 
[Watters, ii, 96], The Kathd-saritsdgara refers to King 
Nanda’s possession of 990 millions of gold pieces 
[Tawney, i, 21]. 

The report about the military strength and un¬ 
popularity of the Nanda King reached Alexander 
through an Indian chief called Phegeus or Phegelas. It 
was corroborated by King Poros of the Punjab, who 
“added that the king of the Gandaridai was a man of 
quite worthless character and held in no respect, and 
he was thought to be the son of a barber” [Diodorus 
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already citt'd]. According to Plutarch, Androkottos, 
he,. Ciiandj-agiipta Maurya, also repoi'led that the 

I'or i[.ie \\ iek.'H.npss of his disposition and the 
ness r.'f his ovinia. " 

I’l);; P-ji-an.as dnh the iNandas as irreligious (adhdr- 
} , 

Thus tlie conditions were gotling ripe for another 
rovoluiioii t(j rid the country of the abuses of an evil 
rule. 

Foreign Jnva..sions. India, during tliis po'^iod. wn’tnessed 
two furedgn in\'asioiLS, Persian, and Macedonian, though 
th(\v were separated by an interval rd’ about two 
centuries. 

Persian Invasion. Since the dawn of hi,story, Persia 
and India have had close relations retleeted in their 
respective sacred works, the Arc:da and the Rigr^edo, 
as ah’eady rclaled. Both works contchn references 
indicative of common borderlands or Indo-Iranian 
domains. Such are the Pigvedic references to the 
Rivers Kuhha, Krumu, or Gornati, or to the district 
called Gandhara and to the people called the Muja- 
vants. References to Persia are j-ead by some scholars 
in certain Rigvedic terms like Parthavas [vi, 27, 8], 
parsavas [x, 33, 2], or Balhika, found in the AtJiarva- 
veda [v, 22, 5, 7, 9]. The Avesta in its turn shows 
equal familiarity with India which it calls Hindu, 
derived from the Sanskrit word Sindhu, denoting both 
the river, and the country it marks out. It even hints 
at some kind of hold on the Panjab named Hapta- 
Hindu, the region of Sapta-Sindhavas (seven rivers) 
of the Rigi'eda [viii, 24, 27], and described as one of 
the sixteen regions of the Avestan world in the first 
chapter of the VendidM, while in another passage 
[Yasht, X, 104] the Avestan deity, Mithra, is described 
as smiting sinners from “Western India” to “Eastern 
India”, and in a third passage [Yasna, Ivii, 29] the same 
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extent of authority is attributed to Sraosha, the pro¬ 
tecting god of mankind. 

These earlier relations were reinforced by com¬ 
mercial relations between the two countries. 

By sixth century b.c. we come to definite political 
relations between them. They w’ere due to the eastern 
conc]uests of Cyrus (558-530 bx.) which included the 
district called Gandaritis or Gahdhara [Herodotus, i, 
153 and 177]. It is even stated that Cyrus died from 
wounds received in a battle with “the Indians” 
[Cteshis, Fragment, 37, ed. Glimore]. According to 
Xenophon \Cyropai:dia, i, 1, 4], Cyrus “brought under 
his rule Bactrians and Indians”, and extended his sway 
up to the Erythraean Sea, i.e. the Indian Ocean. He 
further records [?!)., vi, 2, 1-11] the despatch to Cyrus 
by an Indian king of an embassy conveying money, 
probably in payment of tribute. 

No extension of the Persian advance into India is 
recorded in the time of the next King Cambyses, but 
for the reign of Darius [522-486 b.c.] we have docu¬ 
ments proving the actual extent of his Indian con¬ 
quests. In his Bahistun Rock inscription (c. 520- 
518 B.C.), India does not figure in the list given of his 
twenty-three provinces but in his two later inscrip¬ 
tions at Persepolis (518-515 b.c.), and at Naksh-i- 
Rustam (515 b.c.), Hi(n)du or Panjab does figure as 
a part of his dominion. Therefore, this Indian conquest 
of Darius must have taken place about 518 b.c. 

Herodotus [iii, 94] also states that India counted as 
the twentieth satrapy of the empire of Darius, to which, 
however, it contributed a third of it.s revenue, 360 
talents of gold-dust, equivalent to over a million 
pounds sterling. All this gold must have come from 
the washings of the Indus beds which, according to 
geologists [V. Ball in M., August, 1884], v/ere distinctly 
auriferous in those days, and also from what Herodotus 
calls ‘The gold-digging ants” supposed to be Tibetan 
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mastiffs up gold. 

Herodotus [iv, 44] also tells of a naval expedition 
despatched b}' Darius in 517 b.c. under Scylax to 
explore the Indus. This was only possible after Darius 
had established his hold on the Indus region. 

Tlic next emperor, Xerxes (486-465 b.c.), utilized his 
Indiari j.-rovinces to secure an Indian contingent to 
fight his battles in Greece. It comprised “Gandharians” 
as W('H as "IiKiians’b The former bore bows of reed, 
and short spears for fght at close quarters, while the 
]attci\ (dad in cotton, also bore similar bows and 
arrows tipped witli iron. These Indian troops were 
thus the fij’st Indians to fght in Europe^ and must have 
marched through tlu' bloody defiles of Thermopylae. 
They rendered such a g(H)d account of themselves in 
this war in a forcu'gn land that they were detained, 
after the retreat of Xerxes, to take part in the Boetian 
campaign by the Persian commander, Mardonius 
[Abbot’s Histori/ of Greece, vol. ii]. Besides infantry, 
India also supplied Xerxes with cavalry and chariots, 
riding horses, as also horses, and wild asses, to draw 
the chariots, together with a very large number of 
dogs [Herodotus, vii, 65]. 

The Persian hold on India continued up to 330 b.c. 
when we find Darius III, the last of the Achaemenian 
emperors, indenting upon India for a supply of troops 
to fight his battle at Arbela to re.sist Alexander’s in¬ 
vasion. According to Arrian lAnabasis, iii, 8, 3-6], a 
part of the Indian soldiery was led by the satrap of 
Bactria, along with the Bactrians anci the Sogdians, 
while another part, the ‘'mountainous Indians”, fought 
under the satrap of Arachosia. India also sent a small 
force of elephants. 

Alexander’s Invasion. Alexander’s invasion of India 
followed his conquest of Persia, the defeat of Darius 
III, and burning of Persepolis, the Achaemenian capi¬ 
tal, in 330 B.c. 
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Cities to protect his Rear. Alexander’s method was 
to mark the course of his conquests by a chain of 
cities established as so many Greek garrisons to protect 
his rear. Thus were built the cities of “Alexandria- 
among-the-Arachosians’\ i.e. Kandahar, “Alexander- 
undcr-the-Caucasus,” i.e., at the foot of Hindu Kush, 
Cartana (Ifegram), Cadrusi (Koratas), and Nicaea 
betweeji Alexandria and the Kabul River. 

Arrival of Nicaea. Up to the summer of 327 B,c, 
Alexander was busy conquering Eastern Iran, Bactria, 
and the region now known as Bukhara, as far as the 
Syr Daria (Jaxartes), lying beyond the Hindu Kush, 
pushing up the Pairjshir Valley through the Khawak 
Pass. He returned through the Kushan Pass and 
descended on Alexandria. PTom there he came to 
Nicaea, whence he despatched a herald to the king of 
Taxiia, and other princes on the west of the Indus, 
asking tliein to meet him in the Kabul Valley. 

Help from Taxiia. Already at Bukhara, the old King 
of Taxiia and his son, Ambhi^ (Omphis), sent envoys 
to Alexander, offering to help him- in his invasion of 
India in return for their own safety. It appears that 
he turned a traitor to his country and invited a foreign 
invader only to crush the growing power of his neigh¬ 
bour, Prince Porus (Paurava), who ruled between the 
Hydaspes (Jhelum) and the Hydraotes (Ravi) and 
was making a bid for an empire, pushing his conquests 
beyond the Ravi into the territory of the republican 
tribes of the east and threatening the frontiers of 
Taxiia on the west. Unlike the king cl Taxiia, 
he made a common cause in this imperial endeavour 
with his neighbour, the King of Abhisara country 
(modern Punch and Naoshera districts of Kashmir), 

1 Mentioned in the Ganapatha to Panini, iv, 1, 96. 

2 According to Curtius, he helped Alexander v.dth gifts of 
“65 elephants, great many sheep of extraordinary size and 
3,000 bulls of a valuable breed” [McCrindlc, Invasion of 
India hy Alexander, p. 202]. 
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and also with many oi' the republican peoples 
whom he organized into a powerful army, although 
he failed to subdue to his syslem one of these peoples, 
the Ivathaioi {Kshatriyas) beyond the Ravi. He thus 
out as the embodiment of Indian power and 
nalriotis)!! at tliis national crisis. 

.Vadgupta. Alexander was also helped at the outset 
by the treachery of another Indian chief, Sasiguptri 
(Sisikottus) by name, who was already in Alexander’s 
train. lie was probably a ruler of one of the frontier 
hi! 1-stales, who liad been to Bactria to help the 
Iranians against Alexander and now had changed to 
the side oi the European." 

Alcxaiidorts Army. xAlexander’s army is estimated 
modestly at 30,000 men and was a heterogenous.com¬ 
position made up of Macedonian infantry, heavy- 
arjned, and marked by the long spear, Macedonian 
cavalry, European mercenaries from Greek cities, 
Highlanders of the Balkans, Agrianes, and Thracians 
serving as slingors, javelineers, and bowmen, eastern 
],)eoples, liorsemen from Iran, Pashtu, and Hindu Kush, 
Central Asiatics good at riding and shooting, and even 
Phoenicians known for their ship-craft and Egyptians 
imoud of their antiquity [Arrian, iv, 17, 3 ; v, 11, 3 ; 
iv, 24, I ; quoted in Cambridge History of India, 
h 351]. 

Asies (Ash(akardjia) and Satvjaya. The army was now 
divided into two parts. One part led by Hephaestion 
and Perdiccas, two Macedonian nobles, moved along 
the south bank of the Kabul, through the Khyber Pass 
[Holdich, Gates of India, p. 94], towards the Indus, 
emerging upon ihe plains of Peshawar, accompanied 
by the King of Taxila. But here an Indian chief of 
a different type, a true patriot, was prepared to fight 
the foe. He is called by the Greeks Astes, his people, 

1 Sanskrit Kathas according to Weber, lA., ii, 143 ff. 

2 McCrinclle, huHision of India by Alexander, p. 76. 
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the Astakenoi, and his capital, Peukelaotis In Indian 
language, he may be taken to be Aslitakai'aja,^^ king 
of the people called Ashlakas, with his capital at 
Pushkalavati. For full thirty days he stoorj Ihr Gn'ek 
seige in his walled town till he fell fighting. A lian- 
gor-on of the King of Taxila, Srmgaya- tw name, was 
rewarded by the gift to him of this Ash taka kingdom. 

Oppositimi of Aswakas. The othen* division of tlie 
army led by Alexander himself moved u]^ the hills on 
the noj'th side of the Kabul River, the valleys of the 
Kunar, Panjkora, and Sw^at, the home of free peoples 
called Aspasiol (from Iranian aspa - a.sva, liorse) and 
Assakenoi, the Ahmkas, (— Asmakas mentioned by 
Panini, iv, 1, 173), who were ready in tlieir rock cita¬ 
dels to hurl defiance at Alexander. At one place 
Alexander was himself wounded, together with his 
companions, Ptolemy and Leonnatos, in trying to scale 
the outer and inner walls of the city. There was same 
stubborn resistance at another city called Andaka. 
That these people fought to a man will be evident from 
the fact that 40,000 were taken as captives. This small 
State was economically prosperous when the loot in 
cattle amounted to 230,000 oxen. The coins known as 
Vatasvaka coins are believed to be those issued by 
these Asvakas [JRAS., 1900, pp. 98-106], 

Defence of Massaga under the A.s'vaka queen. The 
eastern Asvakas (of modern Kafiristan) gave battle 
to Alexander with an army of 30,000 cavalry, 38,000 
infantry,'^ and thirty elephants, aided by 7,000 mer¬ 
cenaries from the plains, all garrisoned in the fortress 
called Massaga [Sanskrit Masaka, capital of the dis- 

5 He may be connected with what Cunningham calls 
Hashtnagar' or eight cities on the eastern bank of the lower 
Swat river, of wh^ch Pushkalavati, the capital of Gandhara, 
was one [McCrindlc, Invasion, p. 59, n. 5j. 

2 Sanskrit Sanjaya. A Shinwari tribe called Sangn is 
still found in these parts [ib., p. 60, n. Ij. 

3 According to Curtius [McCrindle, Invasion, p. 1941. 
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trict called Masakavatl by Panini (iv, 2, 85 ; vi, 3, 119); 
probably same as Maslianagar on the Swat mentioned 
in Babar’s Memoirs, ciUd in McCrindle’s Invasion, 
p. 334, N.D.] under the command of the late king’s 
mother. Queen Clcophis. The fortress was built on 
an eminence and protected by inaccessible sides, trea¬ 
cherous morasses on two sides, a natural rivulet on the 
third side, and on the fourth side by ramparts of brick, 
stone, and timber, and further girdled by deep moats 
along its entire circumference of four miles. Even the 
women took part in the defence,’ w^hile the merce¬ 
naries, at first vacillating, preferred death to “dis¬ 
honour”. The defence was further strengthened by an 
alliance- between King Assakenos and the neighbour¬ 
ing king of “the Indians of the hill-country” called 
Abhisara who sent contingents for his support. But 
after several days’ resistance, the king fell, his mother 
and daughter were taken captives, and the city 
capitulated. 

Friendliness of Nysa. A little respite (*ame to Alex¬ 
ander in that hostile country from the friendly attitude 
of a city called Nysa," 300 of whom on horses joined 
his army. 

New Satrapies. Alexander constituted this hilly 
country and the lower Kabul Valley into a new Satrapy 
under Nicanor. It was called “India-west-of-the- 
Indus”. Further west was the earlier Satrapy of the 
Paroparriisadae under Tyiaespes with his capital at 
Alexandria-under-the-Caucasus. 

^ Diodoru.s [ib., p. 270]. 

McCrindie, hivusion, pp. 09, 77, 92. 

Nysa i.s described as a republican State governed by a 
Parliament of 300 members under Prcsiciont Akounhis 
( :^ Sanskrit AkubJn) who “.sent hi.s son anci his daughter’s 
son to Al(?xander to attend him on his expedition ^ [ib., 
pp. 79-81). Jayaswal explains Akouphis ^ yi-kaubhf, con¬ 
nected with the river Kophen, Kubhd or Kabul [Hindu 
Polity, p. 148, pt. ij. McCrindle suggests Nysa Nagarahara 
or Jalalabad ihivasion, lo. 338, N.G.]. 
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Help from Indian Chiefs. Then he descended to Push- 
kalavali (Charsadda), where he planted a Greek 
garrison under Philip. The lower Kabul Valley was 
further secured by seizing small towns between 
Pushkalavati and the Indus. In this Alexander was 
aided by two Indian chiefs called “Cophaeus”, ruler of 
the Valley of the Cophen, or Kabul, and ‘‘Assagetes’’,"^ 
the King of the Assakenoi who had succeeded the king 
killed at Massaga. 

Siege of Aornos. Next followed the seige of Aornos, 
a place not identified. It was probably a rock-citadel 
where the Northern Highlanders made their last stand. 
After reducing it, Alexander planted here a garrison 
under the Indian chieftain Sasigupta. 

Renewed A.svaka Opposition. Alexander had again 
to move up the hills in pursuit of the flying defenders 
of Aornos led by the brother of the late Assakenoi. 
chief with a force of 20,000 soldiers and fifteen war- 
elephants. He pursued them up to the town called 
Dyrta- which he found deserted and made his way 
back towards the Indus, having two companies of light 
troops to scour the hills further. 

On his way he had an elephant hunt and secured a 
few elephants for his army with the help of Indian 
hunters. 

Building of Boats. Alexander arrived at a higher 
point on the Indus where the timber of forests was very 
helpful for building boats on which a part of his army 
floated down the river to the bridge of boats already 

^ McCrindle suggests Asvajit as the Indian equivalent 
{hwasioii, p. 72, n. 4J. 

- According to Arrian |?b., pp. 69, 70|, the storming of 
Massaga was followed by the siege of the towns called 
Bazira, and Ora which had preceded the siege of Aornos. 
Cunningham has identified Bazira with Bazar situated 
between the Swat and the Indus, an important centre 
trade [ib., p. 335, n. E]. The brother of the deceased Assa¬ 
kenoi chief is called Eryx by Curtius and Aphrikes by 
Diodorus [ib., pp. 76, 200, 272]. 
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made ready along with two thirty-oared galleys by 
Hephreslion, at a place called Ohind, 16 miles above 
Alto(‘k. 

Crossing ol the Indus, 326 D.c. It was in the spring 
of 326 i;.c. that tlie Eui'opc’an first set Ins fool on Indian 
soil. Tiio entire Crc'ck army v/itii an Indian contin¬ 
gent of 3,000 from Taxiia and other chiefs, with 
squadrons of Indian horse, and thirty elephants, 
crossed over to the other side of the Izidus where 
Arjjbhi, the i^.ew King of Taxila, was ready for a 
completi' suiTCiidcr to Alexander as his liegc'-Iord. 

liaU al Taxila : Kalaiios, A move was rmuie from the 
Indus to the city of O'axila, a noted eentro of Indian 
culture,, vvliere Alexander felt grealiy interested in 
Indian ascetics, fifteen of whom ve-,'i*o traced in a 
.suburb of tlie city. Alexander sent fm* them through 
Onesicritus, but 110.00 came, except one ca!k?ci Kalanos 
(from the wo?’d Kalyana used in g'-eelhip;). They 
all expressed llieir contempt for Greek lo..< 

Fresenis from Petty Cliiefs, Adexand(.s' held a Durbar 
at Taxila, receiving homage and preseiits of smaller 
clkicfs of ilio neighbeanhood and returning presents 
iavishly, in vessels of gold and silver and embroideries 
secured in Persia. Annong the.se chieis is mentioned 
'‘Df»x;.u:es, tlie chief of the jirovjnec” [McCrindle, 
ruriisiov, p. 92], 

Jlcfianec from Peros. He also received there a mes¬ 
sage of defiance from Paurava,’ one of the heroes of 
Indian history., 

A Kesidciit fer Taxila. Leaving a Macedonian garri¬ 
son and Satrap, Philip, as ‘Tlesidcni’' in the realm of 
Arubhi, Alexander moved on to the frontiers of 
Paurava kingdom on the Plydaspes by a road not 
traced. 

1 Greek Poros. Jaya.swal points to Panini, iv, 1, 151, and 
tlu’ ijuntiijO[Jia, mentioning the wwd Pura with which Greek 
Poros should be connected. 
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Crossing? the JheliTini. To cross the Jhelum in that 
season (May, 326 b.c.) was a difficult job, as the river 
was rising from the melting of snows at its sources, 
while the enemy was in fuli strength to oppose the 
crossing. The Greeks moved up and down to discover 
a convenient crossing, and their constant movements 
kc]3t tlie Indians in su.spense and in the darle about 
their designs. At last one morning, after a night of 
torrential storm and rain, the bridge of boats 
moved up 17 miles from the original camp, where it 
lay hidden behind a wooded island and helped in tlie 
unseen passage of the Greek army across the river. 
One boat was big wdth history, carrying, as it did, 
Alexander, Pordiccas, his future Regent, Ptolemy, the 
prospective King of Egypt, and Lysimachus of Thrace 
and would-be conqueror of Roumania, and, lastly, 
Seleucus, the would-be successor of Alexander's Asiatic 
empire, who would come into conflict with Chandra- 
gupta Maurya, 

Opposition and Death of young Poros. Alexander 
crossed with a part of his army, about 11,000 men, who 
were met by a detachment of Indian army, 2,000 
mounted troops, and 120 chariots, sent by Paurava 
under his son’s command.' They could not stand the 
charge of Macedonian cavalry led by Alexander liirn- 
self, and young Paurava was slain. 

Army of Poros. It was row for Paurava to meet 
the Greeks in his full strength estimated by Arrian 
at 30,000 foot, 4,000 horse, 300 chariots, and 200 
elephants. He made the following disposition of his 
forces : elephants in front like bastions in a wall ; line 
of foot projecting at both ends of the line of elephants ; 
cavalry beyond foot to guard the flanks ; and chariots 
in front of cavalry. Paurava planted himself at the 
centre on the back of his huge state-elephant. 

i According to Curtius, it was “his brother Hages*' 
[McCrindle, Invasion, p. 107], 
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At the sight of the Indian army Alexander exclaim¬ 
ed : ‘T sec at last a danger that matches my courage, 
it is at o]]ce with wild beasts and men of uncommon 
mcttie that the contest now lies’" [Curtius, ib., p. 209]. 

Weather conditions Iliifavoiirahle to Indians. But the 
issue of tlic battle was settled by Fate. Nature created 
conditions adverse to the operation of the various 
limbs of the Indian army. Already, cloud and storm, 
rain and thunder had heJped the Greeks to cross the 
river witliout being seen or heard. And now, on the 
main batliefield, the rain *T\ad rendered the ground 
slippery and unfit for horses to ride over, while the 
chariots kept sticking in the muddy sloughs formed by 
J.he rain and proved almost immovable from their 
great weight. The charioteers were hurled from their 
seats when the chariots, in rushing into action, jolted 
over broken and slippery ground. The infantry were 
unable even to use their arrows. These weapons were 
so long and heavy that Ihe archers could not readily 
adjust them on the string unless by first resting their 
bow upon the ground. Then, as the ground was 
slippery and hindered their efforts, the enemy had 
time to charge them before they could deliver their 
blows^f 

Defeat of Poros. The battle began with the charge of 
1000 mounted archers from Central Asia supported by 
that of the superior Macedonian cavalry which threw 
into confusion both the Indian cavalry and infantry 
whose lines were broken. Horses and elephants in the 
absence of order and direction created havoc on their 
side^' and reduced the army to an undisciplined mob. 

^ Curtius fib., p. 208]. 

- Alexander's own comment on the military value of 
elephants and liorses of the Indian army is interesting : “As 
for the elephants, we had an example before our eyes in the 
late battle (this battle of the Ilyda.spas) when they charged 
more furiously upon their own ranks than upon ours and 
when their vast bodies were cut and mangled by our bills 
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Those who fled back to the base were mown down by 
fresh Greek soldiers crossing the river under Cra- 
terus. Thousands were slain, including ‘Hhe two sons 
of Porus, Spitaces,^ the monarch of that district, all 
the great captains of Porus'\ 

His Last Stand. Paurava fought ^‘as long as he saw 
any Indians maintaining the contest in a united body, 
and did not, after the manner of Darius, abandon the 
field and show his men the lirst example of fight”,- as 
stated by the Greek writer. When all was lost, he left 
the field with nine wounds'^ on his body. A man with 
a message from Alexander galloped after him. Re¬ 
cognizing him to be the traitor-king^ of Taxila, he 
made his last exertion by throwing a javelin at him. 
Head has suggested that this encounter is represented 
on a well-known coin [Ca?77bridge History, i, 367]. 
Other envoys came up to him, including his friend 
Meroes. Then he surrendered himself. He was con¬ 
ducted to Alexander who asked him how he should 
like to be treated. He replied : ‘‘Act as a king.” 

Poros Reinstated. Alexander gave back to Paurava 
his kingdom with some additions towards the east 
comprising the territories of “fifteen republican peo¬ 
ples with their 5,000 considerable cities and villages 
without number” [Plutarch, Alexander, lx]. He now 
took his place as a king in a new imperial s,ystem 

and axes ... If one or two of them be wounded, the rest 
swerve as:dc and take to flight . . . When so Tnany thousands 
of them arc erowded together, they cannot but iunnper each 
other when their huge unwieldy bodies want room either 
to stand or run” [Curtius, ix, ch, 11 j. 

1 “Probably the same as Pittacus who is recorded by 
Polyaenus to have had an encounter with Alexander during 
the march of the latter from Taxila to the Hydaspes, as 
Droysen and Thirl wall agree in thinking” jMcCrindle, 
Iniyasion, p. 107, n. 2]. 

Ibid, p. 108. 

Curtius, ib.. p. 212. 

4 According to Curtius, he was the brother of the king of 
Taxila [ib.]. 
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under Alexander as king of KingsJ 

Conquest of a Free State. With the Iji'unt of Indian 
opposition thus broken, Alexander marched father into 
the country of the fi'ce tribe called CTaluchiniavanaka"' 
[~ CJIaiikanikoi, according to Wel'or, /./L, May, 1H73], 
whose })rosperity was represented in thirty-seven 
towns,” each will; a ]X)pulation ranging between 5,000 
and over 10,000. Alexander annexed this country to 
the kingdom of Paurava. 

Progress Impeded by Revolts. Farther niarcli of 
Alexander was impeded by reports of revolts from 
regions reduced l^y him. Kandr.har re\ oiled w-ith the 
help of an Indian chief named Samaxus or Damaraxus. 
Tlie Asvakas rebelled, killing the Gi’eek Satrap Nica- 
nor, Sasigupta, llten "‘the Satrap of the Assakenians’' 
(eastern Asvakas) [McCrindle, IniHnuon, p. 1.12], asked 
for urgent help. It was sent from the westernmost 
Satrapy of Tyriespes, and from Taxi la under Philip. 
The King of Abhisara at this time sent to him emvoys 
with presents, but he demanded his personal homage. 

Conquesl of Kingdom of Poros II. It was only when 
Thracian reinforcements came from Iran, the Parthian 
Satrapy, that Alexander thought of crossing the next 
river, Acesinos (A.sikni, Chenab). Paurava 11, the 
ruler of that region, fled, leaving his kingdom to its 
fate. He fled for shelter 'do the nation of the Ganda- 
rid(ic'\^ i.e., to the territories of the Nanda king. The 
whole territory between the Chenab and the Ravi 
(Hydraole.s) was annexed by Alexander to the King¬ 
dom of Paurava. 

1 Philostratus in the Life of Apoli()nn\^ .states that within 
the walls of a temple he saw brazen tablets on which w^ere 
portrayed the deeds of Porus and Alexander. This temple 
is identified as the one unearthed at Jandial at the Taxila 
site by Sir John Marshall [see his Guide to Taxila]. 

2 Mentmned by Kasika on Panini, iv, 3, 99. 

3 McCrindle, Invasioriy p. 112. 

4 lb., p. 279. 
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Fif(ht of Free Peoples : Adhrishfas and Kathas. 

Alexander then moved iarlhcr on to the Ravi and 
beyond, the region of republicaii peoples noted for 
their love of freedom. The Adraistai^ ( -: Adl rishias ?) 
offered submission but the Jvathaoi (:“ Kalha, accord¬ 
ing to Weber already cited), who “enjoyed the highest 
reputation for courage’* [Arrian, v, 22, 2], were pre¬ 
pared for fight from their fortified town of Sangala^ 
Jandiala), but in vain. We are told that their 
casuaJlies amounted to 17,000 kilh'd, and 70,000 
captives. Even Paurava came to the help of Alexander 
with elephants and 5,000 troops. 

With Hie fali of their capital, their r)lher towns were 
deserted. Their country was, as usual, made over to 
Paurava. 

Saubhnti. Somewliere in thi.s region lay the kingdom 
o£ Sophytes Sc ubhiiti) who made friends with 
Alexander and entcuvained him by an exhibition of his 
remarkable hunting (kjgs. 

Rhagala. AJexa]Kior next received the submission of 
the neighbouring king, Phegelas.-' and now came to the 

i Sanskrit Ai’atla, Tianie of a pecyle of the Panrlia-nada 
oounuy ca- liK’ Panjab in the Mafidbhrirla. T’nc Mhh. des- 
crilK’s then) ?dso Vdhikas who are devoid (d‘ rolij^ion 
(na'htr'dharnrah) and should t>e .oironned (varianlyah) as 
kuiiivt, impui e* along with the f )1 lowing peoples, * viz., 
Pra.sthala, ?da.dra, Gan.dhara, Khasa, Vasnli. Sandhu, and 
Sauvira iviii, 44, 205G-7070 ; 4.7,21001. Paudhavana, as wc 
hrive si’cn, aoplies the Aryan ban o'gainst Uie AT'attas. The 
term aratta, i.s also eonnorted by some with AI'a^blralca, i'*r 
ki^’igie.ss. rcpubi'can pennies. 

- Cunningham suggested its identificatk'^n v^nth Vne-} x7k(Pa 
of S'lnskrif writers, dcsseribed as the cliief city of tlie Mac'ras 
jin the Mn/i.. ii, 1196 ; viii, 203Sj. But. av'cnrding to Sylvain 
Levi, Greek Sangala should eorresp; nd to Sanskr’' Sihhkal-J 
mentioned in the Ganapatha to Paiiini, iv, 2. 77. oV>ng with 
the word Sanbhuta r Greek Sophytes, the name of the king 
in whose territory probably lay Sangala lM«*Crindle, 
liwasion, p. 348, N.M.b 

-'J Ib., pp. 121, 221, 281. The name corresponds to Sanskrit 
Bhagald, the name of a royal race of Kshatriyas which the 
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fifth river, Hyphasis (-:rr Beas), where he was brought 
to a halt by his army declaring : '‘Thus far and no 
farther.” This was about the end of July, 326 B.c. 

Retreat from the Beas. He now gave the word for 
retreat, along the road by which he came, back to the 
Ravi, the Chenah, and the Jhelum. Here he changed 
his course and decided on sailing down the Indus to 
the ocean. For this a fleet oi .1,000 boats was required 
and locally prepared. It included ‘luggage-boats, 
horse-transports, and war-galleys” [McCrindle, Ini^a- 
sion, p. 135J, 

Greek Conquests placed under Indian Kings. In the 

meanwhile, necessary administrative arrangements 
were made for the consolidation of Greek conquests. 
Paurava was to be the paramount ruler of the territory 
between the Hyphasis and the Hydaspes, ruler of 
fifteen republican nations with more than 5,000 cities 
[McCrindle, Invasion, p. 309] as already stated ; Ambhi 
to the west of the Hydaspes,^ and the King of Abhisara 
to rule in Kashmir with the State of Arsaces (Urasa, 
Hazara) added to his kingdom. 

Voyage down the Jhelum. Then Alexander started 
on his voyage in November, 326 b.c., with troops pro¬ 
tecting him on either bank, and Philip, Satrap of the 
province between the Hydaspes and the Hindukush,^ 
following three days later to protect his rear. The 
crew included seafaring peoples like the Phoenicians, 
the Egyptians and the Cypriots. 

Resistance of Republic Peoples: Mdlavas and Kshu- 
drakas. The armada floated down the Jhelum and 

Ganapdiha to Panini, iv, 1, 96 classes, along even with the 
Taxila king, Ambhi, under the rubric “Bahu, etc.’' 

J According to Curtius [ib., 231], Alexander ended the 
feud between Praurava and Ambhi by uniting them by a 
marriage alliance. 

- Arrian describes him as “Satrap of the province lying 
west of the Indus in the direction of the Bactri'ans’^ 
[McCrindle, Invasion, p. 134]. 
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reached its confluence with the Chenab in ten days. 
Here opposition was organized by a confederacy of 
free tribes with an allied strength^ of 90,000 foot, 10,000 
horse, and about 900 chariots. The Malloi (= Mdlavas) 
and the Oxydrakai (= Kshudrakas) led the confede¬ 
racy, the former holding the region between the 
lower Ravi and the Chenab, and the latter higher up 
between the Ravi and the Beas. All the Malava towns 
were centres of resistance. At one of these, a town of 
Brahmans (Greek “Brachmans”), the Brahmans left 
their pen for the sword and died fighting, about 5,000, 
‘‘with few taken as prisoners.*'^ Of another town, find¬ 
ing the morale of his troops shaken, Alexander himself 
scaled the walls and fell down with a severe wound 
on his breast. 

i^ivis; Arjundyanas (Agalassoi). Other tribes also 
resisted Alexander, though in vain. The Sivis^ (“Sibae’V, 
in Greek) offered submission, but the Agalassoi"^ 
fought heroically, with an army of 40,000 foot and 3,000 
cavalry. We are told that in one of their towns the 
citizens numbering about 20,000 cast themselves with 
their wives and children into the flames, anticipating 
Rajput heroism. 

The collapse of Malava opposition damped the spirit 
of the Kshudrakas. In offering submission to Alexan¬ 
der they pointed out that their crime after all was 

1 The ganapdtha of Panini, iv, 2, 45, refers to the forma¬ 
tion Kshaudraka-Mdlavi-sena, the collective army of the con¬ 
federate Kshudraka and Malava clans. Curtius uses the form, 
Sudracae, 

2 McCrindle, Invasion, p. 144. 

3 Curtius credits them with 40,000 foot soldiers [ibid., 
p. 232]. The Mahdhhdrata [iii, 130-1] mentions i§ivi-rashtra 
under King Usinara, The 6ivis may have issued coins known 
as i^ibi coins [JRAS., 1900, pp. 98-106]. 

4 There are other forms of the name such as Agesinae, 
Argesinae from which McCrindle suggests the Indian equiva¬ 
lent, Arjundyana, figuring in Samudragupta’s Allahabad 
Pillar Inscription [Invasion, p. 367]. 

H. c. n 5 
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their love of freedom. 

Alexander attached the Malava and Kshudraka 
territories to the Satrapy of Philip. 

Ambash/has ; Kshatriyas; Vasdtis. Down the stream, 
Alexander passed by other tribes called the Abastanes 
{zzzAmhashthas,^ according to Panini, iv, 1, 74), with 
an army of 60,000 foot, 6,000 horse, and 500 chariots, the 
Xathri (Kshatriyas), and the Ossadii (Vasdti)- who 
did not choose to show fight. He reached the last con¬ 
fluence in the winter of 326 b.c. 

Sudras ; Mushikas. Farther down, he passed through 
the country of the SogdP under Brahman ascendancy, 
of King Musicanus (King of the Mushikas) who was 
at feud with the neighbouring King Sambus (Sambhu ), 
and of Oxycanus.^ 

Militant Brahmans. The whole of this region was 
remarkable for the supremacy of the Brahmans who 
were the real power behind the throne and determined 
its politics. They declared for opposition to the 
foreign invader as a matter of duty they owed to their 
dharma or national religion, denouncing the sub¬ 
missive princes as traitors and goading the republican 
peoples into revolt [Plutarch, Alex., 59 ; Cambridge 
History, i, 378] Musicanus revoked his submission to 
Alexander. So also did Oxycanus. They were all put 
to the sword, together with the patriotic Brahmans. 

Pattala Diarchy. The next move along the lower 
Indus was towards Pattala, where the river divided into 
two branches in those days. Pattala was ruled by 

1 The Ambashthas are mentioned along with the sivis, 
Kshudrakas, and Malavas in the Mahdbhurata [ii, 52, 14-15], 

- Cunningham preferred to identify them with the 
Yaudheya or Ajudhiya, now the Johiyas. Assodioi or 
Ossadioi corresponds to Ajudhiya [McCrindle, Invasion, 
p. 156, n. 2.]. 

3 Called Sodrai ( ~ Sudra) by Diodorus [ib., p. 293], 

^ Called by Diodorus [ib.] P'ortikanos from Sanskrit 
Partha, a prince [ib., p. 158, n. 1]. 
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Lwo kings and a Council of Elders. It was deserled 
at the approach of Alexander. Alexander explored the 
western arm of the river and the region up to the 
sea, and, on return to Pattala, went up to the eastern 
stream and saw a lake, probably the Rann of Cutch. 

Alexander Leaves India 325 b.c. It was in Septem¬ 
ber, 325 B.C., that Alexander left Pattala on his home¬ 
ward journey, passing through the country of the 
Arabitae and the Oritae into Gedrosia and out of the 
field of Indian History. 

Results of Invasion : Critical Estimate. The con¬ 
sequences to India of Alexander’s campaigns have 
been somewhat overstated by the Greek writers. They 
must be judged by their permanent results. No doubt 
Alexander had a successful and spectacular march 
through the Pan jab and Sindh. But even then it was 
not always easy and smooth. The amount of Indian 
opposition offered to it at different centres, in regions 
beyond the Indus, or in the land of the five rivers, 
or in the region of the lower Indus, was not negligible. 
There was in evidence all over this vast area a general 
spirit of patriotism instigating resistance to foreign 
invasion. Perhaps it lacked leadership and resources. 
It was more in evidence in the lowly than in the high 
places. Many of the kings with few notable and noble 
exceptions turned traitors and purchased their posi¬ 
tion by accommodation with the enemy. But not so 
were the free peoples of the Pan jab, whose love of free¬ 
dom, and self-sacrifice in its defence, constitute some 
of the brightest features of Indian history. 

Considering the small sizes of these republican States 
and the large sizes of the armies they could mobilize 
for defence, it may be assumed that they literally 
fought to a man. In some cases, even the women 
fought with the men. It only shows the efficiency of 
these republican administrationwhich could produce 
such a fine and high sense of du y to country in whose 
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defence youths undertook military service and offered 
their lives without conscription. 

Thus the volume and intensity of Indian opposition 
to Alexander have not been duly assessed and praised 
by the Greek writers. Nor have they considered how 
far the Indians took seriously Alexander’s campaigns 
in their midst. From the very nature of the case, in 
those days of difficult communication, such campaigns 
in lands so distant and alien could not affect them 
very much. That this was the popular view was gra¬ 
phically described by one of the Indian ‘‘philosophers” 
or ascetics who represented the better mind of the 
country and were the preceptors of the people. He 
pointed out to Alexander the futility of his plans by 
showing how, as he trod on a piece of dried-up hide, 
and pressed on one end, the other ends would fly up. 
By this he hinted that Alexander should not count on 
conquests so remote from the centre of his kingdom.^ 
The practical results of his campaigns corresponded to 
this description. They were of the nature of raids, 
of passing shows, and not permanent conquests estab¬ 
lishing Greek dominion in India. 

The character and degree of the conquest may be 
understood from the administrative arrangements 
following it. The Greek Governors were posted on the 
Indian borderland to the west of the Indus ; Peithon 
in Sindh ; Philip, above Sindh as far as the lower 
Kabul Valley and Bactria ; and Oxyartes in charge of 
the Paropanisadae. 

To the east of the Indus, in India proper, were 
created three Satrapies, but all under Indian princes, 
the kings of Taxila and Abhisara, and Paurava. At 
Taxila, there seems to have been a kind of dual gov¬ 
ernment under Ambhi and Philip whose identity is 
somewhat uncertain. But, Paurava was left to rule 

1 Plutarch, McCrindie’s Invasion, p. 315. 
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over the largest territory which included “fifteen 
republican peoples, 5,000 considerable cities, and 
villages without number” [Plutarch, McCrindle, 
Invasion, p. 309]. 

Thus Greek rule which had to depend so much upon 
Indian co-operation could not take root. It was not 
accepted by the people. Resistance and rebellion were 
dogging the steps of Alexander. His satrap, Nicanor, 
was killed by the Asvakas. And now, as soon as his 
retreat from India was known, his most important 
satrap, Philip, who controlled the whole country be¬ 
tween the Hydaspes and the Hindu Kush, was him¬ 
self murdered. The only step that Alexander could 
possibly take against this serious blow to his authority 
was to ask the Indian king of Taxila to take the place 
of Philip, with his Greek lieutenant, Eudemos, com¬ 
mander of the Thracian contingent attached to that 
Satrapy. Was this Greek authority normal or real ? 

Like all foreign invasions, Alexander’s invasion 
promoted the political unification of the country. 
Smaller States which handicapped unity were now 
merged in the larger ones, such as those of Paurava, 
Abhisara, or Taxila. Thus conditions were favourable 
for the rise of an Indian empire to be shortly founded 
by Chandragupta. 

The general Indian position with reference to this 
Greek invasion is well expressed by the poet: 

“She let the legions thunder past 
And plunged in Thought again.” 

Coins.* These foreign invasions introduced foreign 
coins into India. 

The Persian gold daric, weighing about 130 grains 
(8.42 grammes), first minted by Darius, found its way 
into India where, however, it bore to silver the un¬ 
favourable ratio of 1 : 8 as against 1: 13 in Persia, and 


1 See chapter xiv of Cambridge History. 
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could not hold its own. The Persian gold coins are 
raj’cly found in India. 

But tlie case was dilTercnt with the Persian silver 
coins, sigloi (shekels), twenty of which were equiva¬ 
lent to one daric. A sigloi at most weighed 86,45 grains 
(5.6 grammes). These sigloi came freely into India 
and closely resembled the indigenous silver coins of 
India, the punch-marked square pieces. 

The Persian sigloi, however, did not long survive 
the overthrow of Darias III by Alexander. 

Imitation Athenian “owl” coins first appear in the 
period of Macedonian ascendancy, but the specimens 
at the British Museum from Rawalpindi were not of 
Indian but Central Asian origin. 

Indeed, the Indian provenance is not established for 
all imitation Athenian tetradrachms, as well as 
didrachms and drachms, found in India. 

A few smaller silver drachms of Attic weight (58 
grains or 3.75 grammes) are, however, traceable 
definitely to India and the Panjab as the issues of King 
Saubhuti (Sophytes). They form the only memorial of 
Alexander’s invasion of India. 

A group of silver Macedonian tetradrachms, show¬ 
ing Zeus and Eagle, and the significant symbol of a 
satrapal tiara, though found at Rawalpindi, are really 
of Central Asian origin. We find the later issues of 
these coins among the coins of Antiochos I who had 
no connection with India after the defeat of his pre¬ 
decessor, Seleucos, by Chandragupta Maurya. 

Especially noteworthy in this connection is the 
extraordinary silver decadrachm of Attic weight 
preserved in the British Museum for its supposed 
Indian connection. It commemorates an important 
incident in Alexander’s campaign, as already noticed. 
Its reverse shows a tall figure, wearing cuirass, cloak, 
and cap, with a sword by its side, and holding a spear. 
It is supposed by Head to be the figure of Alexander 
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himself. The obverse represents a retreating elephant 
bearing two riders, one of whom drives a lance into 
a pursuing horseman. Head takes this to represent 
Paurava mounted on his state-elephant at the Battle 
of the Hydaspes and aiming his javelin at Ambhi, the 
traitor king of Taxila, galloping after him on horse. 

Economic and Social Conditions during the Period : 
Buddhist,^ Jain, and Greek Sources. Buddhist texts 
like the Vinaya, Sutta Pitaka, and the Jatakas, and 
Jain texts like the Acharahga, Uttaradhyayana and 
other Sutras furnish incidental allusions to economic 
and social conditions, and these may be pieced together 
into an interesting whole. No doubt all this evidence 
comes largely from fiction or stories, but even then 
the stories cannot escape from their local setting or 
colour, their geographical and social background. 

Centres of Settlement: Kula. The unit of settlement 
was the griha, house or homestead, the habitation of 
the family or kula. The kula was a fairly compre¬ 
hensive unit, a joint family including father and mother, 
children and grandparents, and wives and children of 
the sons. 

Grama : Houses. A group of houses and of such large 
families made the grama or village. It might be of 
two or three houses IPrdtiviokshay 65]. But the 
average grama of the Jataka tales consisted of families 
numbering from 30 to 1,000. The cottages of a village 
were fairly close to one another. A fire starting in 
one might spread to the whole village [Milindapanha, 
47]. 

The village proper was the cluster of dwellings 
enclosed by a wall or stockade with gates, grdma-dvdra 

1 The Buddhist sources are completely utilized in the 
writing of both Dr. T. H. and Mrs. C. A. F. Rhyas Davids : 
Buddhist India of the former and articles on the subject by 
the latter in the Economic Journal for September, 1901, and 
in JRAS, for October, 1901, and chapter viii of Cambridge 
History. 
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[Jdt., i, 239; ii, 76, 135, iii, 9]. 

Arable Land. Beyond this enclosure lay the arable 
land of the village, the grdma-kshetra, which was itself 
protected from pests, beasts, and birds, by fences [Jdt., 
i, 215], snares, [ib., i, 143, 154], and field-watchmen 
[ib., ii, 110; iv, 277]. Additions to the kshetra came 
from fresh clearings of forest land [ib., ii, 357]. 

Holdings. The village land under cultivation was 
made up of individual holdings separated from one 
another by channels dug for co-operative irrigation 
[ib., i, 336 ; iv, 167 ; v, 412 ; Dhammapada, v. 80 = 145 
= Theragdthd, 19]. These dividing ditches, rectangular 
and curvilinear, which the Buddha saw among the 
cultivated fields of Magadha, suggested to his mind 
the pattern of his monk’s uniform, a patchwork of torn 
pieces of cast-off clothing [Vinaya Texts, ii, 207-9]. 

A holding was generally small enough to be managed 
by the family owning it, sometimes with the help of 
a hired labourer [Jdt., i, 277; iii, 162 ; iv, 167]. But 
the ideal was the landlord not divorced from his land 
but cultivating it himself. A social stigma attached 
to the “hireling” who is ranked below the slave 
[Dlgha, i, 51; Angu., i, 145, 206 ; Milinda, 147, 331]. 
The sorry spectacle of sturdy peasants leaving at home 
their own empty barns and toiling as hirelings on the 
estates of the royal capitalist is deplored as a symptom 
of social decadence in the Jataka [i, 339]. 

Large holdings were not unknown. We read of 
estates of 1,000 karisas (probably acres) and more 
[ib., iii, 293 ; iv, 276] farmed by Brahmans, and of 
one requiring for its cultivation as many as 500 ploughs 
with hired labourers (bhatikd) to ply plough and 
oxen [ib., iii, 293; ii, 165, 300; Sam., i, 171; Sutta 
Nipdta, i, 4]. 

Pastures, Beyond the arable land of the village lay 
its common grazing grounds or pastures [Jdt., i, 388J 
for its herds of cattle [ib., iii, 149; iv, 326] and goats 
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tib., iii, 401], whether belonging to the king [ib., i, 240] 
or the commoner [ib., i, 194, 388; cf. Rv., x, 19]. The 
villagers employed a common communal neatherd 
whose business was to pen the flocks at night or to 
return them to their owners by counting heads [ib., 
i, 388; iii, 149]. He was called Gopaldka as the pro¬ 
tector of the flocks [ib., v, 350]. Dairying was not 
included in his work. The pasturage was also changed 
from day to day [Angu., i, 205]. 

Groves. Besides pastures, there were suburban 
groves of the villages like the Veluvana of King 
Bimbisara, the Ahjanavana of Saketa or the Jetavana 
of Sravasti, already referred to. 

Woodland. The village ended in the uncleared 
jungles, the sources of its firewood and litter [Jot., i, 
317; V, 103]. Examples of such jungles were the 
Andhavana of Kosala, the Sitavana of Magadha, or 
the Prachinavarhsa-daya of the 6akya territory, the 
haunts of wild beasts and brigands preying on caravan 
traffic passing through them [ib., i, 99]. 

Tenure, Bents, and Taxes. The rural economy of 
India was marked by village communities of individual 
peasant proprietors whose rights to land were limited 
only by the demands of the State. Such demands 
were of different forms, e.g. (1) Tithe on raw pro¬ 
duce, realized in kind at the barn doors [ib., ii, 378] 
or by survey of the crops [ib., iv, 169] under an official 
{Mahdmdtra) or measured out by the village Syndic 
or headman (Gramahhojaka) himself. The State’s 
share of produce varied from one-sixth to one-twelfth 
in the Hindu law-books [e.g. Manu, vii, 130], or ac¬ 
cording to the decisions of the governing authorities 
[Jdt., iii, 9]. 

Such tithes or taxes were levied by kings as well 
as republics. We read of the Mallas of Kusinara 
fixing a fine of 500 pieces on anyone who “went not 
forth to welcome the Blessed One” passing by their 
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town [Vinaya, i, 247]. They also agreed to provide 
food for the^ Buddha and his Order by turns definitely 
fixed. The Sakyas levied on LumbinI the taxes called 
Bali and Bhdga (share of the produce) , of which the 
former was remitted completely by Asoka and the 
latter reduced to one-eighth, as stated in his Lumbim 
Pillar Inscription. 

The sovereign could remit, reduce, or give away in 
charity these tithes and taxes. We read of such gifts 
of a king or his chief queen [Jdt., v, 44] to a daughter 
at marriage [ib., ii, 237, 403], a Minister [ib., i, 354 ; 
vi, 261], a Brahman [ib., iii, 229; Diglia, i, 87], or a 
merchant [Jdb, vi, 344]. We are also told of a king 
remitting the tithe to an individual [ib., iv, 169] or a 
group [ib., i, 200]. 

(2) Special levy on produce for purposes of provi- 
sion in State granaries against emergencies like war 
or famine [M., 1896, pp. 261 1]. 

(3) Forced labour or corvee. We read of peasant 
proprietors providing deer-preserves for their king to 
escape from his summons to beat up game for him, 
leaving their own work [Jdt., i, 149 ; iii, 270]. Op¬ 
pressive corvees were also known [ib., i, 339]. 

(4) Occasional exactions like ‘‘milk money^’ pre¬ 
sented by his people to a king at the birth of an heir 
to him [ib., iv, 323]. 

(5) Sovereign’s right to forest lands [Dzgha, i, 87] 
and “ownerless” estates [Sam., i, 89]. 

There were transfers of land by gift or sale. We 
read of a Brahman proprietor making a gift of 1,000 
karisas out of his estate [Jdt., iv, 281] and a merchant 
enforcing, on the ground of a stipulation, the sale of 
a park belonging to a noble against his wishes [Chulla.^ 
vi, 4, 9 f.]. The Hindu law-books contemplate non¬ 
cultivating landlords letting out land against a share 
of the produce, as we have already seen [Apastamba> 
i, 6, 18 (20) ; ii, 11, 28 (1)]. 
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Townn. Larger than the kula and grama was a 
“townlet” or nagaraka, of which the example cited is 
the famous Kusinara, the place of the Buddha’s death 
ipigha., ii, 14G]. Nigania is also the term for a town, 
as in the expression gama-nigama frequently found 
in Fall literature. There was, of course, no hard and 
fast line between the grama and tlie nigavia, “village” 
and “town”. A town was also called a nagara, e.g. 
Mithila, the capital of the king of Videha, whose realm 
included 16,000 gCtmas [Jdt., iii, 365]. There were, 
lastly, the chief towns or great cities called mahd- 
nngara^ of which six are cited as flourishing in the 
Buddha’s tinu', as already described. 

Centres of Settlement mentioned in Jain texts. The 
Jain text, Uttarddhyayana Sutra [xxx, 15-18], specifies 
a large number and variety of settlements. These may 
be indicated as follows in an ascending order : Ghara, 
house; Rathyd, highway; Vdta, garden; Asrama, 
hermitage ; Vihdra, “abode of Bhikshus, or a temple 
(deva-griha) ” ; Sannwesa, “a halting-place for pro¬ 
cessions” ; Sarndja, “a resting-place for travellers’^; 
Ghosha, “a station of herdsmen”; Sthala-sendskan- 
dhdra, “a military camp on high ground”; Sdrtha 
(sattha)y “a caravan’s camp”; Grama, “village”; PalU, 
“settlement of wild tribes” ; Kheta, “a place fortified 
by an earthen wall” (“ Khete pdmsuprdkdra- 
parikshipte'') ; Karvata or Kharvata, “a poor town” 
“surrounded by a low wall” (kshullaprdkdraveshtitam) 
or “the dwelling-place of the Karvata people”, or, 
according to Kautilya, “the centre of a circle of 200 
villages” (khdrvatika) ; Dronamukha, “a town with 
a harbour, to which there is access by water and by 
land like Bhrigukachchha or Tamralipti” ; the centre, 
according to Kautilya, of a circle of 400 villages; 
Pattana, “a large town” or a centre of trade ; Matamha, 
“an isolated town,” which is more than 3i yojanas 
distant from the next village; Samvdha, “an open 
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town,” “the abode of multitudes of men of four castes*' 

(prahhutachdturvamyanivasa), but according to other 
commentators, “the fortified place (durga-hhumi) to 
which are carried for safe custody the crops from the 
fields” (saihvdhdh samahhumau krishim kritvd yeshu 
durgahhumishu dhdnydni krishivaldh samvahanti 
rakshdrtham), or “a depot (sthdpanl) located in a fort 
in the interior of hills (parvatanitamhddi durge) ; 
Nagara, “a scotfree town” which does not pay any of 
the eighteen taxes levied on a village ; Rdjadhdni, 
capital of a kingdom; Nigama^ settlement of mer¬ 
chants ; Akara, mines ; and SamvaUa-kotta^ “a fortified 
place of refuge’* [SBE., xlv, pp. 176-7 ; text, ed. Char- 
pentier, pp. 213, 384]. 

The Sutrakritdnga [ii, 2 (13)], however, defines 
somewhat differently some of these terms. The Grama 
is characterized by an enclosure (of thorns, bushes, 
and trees) ; Nagara by four large gopuras or gateways ; 
Kheta by river and hill surrounding it; Kharvata by 
hills on all sides ; Matamba by its association (as 
headquarters) with a cluster of 10,000 grdmas (dalita- 
daiasataih grdmairyuktam) ; Pattana as a mart for 
precious metals (ratna-yonih) , or a mining centre ; 
Drona as being encircled by the sea (sindhuveldvalayi- 
tarn) ; and Sarnbddhana as being situated on the 
summit of a hill. 

Arts and Crafts. A considerable degree of economic 
development seems to have been achieved on the basis 
of the settled life and physical conditions described 
above. We have already indicated the agricultural 
conditions and progress of the times. As regards arts 
and crafts, eighteen important handicrafts are fre¬ 
quently referred to in the Jatakas which make 
specific mention of some of these, “the wood workers, 
the smiths, the leather-dressers, the painters, and the 
rest, experts in various crafts” [Jdf., i, 267, 314; iii, 
281 ; iv, 411 ; vi, 22]. The term for smith was 
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kammdra which, like its English equivalent, applied 
to a worker in any metal. The term vaddhaki simi¬ 
larly applied to all kinds of woodcraft, whether cart- 
making or ship-building [Jdt., iv, 207]. Carts were 
of different kinds, ydna, ratha, or sakata [ib.]. Archi¬ 
tecture also involved special modes of woodwork done 
by the thapati, tachchhaka (planer) and hharmakdra 
(turner) [ib., i, 201 ; iv, 323 ; Mil. 330, 345 ; Majjhima^ 
i, 56, 396 ; iii, 144; Dhp., ver. 80]. A vaddhaki settle¬ 
ment is mentioned as turning out furniture as well 
as seagoing ships [Jdt., iv, 159]. There was also the 
worker in stone, pdshdna-kottaka, building houses or 
hollowing a hole in a crystal as a cage for mouse [ib., 
i, 479]. Other dignified crafts mentioned are ivory¬ 
working, weaving, confectionery, jewellery, and work 
in precious metals, pottery, making of bow and arrow, 
of garlands, and the like. 

Undignified Labour. The dignity of labour was not 
always recognized. Certain arts and crafts were con¬ 
demned as hina-sippas, despised callings, such as those 
of hunters and trappers, fishermen, butchers, and tan¬ 
ners, deriving their livelihood from destruction of life ; 
as also snake-charming, acting, dancing, music, rush¬ 
weaving, and chariot-making, the peculiar occupations 
of the aboriginal folks. 

Localization of Industries. Villages grew up by spe¬ 
cializing in certain crafts. We have mention of villages 
of potters [Jdt., iii, 376], of woodwrights [ib., ii, 18, 
405 ; iv, 159, 207], or of ironsmiths [ib., iii, 281] serving 
the whole countryside with a supply of such articles 
as razors, axes, ploughshares, goads, and needles. On 
the Ganges, or farther inland, lay villages of trappers 
[ib., vi, 71 (nesddagdma) ; Therigdthd comm., 220 
(migaluddakagdma)'], supplying game, skins, ivory, 
and the like. 

Within the town, industries located themselves along 
certain streets or in certain parts. We read of the ivory 
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workei's' stj'cct (i^lthi) in Benares [Jdt., i, 320 ; ii, 197], 
Die rivers’ street [i(\. he 81], the Vessas’ (Vaisyas r;.-: 
rnej-chaiils) street [ri')., vi, 485], or the weavers’ 
*‘place'' {IhArua) [ih.. i, 356]. 

Tracks Trade was both foreign and inland, sea¬ 
borne and riverine, export and import. 

The evidence on tlie foreign sea-borne trade is com- 
paratix^ely njeagre. Bni it is definite. We road of 
Prince Mahajanaka sailing from Champa for Suvanna- 
bhumi [dr, vi, 34 f.J, of Mahinda from Pataliputta to 
Tamalitti and thence to Ceylon [ iii, 338 {Sarnanta- 
pdsddilcd], A whole village of defaulting wood- 
wrights is described as escaping at night down the 
Ganges in. a ‘‘mighty ship” from Benares out to the 
.sea [ JdP, iv, 159]. An accomplished helmsman brings 
safe by ships “passengers for India .from off the sea 
to Benares by river” [ib., ii, 112]. We read of traders 
coasting round India from Bharukachchha to Suvanna- 
bhumi [ib., iii, 188], touching at a port of Ceylon on 
the way [ib., ii, 127 ff.]. The cargo of a newly arrived 
ship attracts a hundred merchants to buy it up [zb., 
i, 122]. 

The ships of the times were large enough to accom¬ 
modate “hundreds” of passengers. We read of 500 
traders on board ill-fated ships [zb., 128 ; v, 75], and 
of 700 under the safe pilotage of Supparaka [zb., iv, 
138 ff.]. 

Later evidence of about first century a.d. points to 
a wide range of Indian sea-borne trade. The Milinda- 
panha [359 ; ii, 269 in SBE., xxxvi], has the following 
interesting passage : 

“As a shipowner who has become wealthy by con¬ 
stantly levying freight in some seaport town, will be 
able to traverse the high seas, and go to Vahga or 
Takkola, or China, or Sovira, or Surat, or Alexandria, 
or the Koromandel coast, or Further India, or any 
other place where ships do congregate.*’ 
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These were the days of brisk sea-trade between India 
and the Roman empire as testified to in foreign works 
like the Periplus and Pliny’s Natural History and in 
indigenous Tamil works speaking of a number of port- 
towns developed on the coasts of southern India, such 
as Kaviri-pattinam (Kamara in Periplus = Khabari 
of Ptolemy), capital of Chola Kingdom at the mouth 
of the Kaveri, where were found many Yavana (Yona 
= Ionian) merchants [see my History of Indian 
Shippinqh. 

Inland Trade and Trade-routes. Inland trade was 
carried on by carts and caravans. We read of Anatha- 
pindika’s caravans travelling south-east from Savatthi 
to Rajagaha and back {about 300 miles) [Jat., i, 92, 
348], and also to the “borders”, probably towards 
Gandhara [ib., i, 377 f.]. To ensure easy fording of 
rivers, this route must have passed along the foot of 
the mountains up to Kusinara between which and 
Rajagaha lay halts at twelve intermediate stations 
(gdmas or nagaras) including Vesali, with a single 
crossing of the Ganges at Patna according to the re¬ 
corded itinerary of the Buddha’s last ministering 
journey [Digha, ii, Suttanta xvi, 81 ff.]. 

Another important route led south-west from 
Savatthi to Patitthana (Paitham) with six inter¬ 
mediate halts [Sutta Nipata, vv. 1,011-13] and frequent 
crossings of rivers. We read of boats going up the 
Ganges to Sahajati [Vinaya Texts, iii, 40i] and up the 
Yamuna to Kosambi fib., p. 382.] There were no bridges 
in those days but only fording-places and ferries for 
crossing rivers [Jat., iii, 228]. Manu, as we have seen, 
speaks of cart-ferries [viii, 404 ff.]. Setu was not a 
bridge but only an embankment. 

A third route led westwards to Sind, the home of 
horses and asses [Jat., i, 124, 178, 181 ; ii, 31, 287], and 
to Sovira [Vimana-vatthu (Comm.), 336] and its ports, 
with its capital called Roruva [Jat., iii, 470], or Roruka 
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iDigha, ii, 235; Divyavadana, 544]. We read of over¬ 
land carvings going “east and west” [Jat., i, 98 f.], and 
across deserts requiring days to cross (the deserts otf 
Rajputana), steering in the coolness of nights by the 
stars, under the land-pilot, Thalaniyydmaka [ib., i, 
107], 

Beyond the western ports, merchants went “out of 
sight of land” into the ocean and traded with Baveru 
(Babylon). 

Lastly, there was the great north-west overland trade 
route linking India with Central and Western Asia by 
way of Taxila and cities of the Gangetic valley like 
Saketa, Savatthi, Benares, or Rajagaha [Vin. Texts, 
ii, 174 f.; Mahdvagga, viii, 1, 6 ff.]. As a very fre¬ 
quented road, it was free from dangers. We read of 
students travelling in numbers to Takkasila, unattend¬ 
ed and unarmed [Jdt., ii, 277], for education (see my 
Ancient Indian Education, ch. xx). 

Bazaars. Foodstuffs were generally not introduced 
into towns but sold at their gates. We read of the sale 
of fish at a gate of Savatthi [Psalms of the Brethren, 
166], of green-grocery at the four gates of Uttara- 
Pahchala [Jdt., iv, 445] and of venison at the cross¬ 
roads (sihghdtaka) outside Benares [ih., iii, 49 ; v, 458 ; 
vi, 62], where were located the sund or slaughter¬ 
houses. We are told of people “going for alms to a 
village just outside the gates of Benares where they 
had plenty to eat” [ib., i, 361]. The city of Mithila 
was served by four nigamas in its four suburbs, east, 
south, west, and north. These are also called yava- 
majjhako, “market-towns” [ib., vi, 330 (Cowell’s trans. 
p. 157)]. On some of the bas-reliefs on the Bharhut 
Stupa, the Jataka is labelled Yava-majjhakiya. 

Within the towns could be seen workshops [Psaims 
of the Brethren, 24] and bazaars. We read of dpana, 
or shops, where arrows, carriages, and other goods for 
sale are kept on view [Jdt., ii, 267 ; iv, 488; vi, 98; 
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Vin., iv, 248 (Chulla Vagga, x, 10, 4], and also of Stores 
called antardpana [Jdt., i, 55, 350; iii, 406]. The suc¬ 
cessful shopkeeper (dpanika pdpanika) was noted for 
his shrewdness, judgment, industry, and business con¬ 
nections [Aiigu., i, 115 f.]. In the bazaars could be 
had textile fabrics [Vin., iv, 250 f.], groceries and oils 
[ib., iv, 248-9], grain [Jdt., ii, 267], greengroceries 
[ib., i, 411], perfumes and flowers [ib., i, 290 f.; iv, 82 ; 
vi, 336; Vin. Texts, iii, 343], works of gold and jewel¬ 
lery [Jdt., iv, 223], and other commodities. Strong 
liquors were sold at the taverns (pdndgdra or dpdna 
[ib., i, 251 f.; 268 f.; vi, 328]. But dealing was dis¬ 
approved for pious people in strong drinks, poisons, 
flesh, daggers, and slaves ^Angu., iii, 208]. 

Prices. These were not regulated by statute but 
left free to be determined by bagging [Jdt., i. 111 f.; 
195 ; ii, 222, 289, 424 f.], by competition [ib., iii, 282 f.], 
and even by adulteration [ib., i, 220], and sometimes 
by custom, as in the case of “a 100-piece slave-girl” 
[ib., 1, 299]. 

Speculation or “dealing in futures” was also prac¬ 
tised. We read of a local corner in hay [ib., i, 121], and 
of huge profits of 200 and 400 per cent [ib., i, 109; 
iv, 2]. In one case, there was a profit of 20,000 per 
cent, in spite of a heavy drain of 1,000 coins paid for 
a carriage, a pavilion at the Benares docks, and to 
the men (purusd) and ushers (patihdrd) who had 
to be satisfied [ib., i, 121 f.]. There is also on record 
the famous fancy price paid by the merchant-prince 
Anathapindika in coins numerous enough to cover the 
ground of the grove called Jetavana, though the metal 
of the coin is not stated [lb., i, 92 ; Vin. ii, 158 f. (Chulla 
Vagga, vi, 4, 9)]. 

Prices were, however, fixed for royal purchases by 
the court valuer (aggha-kdraka) whose task was diffi¬ 
cult in buying at the cheapest rates for the king and 
refusing bribes offered by tradesmen for higher rates 
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[Jat., i, 124 f.; ii, 31 ; Pslams of Brethren, 25, 212], 
He might stiil fail to please the king and get from 
him a niggardly bonus [Jdt., iv, 138]. 

Taxes and Trade. These amounted to one-twentieth 
on each consignment of indigenous goods imported 
into a town and to v)ne-tenth, plus a sample, on each 
foreign import, according to Baudhayana [i, x, 18, vv. 
14, 15], Gautama [x, 26], and Manu [viii, 398-400] 
already cited. One Jataka [vi, 347] tells of a king 
remitting to a subject these octrois collected at the 
gates of his capital. The king was also entitled to a 
discount on sale of one article to him every month by 
way of commutation of the rajakarya due from a 
merchant (arghdpachayena) [Gautama, x, 35]. 

Medium of Exchange : Coins. Barter was giving place 
to money economy and was confined to certain con¬ 
tingencies. The use of money was forbidden to a 
Sarhgha [Vin., hi, 237 ; ii, 294 f. (ChuUa Vagga, xii, 
i f.)]. A wanderer gives a woodlander his gold pin 
for getting a meal [Jdi., vi, 519], A dog is bought for 
a cloak and a coin [ib., ii, 247]. But normally coins 
were used to state prices of all marketable articles, 
including 'Tees, pensions, fines, loans, stored treasure, 
and income” [JRAS., 1901, pp. 882 f.]. 

The term for coin in Buddhist texts is kahapana 
(:= karshapana), They do not know of the Purdnas. 
Other varieties of coins were known as nikkha and 
suvanna, both of gold, and bronze or copper tokens as 
kamsa. pdda, mdsaka (mdsha), and kdkanikd. 

The values of coins varied with time and place. The 
Vinaya [hi, 45] states : "At that time (of Bimbisara 
or Ajatasatru), at Rajagaha, five mdsakas were equal 
to one pdda.” 

Credit. We read of signet rings given as deposit or 
security [Jdt., i, 121], of wife or children pledged or 
sold for debt [ib., bi, 521 ; Therlgdthd, 444], of 
I.O.U.’s or schedules of debts (ina-panndni) [Jdf., i, 
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230 ; cf. 227, panne dvopetvd^, and of a bankrupt asking 
his creditors to produce their schedules of d(?bts only 
to drown himself before their eyes [ib., iv, 256]. A 
debtor was disqualified from admission as a Bhikhhii 
to a Samgha in the interests of social order [Vin., i, 
76 (Mahdvagga, i, 46)]. 

Money-lending- and interest. The term for interest 
was vriddhi, Pali iHiddhi. Money-lending, ina-ddna, is 
approved as an honest calling, along with tillage, 
harvesting, and trade [Jdt., iv, 422]. It is also tole¬ 
rated by Gautama [x, 6; xi, 21]. But usury is uni¬ 
versally condemned [Marni, iii, 153, 180 ; viii, 152, 153 ; 
Vasishtha, ii, 41, 42 ; Baudhayana, i, 5, 10, 23-5 ; already 
cited]. 

Money-lending was a profession. The richer folks 
preferred to hoard their wealth in various ways. It 
was hidden under the ground [Jdt., i, 225, 375 f., 424 ; 
ii, 308 ; iii, 24, 116], or under the river bank in brazen 
jars [ib., i, 227, 323], or kept in custody with friends 
[ib., vi, 521]. In the case of large mansions, a con¬ 
venient place for securing it was found above the 
doorway (dvdra-kotthaka) [ib., i, 351 ; ii, 431], Parti¬ 
culars of the wealth thus hoarded, its nature and 
amount, were recorded on gold or copper plates [ib., 
iv, 7, 488 ; vi, 29 ; iv, 237]. 

Organization: Guilds. There was some amount of 
economic organization in the form of guilds, partner¬ 
ships, and varieties of co-operative enterprise. Gau¬ 
tama [xi, 21], as we have already seen, mentions guilds 
(vargas) of ‘'ploughmen, traders, herdsmen, money¬ 
lenders, and artisans'’, and recognizes their right to 
make their own laws to be respected by the king. The 
Jatakas tell of eighteen craft-guilds called Srenis [Jdt., 
i, 267, 314 ; iii, 281 ; etc.]. Each Guild had its President 
(Pamiikha) or Alderman (Jetthaka) who counted with 
the king. Sometimes, different guilds were federated 
under a common head who was both their president 
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and treasurer (Bhanddgdrika) when there were 
internal quarrels, as there were at Savatthi [ib., ii, 
12, 52] and Benares. Such a federation among car¬ 
penters' guilds is perhaps indicated in the expression 
Mdhd-imddhaki in the Jataka [vi, 332], 

Each industry was organized under an Elder, if not 
a full-fledged guild. We read of Jetthakas for garland- 
makers [JdL, iii, 405], robbers or brigands, 500 families 
of whom lived in a village near Uttara-Pahchala [zb., 
i, 296 f. ; ii, 388 ; iv, 430], and for seamen (niyydmaka 

pilots) [zb., iv, 137]. 

Trade had its chief called Setthi. The great Setthi 
was the commercial magnate Anathapindika of 
Savatthi who was attended by 500 Setthis at his 
function of presenting the Buddha with the Jetavana 
Vihara [zb., i, 93]. He was the head of a commercial 
federation, a Mahdsetthi, with so many anusetthis 
under him [ib., v, 384; Vm., i, 19 (MaJmvagga, i, 9)]. 
The Jurisdiction of a Setthi is indicated by the ex¬ 
pression setthi-chhatta (umbrella of sovereignty) 
[Vimdnavatihu (Comm.), 66]. The word setthi is 
itself connected with the word thdna or office [Jdt,, i, 
122 ; Vin. Texts, i, 102, n. 3]. 

Caravan traffic called for its special organization 
and staff to cope with its dangers and difficulties. 
Different merchants with their carts and caravan 
followers made up a company under a Captain called 
Sattha-vdha to whom they looked for direction as to 
halts, watering, routes, fording, and danger-spots 
IDlgha, ii, 342 f. ; cf. Jdt., i, 98], though his authority 
was not always obeyed [Jdt,, i, 108, 368 ; ii, 295 ; iii, 
200]. It was a lose kind of federation of syndicalism. 
There were also other common officers, the Thala- 
niyydmaka, “land-pilots, who acted as escorts and 
guides against dangers to travel from drought, famine,, 
wild beasts, robbers, and demons” [Jdt., i, 107 ; i, 99]. 

Agriculturists also had a chief called Bhojaka who 
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represented them in matters municipal and political, 
and was entitled to certain special dues and fines for 
his position [ib., i, 199]. 

Partnerships. These were permanent [ib., i, 404; ii, 
181] as well as temporary or occasional [ib., i, 111; 
Digha, ii, 342]. We read of a caravan of many mer¬ 
chants sharing a treasure trove and its profits and 
making collective gifts to the Buddha [Jdt., ii, 294 ff.] ; 
of Benares traders combining in work and play [ib., 
ii, 248] ; of concerted action in freights between dealers 
[ib., i, 121] ; of merchants chartering a common vessel 
[ib., iv, 138 fl., vi, 34]. 

Caste and Craft. Craftsmanship rested on hereditary 
skill. It was usual for the son to follow the calling 
of his father. ‘'Chunda the smith is called Chunda 
Smithson” [Majjhima^ i, 256 ; Digha, ii, 127 1 (Kammd^ 
raputto and Kammdro) ; Jdt. i, 98, 194, 312 ; iii, 79 ; 
hi, 330 f. (Nesddo = Luddaputio z=: Luddo) ; v, 356-8]. 

But the social atmosphere of the Jatakas does not 
show that caste was completely determining craft. We 
find instances of princes working as trader with a 
caravan [ib., iv, 84], as a potter, florist, and cook in 
succession [ib., v, 290-3], as an archer [ib., ii, 87] on 
hire, or as a menial servant [ib., iv, 169]. We find 
Kshatriyas of the Sakya and Koliya clans working in 
the fields of their “bbojaJcas, amachchhas, and upa- 
rdjas^^ and quarrelling for priority of right to irrigate 
[ib., v, 412]. Similarly, we find Brahmans taking to 
trade [ib., iv, 15 f.; v, 22, 471], and even working as 
archers [ib., iii, 219 ; b, 127 f.; i, 356 f. (servant of a 
weaver)], trappers [ib., ii, 200; vi, 170 ff.], and car¬ 
penters [ib., iv, 207 f.]. The Jatakas give to Brahmans 
the following occupations: tillage, tending cattle, 
trade, hunting, carpentry, weaving, policing of cara¬ 
vans, archery, driving of carriages, and even snake- 
eharming [ii, 165 ; iii, 293 ; iv, 167, 276; iii, 401 ; iv, 
15 ; v, 22, 471 ; ii, 200; vi, 170; iv, 207, 457; v, 127] 
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and hold up a IJraliman peasant as a supremely pious 
man, and even a Dodhisattva [iii, 162 j. We also find 
a de'ar-trappor becoming the bosom friend of a Setthi 
without eny social barrier between them [ib., iii, 
49 i’.] ; a v/oaver turning an archer [ib., ii, 87] ; a farmer 
iakijpg lo conternpt'ble rush-weaving [lb., iv, 318] ; 
c-nid a ])eiS(.>n of high caste tui-ning his hand lo any 
job iu' hnds in distress [ib., i, 120 ff.J till he settles 
down MS a Setthi's son-in-law ! Thoro is an instance 
of a fatlicr, without reference to his own occupation, 
asking his son to choose t)etween Writing, Accounting, 
and Monev-changing (rupa) [Vi?/., i, 77 {MalidiKigga, 
i, 49, :i ; iv, 128].' 

There was thus considerable mobility of labour in 
both directions, vertical and horizontal. But this does 
not mean that the restrictions of caste did not at all 
operate in those days. The demand for a girl of 
certified Sakya birth led to the destruction of the 
whole Sakya clan by the vengeful Kosala king [ib., 
ib, 144 f.]. The Brahman Esukarl of Savatthi assigns 
to Brahman maintenance by alms, bow and arrow to 
Kshatriya, village and dairy farming to Vaisya, and 
sickle and yoke to the Sudra [Majjhima, ii, 180]. The 
Vdsettha-sutta discussion [Sntta Nipdia, iii, 9] of the 
spiritual content of the term brdhmana shows the 
strength of the current conceptions regarding caste and 
its ideals. One Jataka [iv, 363 f.] condemns Brahmans 
as losing their caste for taking to unlawful occupa¬ 
tions like agriculture, trade, and other callings. Thus 
the strict Brahman tradition' about caste as defined in 
the Smritis is also recognized in Buddhist canonical 
works. But that tradition itself allows the pursuit of 
a lower occupation by a higher caste as '^dpad-dharma^\ 
in emergencies and distress, as already stated. 

Slavery. Slavery was the consequence of capture 
[Jdt., iv, 220 ; vi, 135], commutation of death sentence, 
debt [zb., vi, 521], wilful debasement [Vzn., i, 72 (Mahd- 
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vagga, i, 39, V) ; Sum. Vil, i, 1681, or judicial punish- 
ment [Jdt., i, 200]. It could be ended by payment 
[ib., vi, 547] or by the will of the slave’s master [ib., 
V, 313 ; Digha., i, 72]. A slave was liable to be ‘'beaten, 
branded, imprisoned, and poorly rationed” [Jdt., i, 
451 f.], but actual cases of ill-treatment are rarely 
recorded. On the other hand, a slave working as valet 
and footman is petted and even taught writing and 
handicrafts [ib.]. An undischarged slave was not 
eligible for monkhood [Vin,, i, 76 (Mahdvagga, 

46 1)]. 

Economic and Social Conditions from Greek Sources. 

These throw some further interesting light on the 
economic and social conditions of the times. 

Towns. The centres of economic prosperity in the 
Panjab were its numerous towns testified to by the 
Greek writers, as already stated. Besides the towns 
which also served as centres of defence or garrisons 
in the country of the Asvakas, such as Massaga or 
Aornus, the Glaussai counted thirty-seven towns to 
their credit, while the remainder of the Panjab under 
the Malloi and Oxydrakai and other tribes is stated 
to have as many “as 5,000 towns”. 

Architecture. Some of these towns showed creditable 
design in town planning and architecture. Massaga, 
for instance, was built as a fort, commanding great 
natural advantages, on an eminence inaccessible on 
all sides against steep rock, treacherous morass, deep 
stream, and a rampart guarded by a deep moat to 
boot. According to Curtius, the rampart “was thirty- 
five stadia about four miles) in circumference, with 
a basis of stone-work supporting a superstructure of 
unburnt, sun-dried bricks. The brickwork was bound 
into a solid fabric by means of stones’". Early Indian 
architecture was not always, or everywhere and 
exclusively, wooden. This has been also proved by 
the* Indus Valley discoveries of structures of remotest 
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times. The town o£ Aornus was similarly planned on 
a high hill, with its water-supply arranged by tap¬ 
ping a local spring, and food grown with the labour 
of a thousand men in an adjoining field to render the 
fort self-contained against a siege. 

Manufactures. But besides the towns, other signs 
of material progress may be seen in the presents or 
spoils secured by Alexander at different places. These 
included quantities of cotton goods, bucklers of ox¬ 
hide, skins of lizards, tortoise shells (mentioned as 
exports in the Periplus of first century a.d.), ‘TOO 
talents of steel” (ferri candidi, “white iron”, which 
Cunningham considers to be nickel). All these came 
from the Oxydrakai and Malloi. Besides these nickel 
coins, there were also the silver issues, already 
referred to, of King Sophytes (Saubhuti), supposed 
to be imitation Athenian “owls”, showing as they do 
the king’s head on obverse, and a cock and his name 
in Greek characters on reverse. The King of Taxila 
presented Alexander with “200 talents of silver and 
golden crowns”. Other manufactures of the times are 
indicated in the equipment described of the Indian 
soldiery, the iron-topped arrows, javelins, swords, and 
lances, and also in the abundance of carts and boats 
and chariots used for both trade and war. 

Live Slock. Agricultural progress is indicated in the 
accounts of live stock. A fine breed of 230,000 oxen was 
captured by Alexander in the country of the Asvakas 
and sent off to Macedonia. He received from Taxila 
3,000 fat oxen and 10,000 sheep, from Saubhuti his 
fighting dogs, and from the Kshudrakas tame lions and 
tigers. Horses and elephants were of course in great 
use. 

Ascetics. Regarding social conditions, most interest¬ 
ing information is given about the highest class or 
caste in society, described as “Philosophers” or 
“Sophists”. These were divided into two classes, called 
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Brahmans and “Sarmanes”. The Brahmans spend 
thirty-seven years in studentship, living with their 
teacher “in a grove near the city, using beds of leaves 
and skins, living sparely, practising celibacy and 
abstinence from flesh-food', listening to discourse, and 
admitting others to discussion.” This is the system of 
Brahmacharya. Then the Brahman “departs to his 
own property”, marries, “lives in freedom and luxury, 
wearing muslins and golden ornaments, eating flesh 
but not that of the domesticated animals”. As to the 
“Sarmanes” (— Sanskrit Srarnanas, a term applied to 
ascetics, whether Buddhist or non-Buddhist), “they 
live in forests on leaves and wild fruits, wearing barks 
of trees”, and always meditating and worshipping the 
gods. Some of them were “Medical philosophers”, 
“treating people by diet and not by medicines”, and 
preferring “medicines to be applied externally” to 
“drugs”. Others chose to be “diviners and masters of 
incantations”. There was “a higher and finer sort” 
of them [Megasthenes, Fragment 40 = Strabo, xv, c. 
711 f.]. Strabo mentions another class of Philosophers 
called Pramanai, who were “argumentative and 
captious” [xv, c. 719], These may be identified as the 
Prdmdnikas depending on, and following their own 
views of, pramdna or the means of reaching right 
knowledge. Thus they were not blindly orthodox or 
superstitious and ritualistic and hence are described 
by Strabo as laughing at Brahmans, i.e., the formalist 
priesthood. Strabo further classifies “Brahmans” into 
(1) those who dwell in the mountains ; (2) the naked 
ones; and (3) those who live in the world. 

A point of interest is that “women are permitted to 
share in the philosophic life” with the ascetics on 
condition that they “observe sexual continence like 
the men” [Megasthenes Fragment 40]. This is also 
observed by Nearchus and Strabo [xv, c. 718]. 

Art and Architecture. The pre-historic monumental 
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remains, palaeolithic, neolithic, or chalcolithic such 
as those of the Indus Valley, have been already noticed. 
Those for the later periods up to 325 b.c. are com¬ 
paratively rare and meagre in proportion to the 
importance of their general history, the magnitude of 
their achievements in other spheres of learning, culture, 
and civilization. The reason for this paucity of archi¬ 
tectural achievements was the perishable character of 
the material then used, which was earth or wood, 
stucco, bamboo, or timber. It was no less due to a 
philosophy of life which insisted on its simplicity, on 
'‘plain living and high thinking”. Architecture, like 
other arts, had to find a religious origin and justifi¬ 
cation. It originated in the religious need of construct¬ 
ing Yajna-vedis and Yajna-sdlds, altars and halls for the 
performance of Vedic sacrifice. The Vedis had to be 
built also in different forms, such as “falcon”, “chariot”, 
or “man with uplifted arms”, as stated in the Taittinya 
Sarnhiid, and this gave scope to design. 

A Vedic fire-altar is traced in a hollow cave, 
hemispherical in shape, and with an opening like a 
chimney at the centre, discovered at Cannanore in 
Malabar. Certain rock-cut tombs discovered near 
Tellicherry in Malabar arc also believed to be of the 
Vedic age. Vedic burial-mounds are also unearthed at 
Lauriya-Nandangarh together with the content of a 
small gold leaf upon which was impressed the figure 
of a nude female supposed to be the Earth Goddess 
of the Vedic burial hymns. We may next mention the 
walls and fortifications of the old city of Raj agriha 
<Rajgir) and remains of houses, which were all built 
of rude and rough cyclopean masonry, rare examples 
of such structures of durable material in that age. As 
already related, these ruins were of the time of 
Bimbisara (c. 603-551 B.c.), the founder of Girivraja, 
'‘hill-fort\ He changed the capital later to new Raja- 
griha. His architect and town planning expert is 
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named as Mahagovinda. His son, Ajatasatru {c\ 
551-519 as a Buddhist in his later days^ is stated 

to have erected a pandal at the entrance to the Satta- 
panni Cave in the hills of Rajagriha for purposes of 
the second Buddhist Council and provided for Bhik- 
khus all requisites (see references given above). 

The next type of buildings for which remains are 
extant for the period is what is called the Stupa, 
literally “something raised”, a mound. A mound was 
raised over the relics of holy persons and was known 
as a Chaitya, from chitdy a funeral pile. Later, the 
sense of the term Chaitya was extended so as to mean 
not merely the Stupa but any temple or altar, or a 
shrine of relics. We have already seen how early Jain 
texts use the term chaitya (cheie) even in the sense 
of a park. The Stupa came to be used as a Buddhist 
architectural term for a mound containing relics of 
the Buddha, his ashes, bones, hair, or tooth, or relics 
of famous Buddhist saints or teachers. 

The oldest Stupa found up-to-date is that found in 
ruins at Piprahwa on the Nepal frontier. It was built 
in brick and contained an urn bearing the following 
inscription : “This shrine for relics of the Buddha, the 
august One, is the pious foundation (sukiti) of the 
Sakyas, His brethren, in association with their sisters, 
their children, and their wives.” When opened, it 
was almost perfect as a solid cupola or domed mass of 
brickwork 116 feet in diameter at the base and 22 
feet in height, built round and on a massive stone 
coffer in which were enshrined relics of the body of 
the Buddha. The bricks were huge slabs, set in mud 
mortar, of which the largest measured 16 X 11 X 3 
inches. “The masonry of the stupa is excellent of its 
kind, well and truly laid ; the great sandstone coffer 
could not be better made ; and the ornaments of gold„ 
silver, coral, crystal, and precious stones which were 
deposited in honour of the holy relics display a high 
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degree of skill in the arts of the lapidary and gold¬ 
smith” (V. A. Smith in Imperial Gazetteer, ii. 102-3]. 

As the inscription on the Stupa attributes its con¬ 
struction to the Sakyas, it may be taken to be one of 
the original eight Stupas in which, according to 
Mahdparinibbdna-Suttanta, were enshrined the bodily 
relics of the Buddha by eight different claimants, 
among whom were included the Sakyas of Kapilavastu. 
That there were in existence Stupas older than the 
time of Asoka is stated by Asoka himself in one of 
his inscriptions (Nigali Sagar Pillar Inscription). There 
he states that he enlarged to double its original size 
the Stupa of Buddha Konagamana (Kanakamuni), 
which thus had been in existence before his time. 

Recent excavation at Buxar carried out by Dr. A. 
Banerji-Sastri have brought to light remains of a very 
ancient civilization in the Gangetic Valley, disclosing 
the ruins of a Chalcolithic city (third millenium b.c.) 
at about 52 feet below the present surface level, and 
a series of terra-cottas of two types, Crude, showing 
affinity with Sumer and Sind, and Subtle and Finished, 
to be compared with pre-Sumerian Eridu and the 
Aegean. “These two strata of terra-cotta preceding 
the primitive stone Yakshas of the fourth century b.c. 
point to the pre-Aryan culture-currents” [Dr. A. 
Banerji-Sastri in Indian Science Congress Handbook 
to Patna, 1933, pp. 19-23]. 

“India, in centuries and perhaps milleniums b.c., was 
culturally an integral part of an ‘Ancient East’ that 
extended from the Mediterranean to the Ganges 
Valley. In this ancient world there prevailed a com¬ 
mon type of culture, which may well have had a con¬ 
tinuous history extending upwards from the stone 
age. Some of its most widely distributed decorative, 
or, more accurately speaking, symbolic motifs, such as 
the cults of sun and lire, may go back to that remote 
past; more sophisticated motifs and technical dis- 
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coveries may have originated in any part of the area; 
a majority, perhaps in southern Mesopotamia, others 
in India or in Egypt” [Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy in his 
History oj Indian and Indonesian Art, pp. 13-14]. 

Statues. We have also to assign to this period the 
colossal statues of figures now identified as those of 
Yakshas or Yakshis. So far eleven examples of these 
have been discovered, as follows, viz. (1) Parkham 
(Muttra) Yaksha; (2) Baroda (Muttra) Yaksha; (3) 
Yakshi in another village of Muttra, worshipped as 
Mansa Devi; (4) another Muttra Yaksha newly dis¬ 
covered (U.P.H.SJ., May 1933, p. 95) ; (5) Patna 
Yaksha, now in the Indian Museum ; (6) another Patna 
Yaksha statue in the Indian Museum ; (7) Female 

Chauri-bearer from Didarganj, Patna; (8) inscribed 
Manibhadra Yaksha from Pawaya (Gwalior) ; (9) 
Besnagar Female Statue; (10) a second Besnagar 
Female Statue ; and (11) fragments of a Yaksha Statue 
found at Kosam. 

Of these, numbers (1), (3), (6), (7), and (8) bear 
inscriptions. The inscriptions of numbers (1) and (8) 
mention the label Manibhadra (general of Kubera) 
for the images. The inscription on (3) mentions the 
label “Yakshi Layava” together with the name of the 
sculptor, Naka, and his teacher, Kunika, who is him¬ 
self mentioned as the pupil of Gomitaka in the inscrip¬ 
tion of number (1). The two Patna statues contain 
inscriptions mentioning “Bhagavan Akshatanivika” 
(Kubera) and the “Yaksha Sarvatra-Nandi”. 

As the figures of all these statues are closely alike, 
we may infer in the light of these inscribed labels 
that the statues are those of Yakshas or Yakshis. 

These statues may, therefore, be taken as some of 
the earliest examples of indigenous Indian art, of 
popular or folk-art, the art of the masses, whose 
religion meant the worship of minor deities like the 
Yakshas or Yakshis, Nagas or Nagis, Gandharvas, 
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Apsaras, Tree- ajid Water-spirits, and the like. This 
art may be distinguished from the art of the cultured 
classes, the oflicial or Court art, which is seen at its 
best later, in the time of Asoka. We have already 
seen how Indian art had mucli earlier origins 
in the discoveries at Mohenjodaro and Harappa testi¬ 
fying to its capacity for successful treatment of the 
natural forms of plants, animals, and even of men and 
women. It is no wonder that the progress registered 
in later Mauryan art should be the outcome of a long 
course of evolution of which some evidence may be 
found in these statues. We have also some literary 
evidence on the subject. All these statues show in 
common the use of torque or necklace on which 
Panini’s grammar has a Sutra [iv, 2, 96] to explain 
the formation ^^graiveyaka^\ “ornament for the neck’\ 
Panini also uses the term Takshan [v, 4, 95] in the 
sense of a sculptor or a stone-cutter as distinguished 
from the Ratha-Kdra and Vardhaki as woodwrights. He 
also mentions Grdmasilpls [ib.] in the sense of “arti¬ 
sans in the employ of the village community”, as 
distinguished from Rdjasilpis, “the Court artists”, as 
mentioned by KdHkd. The former class of artisans 
may be taken to be the representatives of folk art 
as contrasted with the aristocratic art of the cities 
and cultivated society for which the other class of 
sculptors had catered. 

As regards the artistic merits of these Yaksha 
statues, Dr. A. K. Coomarswamy considers them to be 
“informed by an astounding physical energy not 
obscured by their archaic stiffness, and expressive of 
an immense material force in terms of sheer volume” ; 
representing “an art of mortal essence almost brutal 
in its affirmation, not yet spiritualized and without 
any suggestion of introspection, subjectivity, or 
spiritual aspiration”. “Stylistically, the type is massive 
and voluminous and altogether plastically conceived, 
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not bounded by outlines.” This type is later repre¬ 
sented in examples like the Mathura Bodhisattva 
image in the Lucknow Museum, or the image of 
Bodhisattva Sakyamuni at Sarnath, which is mentioned 
in its inscription as being the gift of Bhikshu Bala 
of Mathura. These later images were in fact cast into 
the plastic moulds of the Yaksha forms conceived by 
the ancient Indian national school of art. Examples 
of Mathura work made of the characteristic material 
of Mathura, red sand-stone, figures of Buddhas and 
Bodhisattvas, have been found at many centres out¬ 
side Mathura, such as Sarnath, Sahet Mahet, Kusinara 
or Bodh-Gaya, while the earlier art of Yaksha statues 
has left marks ot its influence on that of Bharhut and 
Sanchi in its many figures of minor deities mentioned 
above, and of floral and other decorative designs [see 
V. S. Agrawala's article in U.P.H.S. Journal for May, 
1933]. 

Sources. As has been already seen, the chief sources 
of information for this period of history (650-325 b.c.) 
are embedded in Buddhist literature. 

The growth of this literature has itself a history 
which may be presented in the following stages as 
given by T. Rhys Davids (in vol. I, ch. vii. of Cambridge 
History of India) : (1) Simple statements of doctrine, 
stock passages, or Suttas, found repeated in identical 
words in some of the later works ; (2) Episodes simi¬ 
larly recurring; (3) Books no longer existing but 
traced in quotations in later works, e.g. the Silas, the 
Pdrdyana, the Octades, the Pdtimokkha, etc. ; (4) cer¬ 
tain poems, ballads, or prose passages similarly recur¬ 
ring in extant anthologies; (5) the four Nikdyas, 
Digha, Majjhima, Samyutta, and Anguttara [i.e. 
''Suttas arranged according to a progressive enumera¬ 
tion from one to eleven of the subject with which they 
deal”]; a supplementary fifth Nikdya, comprising 
smaller works and miscellanea, and called Khuddaka ; 
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the Sutta-Vihhanga and the Khandakas, All these may 
be approximately dated 100 years after the Buddha ; 
(6) the Sutta-Niputa, Thera- and Theri-Gdthds, the 
Uddnas, the Khuddaka-Pdtha; (7) the Jdtakas (verse 
only) and the Dharnmapadas; (8) The Niddesa^ the 
Iti-vuttdkas, and the Patisamhhidd ; (9) The Peta- and 
Vinidna-Vatihu, the Apaddnas, and the Buddha-vamsa ; 
and (10) The Abhidhamma books, the latest of which 
is the Kathd-Vatthu and the oldest, perhaps, the 
Dhamma-SahganL 

It will be seen that much of the history of this period 
is derived from the four Nikayas and sometimes from 
works included in the fifth Nikaya too, as works be¬ 
longing to that period. They were all composed before 
Asoka's time. Asoka, in his Bhabru Edict, selects 
seven passages from scriptures, four of which are from 
the four Nikayas and the fifth from, the Sutta-N^pdtay 
now included in the fifth Nikaya. Asoka^s seven 
passages are thus passages selected from a literature 
which must have been in existence long before his 
time and his inscription. 

Again, in certain inscriptions later than Asoka, but 
bearing Asokan characters, viz. those of Bharhut, are 
mentioned names of donors to Buddhist monuments, 
who are described as being specialists in the Suttantas 
(Suttariitika ~ Sautrdniika) y or the Pitakas {Petakl)^ 
or the five Nikdyas {Pamchanekdyika = Pancha- 
naikdyika), 

Further, according to the evidence of commentators, 
Moggaliputta Tissa presided at the third Buddhist 
Council held in the eighteenth year of Asoka’s reign 
(252 B.C.), and composed the Kathd-Vatthu, which is 
the latest book in the three present Pitakas. It quotes 
largely from all the five Nikdyas and does not contain 
a single phrase or word which is referable to a later 
date. Thus the five Nikdyas are also proved to be much 
older than Asoka’s time. 
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It is also to be noted that the four Nikayas quote one 
another (e.g. Angu,, v, 46. quoting Sam., i, 126). The 
quotation does not mention the name of the Nikdya 
but only that of the Sutta quoted. This proves that the 
Suttas and Suttantas, in their titles found in the four 
Nikayas in their present form, had been handed down 
from a much earlier age. 

Again, there is a common element in all the four 
Nikayas, a number of stock passages on ethics recur¬ 
ring in them in identical words. This points to the ori¬ 
ginal material, the accepted formulas of Buddhist 
teaching, out of which the Nikayas were compiled. 

Sometimes, again, we find entire episodes repeated in 
identical words in the Nikayas, or accounts of events 
mentioning identical names of persons and places. 
Nearly two-thirds of the Mahdparinihhdna Suttanta 
is made up of such recurring episodes and stock 
passages. The events related sometimes go back very 
close to the Buddha’s death, only two or three years 
after his death, and, in one case, about forty years 
after it [as in Angu,, iii. 57-62]. 

Lastly, it is to be noted that the geography of the 
Nikayas also points to their age being much earlier 
than Asoka. They do not know of any place in the 
east which is south of Kaluga, and no place in the 
west which is south of the Godavari. But the Asokan 
inscriptions know intimately of south India, and even 
of Ceylon. A long interval must be allowed for this 
extension of geographical knowledge and horizon. 

We have already seen how this old literature throws 
light on the life of the Buddha in its references to the 
places at which he was stopping in his ministerial 
career and delivered a discourse, or to some incidents 
in his life. It has been estimated that there are about 
200 such pages of reference in a total of 6,000 pages of 
text in the four Nikayas, Two episodes in his life, those 
treating of its beginning and of its end, have received 

H. C. II 6 
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a more elaborate treatment. The first is described in 
the Majjhima, the period between his assumption of 
asceticism and "Nirbdna^^ or Arhanship under the 
Bodhi Tree. The Vinaya extends this episode and 
carries it up to the point of his foundation of the Order 
with his first sixty disciples. This covers about seven 
years, including one year for the Vinaya addition. The 
other episode is confined to the events and details of 
the last month of Buddha’s life and given in the 
Mahaparinibbana Suttanta, as already stated. 



ADDENDA 


( TO CHAPTER VH ) 

Foreign Terms and Their Indigenous Equivalents. 

Persia — Parsa, (whence Sanskrit Paraslka) ; Perse- 
polis — Sanskrit Parsapuii. 

Babylon - - old Persian Babiru -- Pali Baveru. 

Ionia -- Yauna Yavana of Panini zz: Yona of Asoka. 

Parthia — Parthava. 

Aria from river Harayu — Sarayu r- Sarava of 
Panini. 

Bactria — Balhika. 

Peukelaotis — Pushkalavati, capital of Gandhara. 

Seythia " Saka. 

Arachosia — Harauvati zr: Sanskrit SarasvatL It is 
the land of black grapes called Harahura whence the 
wine called Hdrahuraka known to Kautilya who also 
mentions the wine called Kdpisdyana from the region 
called Kdpisd (Northern Afghanistan). 

India -z old Persian Hidauv from Sanskrit Sindhu. 
Hidauv is locative from Hidu — Hindu. 

Achaemenian — HakhamanL 

Cyrus Kurush — Kuru. 

Cambyses — Kambujiya. 

Darius = Darayavau or Darauvahush zz Sanskrit 
Dharayadvasu (holding riches). 

Oxydrakai zz Kshudraka. 

Malloi zz: Malava. 

Hyrcanian (Saka) zz: Varkana and Varkah of old Per¬ 
sian zz: Sanskrit Varik or Varkenya (Panini, V, 3, 115). 

Abastanoi Ambashtha. 

Astanenoi zz Hastinayana (Panini, VI, 4, 174). 

Parikanioi zz Prakanvayana, the people of Prakanva 
(Panini, VI, 1, 153) ==: modern Ferghana. 

Mohmands Sanskrit Madhumantas, (Panini, IV, 2, 
53). 
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Aparytai — Sanskrit Aprltas (Panini, IV, 2, 53) 
modern Afridis. 

Ossadioi Sanskrit Vasati (Panini, ib.). 

Sibioi: Sanskrit Sibi (Panini, IV, 3, 112). 

AspasiiSanskrit Asvayana (Panini, IV, 1, 110). 
Assakenoi -Sanskrit Asvakayana (Panini, ih, 99). 
Massaga - - Masakavati. 

Aornos - Varana (Panini, IV, 2, 82). 

Alexander - Asokan Alikasudara. 

Taxila — Taksha-sila. 

Omphis — Ambhi. 

Poros - Paurava. 

Kathaioi Kshatriya or Katha. 

Sisikottus r- Sasigupta. 

Astes ■" Ashtakaraja. 

Akoubhis Akubhi (connected with river Kubha or 
Kabul). 

Glaussai “ Glachukayanaka. 

Adrastai -:i Adhrishtha. 

Sophytes Sauiihuti. 

Phcgelas --- BhagakL 
Agalassai Arjunayana. 

Xathri -rr: Kshatriya. 

Sodrai rzr: Sudra. 
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Abcistancs, ijibc encountered by 
Alexander, 340 

Abhaya Prince, Jivaka brought up 
by. 301 

Abliisara country, King of, union 
oi with Poros against Alexander, 
327, sa1rai)y created under, 342 
Ablutions, ceremonial, 27 
Abrahnian, 35 

Absolute, wliat is rendered expli¬ 
cit in nature oidy a fragment 
of tiie Implicit or the. 105; 
knowledge of, 193 
Absolutism, checks io. 170 
Abstract deities, 105 
Abyssinia, centre of group of 
wlieat not easily hybridized; 
original home of agriculture 
leading to Egyptian civilization 
Academic ycai’, 107 
Academy for advanced study 
(Panchala Parishad). 131 
Achaemenid Emperor of Persia, 14 
Acharya, class of teachers known 
as 197 

Actor, profession of referred to, 
159 

Adeimiju, 35 

Adhvaryii, priestly office perform¬ 
ed by, 107 

Adhyahsha, head of a depart¬ 
ment, 151 

Adhyaksha (men in service), 147 
Adichanallur, urn-burial at, 13 
preliistoric cranial material 
found at, 43 

Aditi, the mother of the Adilyas 
of the Rigveda, 23; primaeval 
mother, 107 

Adraistai, 337; (footnote), 337 
Adri, 37 
Adya-Sakti, 23 

Adzes, square-shouldered in Irra- 
wady Valley (footnote, 46 type 
of found at Mohenjo-daro 
(footnote) 46 

Afghanistan, 54, 60; south-eastern 


centre of groups of wheat that 
cannot be hybridized; centre of 
group of wheat not easily 
hybridized 

Agni, 107 god of fire, identifica¬ 
tion of Prajajjati with, 140 
Agrammes, first Nanda King. 

great army of, 321 
Agrawala, V. S. tfootnote), 187 
Agricultural operations classified 
in Satapatha Brahrnana, 116, 
110; pests described in Rigveda, 
92 

Agriculture, in prehistoric India 
17; prayers for success in con¬ 
tained in Atharvav(*.da, 115 in 
Post-Vcdic era, 147; as des¬ 
cribed by Manu, 199; import¬ 
ance attached to in Rigveda, 90; 
in Rigvedic society, 90 
Aliimsa, doctrine of, 281, 306 

Ahura-Mazda, Avestan chief god, 
83 

Aikshakus, 236 
Aikshvaku kings, 179 
Ai!a imperialism, establishment of 
175 

Ailas, 182; question as to origin 
of, 182 

Aitareya Aranyaka, distinction of 
sounds in, 134; nations referred 
to as non-Aryan by 112, 114; 
vanity of study of the Veda, 
1,38, Brainnona, 109. 110; Vedic 
text of 56, lines of development 
of caste system as indicated in, 
]14;dofmition of Ekarat in, 118; 
on world-wide conquests of two 
Bharala kings. 118; stories re¬ 
garding Jananiejaya, 185; Brah~ 
manas, 184 

Ajas, the, 8.':; non-Aryan people, 
86 

Ajatasatru, King of Kasi, philo- 
pher king, 112; learning of, 134 
Ajatasatru. ^ King of Magadha, 
223 ff., 285, 300, 300, 313, 316; 
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conquests of. 22.'?, and Jainism, 
227; religion of, 227; visit lo 
Buddha, 227; liis lather killed 
by liini, 300 repcjilanec of 300 
Ajiv'ika, 258 
Akarrnayi, 35 
Akbar, 55 

Alabaster use put to by Indus 
people 19 

Alara and lldraka, Buddha’s first 
teachers, 287, 289 
Alara Kalania, see Alara 
Alavi, in Sinisana forest, Buddha's 
rest at, anecdote relating to. 
310 

Alexander the Great, 14; present 
of talents of steel to Punjab 
chiefs, IG; military route taken 
by, G2; report of military 
strcMigth and unpopularity of 
Nanda King conveyed to, 323; 
cities built by in India,327; re¬ 
gions conquered by, 327; army 
of, com po.si lion, 328; inogre.ss 
in India impeded by revolts, 
334; defeat of Kathaoi by. 335; 
.submission of Phegclas to, 338; 
retreat from Reas. 338; voyage 
down the Jhelum, 338; resist¬ 
ance of Ma lavas and Kshudra- 
kas to, 238, 339; resistance of 
Arjunayanas to, 339; nations 
and tribes encountered by dur¬ 
ing close of campaign in India, 
334, 340; journey along the 

Indus. 340; departure from 
India, 341; re.sults of invasion 
of free peoples of the Pan jab 
to, 341; Indian opposition to not 
duly asses.sod by Greek writers, 
341: campaigns of, not perma¬ 
nent conquests, 342; coin in Bri¬ 
tish Museum commemorating 
important incident in his 
Indian campaign, 344 
Alinas, the 85 

All-Indian history, cultural in 
character, 79 

Alphine Ethnic type, 33; racial 
type. 28; skulls, 44 


Alpines, brachycephalic, invasion 
of India by, 48 

Al-Ubaid, fragments of vases of 
Indian ))otslone found at, 30 
Amazon stone, fine green, source 
of. 19 

Avidtyas (general officers), 171 
Ainbapali and Balika, 29G 
Amethyst, source of in India, 19 
Amrncldha. King of Magadha, 317 
Amulets, ev’idence of art employ¬ 
ed in production of, 22 
Ananda, 285; appointincnl of as 
personal attendant of Buddha. 
298; presence of at death of 
Buddiia, 303 
Anasa, 36 

Anavas^ division into two bran¬ 
ches, 17G 

Ancient East. India an integral 
part of, 366 

Andamans, traces of Negritos still 
found in, 44 

Andhaka 'Vrishni Samgha, compo¬ 
sition of. 150 

Andhras, the, 110; non-Aryan 
Iieople, 56 

Anga (east Bihar), 110 
Anga-Magadha, cxfiression, where 
found, 112 

Angas, outside Aryan civilization, 
67 

Angirasa, Buddha addressed as, 285 
A7igulimala (bandit), conversion 
of^ 298 

Animal forms depicted on seals, 
22; worship, 26,—not indicated 
in Rigveda, 106, see also 
Zoolatry 

Animals figuring as vehicles of 
Hindu deities, 26; liunted by 
Rigvedic people enumerated, 
37; known to Indus people, and 
to Rigveda enumerated, 37; 
gods conceived of as, 26; 
composite, worship of 26; 
natural worship of, 26; semi- 
mytliical worship of, 26 
Anjana, 285 

Antelope, black, home of in India 
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(footnote), 188 
Anu, sc»r\ of Yayati, 175 
Arnimaravd 87 

Anus, the lU; Vedic peoijlc. 86 
Anukrainatiis, indexes to Sarnhita 
text. 104 
Aiiyuvraia, 35* 

Aornos. siej-'e of. [VM: town plan- 
ninj; of. iUii 

Apaslainha. 158, 163-. ajte. autho¬ 
rity and contents of. 158. 171, 
]6t), 161; passaj.’ies bearinjf on 

learniiif.*. and education in^ 158; 
develot)ment of town life indi¬ 
cated in. 164, 165; disparajte- 

njcnt of town life by 164; Sutra 
work, 151 

Appienticcslup, rules regarding. 

recorded by Narada. 208 
Ajinaras (waler-nyniphs). lOG 
Arab conquest of Sind. 63 
Arabs, control of niaiilinic route 
to India and China, 59 
Arahav, term indicating higliest 
.saintliness, 308 

Aranyakas, 108; learning of the 
forests, 109 
Aravallis, the. 9, 63 
Architecture, skill in dtwelopinent 
of 116 

Arjunayana.s, resistance lu Alex¬ 
ander^ 339 

Armenoid immigrants of India, 47 
Armcnoids, first makers of civili¬ 
zation, 47; and Mediterraneans, 
combination of, 47; early cul¬ 
ture of in India, 48 
Armour, kinds of known to the 
Rigveda, 37 

Arthakarins (executive officers in 
charge of Stale busine.ss), 172 
Atharvaveda, .study of, 136 
Arts and crafts as described by 
Manu, 199; in Northern India, 
350; in Post-Vedic era, 147 
Aryan civilization, victory over 
non-Ary an depicted in 
yema, 167; culture, four regions 
of, 174; origins as described in 
Rigveda SamhUa, 80^ I)eoples, 


various, struggle for supremacy 
among. Sanskritists translation 
of Brahmi characters into 
Sanskrit by. 50 

Aryans in India, 80 fl.; relation 
to Indo-Clermanic race, 35; 
route of entrance into India, 
175; the ancestors of Indians 
and Iranians, home of, 81; 
migration.'; of, course taken by 
81; original home of, combin¬ 
ing pastoral and agricultural 
conditions, 81; —, region in 

Europe sugge.sted as, 81; —, 

regions excluded from being. 
81; epithets applied to in Rig¬ 
veda (footnote), 87; non-Aryan 
opponents of, 88, 89; country 
of^ limits williin which situated 
152; and non-Aryans, distinc¬ 
tion between defined in Rig¬ 
veda. 87 

Aryans, to be appointed as guar¬ 
dians of the people, 165 
Aryavarta, 76; region comprised 
as. 68; region of Aryan cul¬ 
ture, 174 

Aryo-Dravidian or Hindustani 
tyi)e. 66. 67 
A.sandivaiit, 111 
Asani, 37 

Aitavis, destruction of in seventh 
trance of Buddha, 289 
Ascetic orders, in Northern India, 
c. 650-325 B.C.. 254 If.; non- 
Buddhist, 257 

A.sceticism. Vedic origin of, 254; 
its place in Brahmanical social 
.system^ 254; intellectual life of 
ascetics, 255; non-Buddhist 
a.scelic order. 257; non-Buddhist 
religious leaders 258: universal 
respect for ascetics, 263; Brah- 
minical ascetic orders, 265; dis¬ 
sent and heresy, 265 
A.scetic, 362; permission to wo¬ 
men to share in pliilosophic life 
with; 363; intellectual life of, 
2.56; female non-Buddhist. 256 
295 
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Ashlakarnja (Astes), dcatli of, 
fiiiriiifi by Aloxaiider, ?>2H 

Asin. Westorn, lociiliiics of, con- 
tainirif’ foiiiale staUJcUes, r<?- 
|.)rcsontjnq iho CJit'.'it IVlollii'i' or 
Nahirc Gi<)(Jdt::^.s. 'SS 
Amnacludcra, .‘’7 
AHnuniiayi, '15 

A.soka, (>5; i]iscri))tionr;^ 110; 
pasKaqos from Nikayas .se'eclod 
by. ‘Mi) 

Asokan Pillar and Inscriplion at 
Lumbiiii, Kani lavrii,tii located 
by, 28.'^' 

Asixasdoi, resistance of, to Alex¬ 
ander. ;;29 

Asrarna, roUvs. of. staf’cs to be 
passed Ibrouyb by individuals 
e/ijoined by 1.5.5; rules of, vital 
to Hindu social sysf<nns, 1.5.5 
Asravms, the four. 1.56, 198; 

(staj^tes of life', 75. 75 
Assagetes, Kin^ of the As.sakenoi 
friend!ine.s.s towards Alexander, 
330 

A.ssakenos, Kiniit, .329 
Assam, discovery of cells in, 11: 
comparative si/e and poi>u lo¬ 
tion of, 64 

Assara-Ma(7 )yas, Assyrian god, 
.similarity of name to Ahura- 
Mazda, A vest an cliief god, 8.'} 
Assemblies iSn})hn, Samitt) in 
Rigvedic India, 98; Buddlta's 
control over, 313 
Assurbanipal, library of, 83 
Asramas, 195 

Astronomy, study of, 126^ 137 
Asura, Rigvedic name for non- 
Aryan, .'^.5, 86; e]jithet given to 
Vanina (sky-god). 105 
Afitiras, enemies of Rigvedic gods, 
106 

Asvakas, resist.ance of, to Alex¬ 
ander. 329; revolt against 
Alexander, 336 

Asvapati Kaikeya. King, learning 
of, 1.34 

Astdnij, the two, gods represent¬ 
ing morning and evening star. 


106 

Athai'ravcda, 67, 91. Ill, 161, 

183. 196: use of iron referred 
to in llie. 14. I’6: prayers for 
succ<*ss in aaricLilture contained 
in, 115; juIes of stiidenl.sliip 
given in, 128; medical material 
found in. Sainhiia, contents 

of, 108 

Athenian “(.wl" coins first ap¬ 
pearance iJi India, 343; sourct' 
of specimens in Brilislj Museum, 
343 

Atman, ttie, 141; definition of, 
132; (supreme know ledge) 

attaimr.ent of. 136 
Anrangzeb, 5.5 

Austric languages in India, 68 
Auslro-Asiatic family (»f lan¬ 
guages, common centre at which 
originating, 45: languages^ 

speakers of, 45 

Auslrtmesian language, earliest 
language of India, 47 
Avanli, kingdom of, 216; a cen¬ 
tre of Buddhism, 216 
Avesta and Rigveda. simi 
between, 82; examples of, 82; 
similarity in names recorded in, 
82 

Avijja (ignorance), 289 
Aviruddhaka, 258 
Avrnla, 35 
Auajvan, 35 
Ayasniaya, 36 

Ayodl^va. Kingdom of, 176, rise 
and fall of, 176 
Ayo-hata^ 36 

Ayurr>eda (medicine), study of, 
136 

Azoic age, 8 


Rabu Rajendra Prasad. 79; Pre¬ 
sident of Indian Union, 79 
Babylon, commercial intercourse 
with Egypt, 58 

Badakshan, source of lapis lazuli 
19 

Baghelkand, 11 
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Balika, 2im 

Baluchisian, GO, G4; souUicm, dis¬ 
covery of pre-historic scftio- 
iiients in. J-l; exislence of 
Brahui in, 48 

Banerji-Saslri. A., excavation by 
at Buxar levealinf^ ancient 
civili'/atioii in tiie Gangetic 
Galley, 200 

Bankini». inetiiods ol, recorded by 
Mann. 202 

Bareli^ snj>c,eslion of sinuillaneons 
origin of man and the Hima¬ 
layas (loolnoleh 9 
Bathadralha kinps. 179 
Barter. Jirnitations of. 350 
Basalt, ai'ticlo.s made from by 
Indus })ec)ple, ]9 
Battle of Ten. Kniffs, 80. 182 
Bandliayana, 152. 157, iOl: a^c, 
autlionty a.nd contents of. 159, 
100, JOl; passages bearini; on 
learrunp, and (‘ducatiun in, 100: 
Snlia work, 151 

Baveru-JolakM, Indian Pali work, 
58 

Bayana^ j.)re-hisloric cranial mate¬ 
rial found at, 43 
Bazaars. .354 

Bea.s, retreat of Alexander from 
338 

Rcgriinii^ enjoyed as a duty of the 
pupil in tlic Atharvaveda, 129 
BclattliapuUa, Sanjaya, 200 
Beilary, 12 

Bengal, comparative size and 
pojiulalion. of, 04; and Bihar, 
nature of line of division be¬ 
tween, 67: Bay of. 9 
Bengali type. brachyccphalic 
Alpine, 67; characteris1ic.s, 67 
Bengalis, origin of, 52 
Bhnddakachcha, wife of Buddha, 
286, 295 

Bhadra, leader of thirty wealthy 
young men converted by 
Buddha. 291 
Bhagala, see Phegelas 
Bhaggas, 233 
Bhalanasas, the, 85 


Bharata l:ings, two, world-wide 
concjuc.sts of, 118, war, date of, 
J79, 179 

Bliaralns. the 111 
Bharatavarsha, 76; name applied 
to w)>ole of India, 71; (India), 
cietinilion, situation, and fea- 
tujcs of as given in the Pura- 
nas *174; historical significance 
of. ’71 

Blia.rlmt, sculptures of .showing 
Ynkskis, as dryads, 26; Gallery 
of Indian Museum, Calcutta, 
317 

Bharukachchlia-Bhroacli. centre of 
export trade, 58 

Bliattipiolu, relics of Buddha dis¬ 
covered at, 30.5 

Bhnoa Hh'.sire for existence), 289 
BJdkshn ‘ascetic) duties of, 156; 

term used instead of, 157 
Id si ksh.u-Sutras 145 
Bhili.. the, 49; Munda speaking 
people. 46 
Bhogas. 236 

Bhojaka, chic I of agriculturists 
known as^ 358 
Bhojas. 177 

Bhiita-Vidi/a (biology), 136 
Biliar and Bengal nature of line 
of divi.sion between, 67 
Bimbo, one name of Buddha's 
wife, 2SG 

Bimbi.sara. king of Magadha, 
218 n., 294; conquests of. 219; 
.sons of, 220; religion of, 221; 
cured l)y Jivaka. 301; death of, 
222, 300 

Biinbisara, Udayana Prasenajit, 
Pradyota, Ajat:isat.ru, Buddha 
and Mahavira, synchroni.sm 
between^ in fixing date of 
Bharata ’ War. 180 
Biology [Bliuta-'Vidya), 136 
Blandford. variety in fauna of 
India, 65 

Bodhayana, social custom dividing 
northern from .southern India 
recorded in law-book of, 55 
Bodhi, Prince of Bharga Country, 
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entertainment to Buddha, 285; 
son of king Udena. 223; Bodlii- 
trec. Tree of Knowledge of tlie 
Buddlia, 25 

Bodhisattva Sakyamuni image. 3(>8 
Boelylic ring-stone. 2.'> 

Boghaz-Koi Inscription, Vedic 
god.s mentionc'd m, 183, in¬ 
scriptions, throwing light on 
age of Aryan migrations. 83 
Bo Ian route, Gl, G2 
Bombay^ Mogalithic tombs in, 13; 
only natural harbour in India, 
f 4; Presidency of. comparative 
size of, G4 

Bow. invention by Negritos. 44 
Brachy-cophalic. ancestral form 
of man, mainly, 44; Alpine, 
Bengali type in reality, G7; 
Alpine ty]ie. distribution of, 52, 
52; Alpines, inva.sion of India, 
by. 4r, 

Brachy-l(‘ptorrhine. Dravidian- 
speaking iioople, 52 
Brahma, four-armed Hindu god. 
24 

Brahwachuri, student-stage of 
life^ 75; (initialed student). 1.54; 
classes of, 1.55 

Brahrruicharija. life of, methods 
of attainment, 138, 139 
Brahman, the. discourses on, 1.32. 
133; knowledge of. how to be 
attained, 139; rules regarding 
taking of food prescribed for. 
153; sacrifice to, 154; epithet 
for ideally good man, 307 


Brahmans, 362; 

supposed 

un- 

worthy conduct 

of some. 

307; 

resistance to 

Alexander, 

340; 

occupation.s of. 

360 



Brahmana, caste of^ 75; de.scrip- 
tion of, 114; duties special to, 
1.58; qualities and duties of, 
193: scholars, 135; works known 
to Panini, 145 

Brahmanas, 66, 108; duties of, 133: 
contents of, 108. 109; rules in, 
129; text of. differing in diflfer- 
end schools, 137, 137; record 


growth of rituals and priest¬ 
hood in, 139; varying concej)- 
tions of Prajapati in, 1.39, 140; 
joint upholders with the king 
of DJicirma (law). 122; rules of 
studentship given in 129; 
grades among, speeilied, 161 
Brahmanahad. urn-burial at, 13 
Brahmanism, direction of spread 
of, 67; and asceticism, 264 
Eiahniapulra, River, 57 
Brahinarshidcsa, 67, 76; and 

earlier Aryan settlements, lin¬ 
guistic relations between, bow 
alTocted in earliest time,s, 68; 
region of Aryan culture. 18S, 
189 

Br(i}:}navar1}ia. 76; holy land of. 
]()5: most of Rjgvefla composed 
in region of, 84; region of 
Aryan culture^ 188, 189 
Bruhmn-vkhja (knowledge relat¬ 
ing to Brahma or liic three 
Vedas >. 136 

Braluni characters. translation 
into Sanskrit by Aryan Sans- 
kiitisls, 50; script, origin of, 
3.^. 50 

Krahniinical ascetic orders, 265; 
literature, different types of. 
83; thought. pre-exislinf^Bud- 
dhism largely outcome of. 306 
Brahmins, traditional lore upon 
which Puranas ba.sed, not in 
keeping of, 173; .slaughter of^ 
by Janamejaya, 186 
Brahui, existence in Baluchistan, 
48 

Brihada.ravyoka, 111; Upaniahad, 

on the fate of the Parik.shitas, 
18.3; Upanishnd (later Vedic 
work) kinds of grain men¬ 
tioned in, 91; of the White 
Yajurveda, 110: on means of 
attaining to knowledge of the 
Brahman, 138 

Brihadratha, learned king. 134 
British India, reform in method 
of government of desirable, 78: 
British Museum, source of 
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Athenian “owi" coins in, 344; 
coin in, coniineinorating im¬ 
portant incident in Alexan¬ 
ders' cainpaijin in India. 344 
Bronze, composition of, 13; fiKO- 
rine of danciiif:^ ^^irl. 32; or tin 
nsed in Sind, sources of. 39 
Bronze Ap,e in India, 3 0> 19 
Buddha, the, 310; Tree of 
Knov;ledp;e of. 2.'j; time of. ac- 
cordini* to Buddiiist tradition, 
180; founder of family of. 181; 
kinjidoms of Northern India in 
time of. 213: visiU'd by Ajala- 
saliu^ 228; relics of, 229; ori¬ 
gin of, 283; parents of, 28.3; 
legends relating to, 285; Life Of 
E. J. Thomas), 28,5; date of 
death. 28,5; birth an<l early life 
of, 28.5. 286; contlicling dales of 
birth of. 280; exact birth])iace 
of, 28(5; luxurious early life of. 
280; reminciatio/i iollowing 
birlli of his son, 287; early 
training; of, 287; jienanccs of, 
287: stages of progress of. 289; 
first pupils of, 290; attitude of 
towards his father’s family, 
292; and his order, gift io^ 292; 
visit <)f to five important cen¬ 
tres. 296; sick monk nimsed by. 
298; last journeys ol, 298; last 
days and illness of, 302; pro¬ 
phecy of, concerning bis death, 
302; last meal of, 302; last 
■w<)rds of, 303, 311; as a man, 
greatness of. 307; stages in life 
of, 307; marriage of, 307; active 
social life and ministry of. 308; 
conquest of over initial weak¬ 
nesses, 308, a beggar before 
whom kings bowed, 310; daily 
routine of, 310; anxiety of for 
truth, 311; superhuman hunn- 
lity of anecdotes relating to, 
311; tenets of, 311, 312; im¬ 

patient of praise by pupils, 312; 
unmoved by slander, 312; 
greatne.ss at death, 312. 314; 

episode in life of, recorded in 


the Nikayas^ 371 

Buddhism, 34; rise of, Indian 

history preceding, 5; non-belief 
in caste-system, 113; famous 
figures in history of, 292; im¬ 
portant conversions to, 292; 
first schism in church, 297; 
tmpliasis laid on life as dis- 

tijicl from ritual, 30.5; progress 
of in Eastern India, as less 
Brahminical, 307; indebtednes.s 
of. to pr('vi(>u,s systems^ 305; 
,scc alao Mahuyana Buddhism, 
Hinaijuna Buddhism 

Buddtii.st CliUich, work of. begun 
by sixty monks. 291; fore¬ 
runners, 307: India, map of, 

2il; literature, growth of, 369; 

nuns, 245; Samghas, 24.5 IT.; 
.‘sources regarding economic and 
.social conditions in Nmlhej-n 
India (c. 6.50-32,5 B.C.), 345 IT. 

Dimiber of in India, 69 

Bui is, 2.33 

Bull, riahabha meaning 25 

Bul!.>, use of in Kigvedic India, 
90 

Bunsen, on early Vedic poetry, 
102 

Burial, fractional or complete 
rare aiiuaig Indus people, 27 

Burma, tliscovery of colts in, 12 


Cainozoic age. 8 

Cambridge Hifilory of India 
(Ciuotod). 63, 217, 369 
Cajub.-sses, king of Persia, 325 
Canada aiid Unitf'd Slates, land 
fi'ontiers between undefended 
<roohiote). 59 

Canton or Clan (Vis) in Rig\’^edic 
India, 96 

Caiavan ti-afTic, 358 
Carnatic plain^ isolated from 
Malabar coast, 56 
Caste, change of, 114; purity of, 
upon what dei^endenl, 153; in¬ 
fluencing rale of interest pay¬ 
able, 164; penalties under cri- 
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iniruil law inflLJcncod b.v. 3(54; 
fcgulalions ol, 11K5; in rclalioti 
}f> craftsinanshii), .‘If.S; icslric- 
linns of among Lirainnans- .'lH'i). 
systi'in, ilfvc‘loji)mim( oi. as indi¬ 
cated in Aitur(^ii(i Brainnami, 
lir>; sysleim principle of. pri- 
\'alo, domestic, religious, noi 
public, 7r>; —non-ju'lii'f of Bud- 
dliism ll.'I; -development dur¬ 
ing latei Veuic civilization, 114. 
rigidity of. dining ttu‘ period of 
Sutras 134 

Ca.sies. louis division of society 
into 74. .subdivi.sion of. 74; va- 
nou.s, duties of enumerated. 
1.74, 15r» 

Cal Ills tending of, enjoined on 
.students. 129 

•Cawnpore di.sirict. eo]i})er inijile- 
ments and weapons found in. 
14 

Celt, .shouldered, sign of racial 
unity of Indoncssians (footnote). 
4G 

Celts, chisel-r'haix'd^ discovery of, 
12 

Cepliahc index i footnote i. 41 

Chaiina, 2(55 

Chalcolitluc Age. 28; evidence foi 
Tndu.^' civilization beloneing to 
21 

Chanda, R. P.. on four-armed 
figure occurring in ttie signs of 
the Indus seiipl, 24; on deities 
in posture of Yoga, 21; con- 
clii.sions regaf'ding .subject-mat¬ 
ter of Itigveda, .summarized 
(footnote), 89 

Chandragupla Maurya^ 55, 178. 

Changclu'nmo. 51 

Charaka.s (wanciering scholars), 
130. IM. 251 

Charana, 149; inslitnlion of. 3 37; 
Vedic school. 3 46 

Cliariot ngured on .stone stall at 
Ur. 21; teaching among Rigve- 
dic, Indians, 95' 

Chert, articles made from by 
Indus people, 10 


Clielaka. 237, 240; daugt.ders 

Oiliayidogya of tiie Sainavoda, 
109: UimnislLad. 111. 13(5 

Chicago Oriental Institute, .see 
Iraq Expedition of, 31 
Cnina. Central Himalayas and 
Hurma^ attinilies in fo.ssil con¬ 
tents explained, 9 
Chodhras. the. 49 
Cliota Nagpu?'. di.scovery of ceit.s 
in. 12 

Christians, origin cif .settlement 
on Malahar coasts, 59; number 
of in Jndia, 159 

(^hiinda. last meal ot Buddha 
]>rc'pared by. 303 
Cindtu'-moimds. discovery of in 
Soinhmn India, 12 
Cities < a yarns), 191 
(3 Vi I law, 1G2 

Civilization, beginning of, 14, 
starting point in N.-W. India 
and Bnluclhslan, 14; Sind 
Valley well watered. 14: first- 
make r.s of. 48 

Cleophis^ defence of Ma.ssaga. by 
3:’.(i 

Climaun Indian variety in. 04 
Coat of mail (var7na\> 37 
Coimbatore district, jirecious 
stones in miiuvs of, 50 
Coin i Kdhayana ), 35(5 
Coins in Post-Vedic era. 148; a.s 
described by Mann, 202; men- 
tionixl by Vi.shnu, 204; men¬ 
tioned by Narada, 207; foreign, 
introdncefl into India as re.snlt 
of foreign invasions. 34.3; form¬ 
ing Uie c)i)!y memorial of 
Alex-ander's invasion of India, 
343; value varying with time 
or ]))ac(', 350 

Commerce among Rigvedic In- 
diaiLs, 04 

Contact, obligations of a, 93 
Coomar.swamy, A., on Yaksha 
statues^ 368 

Cophaoiis, ally of Alexander. 330 
Copper Age, in India, 11; age in 
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Northern India, lii; Cop])er 
worked in India from very 
early times, 18; ayafi probably 
Copjjer, l{7; implements found 
at GiiuRoria, 14; use of, in 
manufacture of wca]>ons and 
implements and domestic uten¬ 
sils amonp Indus j»eoi)le. 18; 
uses of. 117 

Coronation, ceremonies attendant 
on in later Veclie civilization, 
120; rite following' explained, 
121 

Corj)nralions in Post-Vedic era, 
145; mentioned f)y Yajnavalkya, 
207 

Corrce (forced labour). 248 
Colton, indigenous Indian^ a true 
cotton, 21, indigojious Indian, 
Greek and Babylonian names 
for. 21: used as textile l)y 
Indus people. 20, 21; industry 
in Rigvedic India. 27 
Country, the (l, in Rig- 
vedic India, 07 

Cc)W doenied ayhniid, “not to ]»(' 
killed,” among Rigvedie Tndiaits. 
94; and horse, ditRuences in 
living conditions of, 81 
Cow(dt 2.27 

Cranial material for .study of 
race in fndia, 4’t 4'’ 

Cj-edit, metliods of, M.~>0 
Creuiation pinctised by Indus 
people. 27 

Criminal law, lO.T; ])enalties un¬ 
der intluenced by caste, 163 
Croce, Benedetto, on the retiuiie- 
ments of a hi.storian (quoted) 
(footnote). 3 
Croy.)s, damage to, 91 
Cndda])ah. 11 
Cult stones, types of 2,5 
Cu})-mr,rk.s on sculptuvings on. 

stone or rock, discovery of, 12 
Curtius, 361 
Customs (Su fka), 20 J 
Cyrus, 61, death of. from wounds 
received in battle with Indians, 
325 


Daiva, science of portents^ study 
of, 136; viclya, art of hypo- 
tizing and mesmcrizuig (foot¬ 
notes), 136 

Dancing among Rigvcdic Indiaiis, 
95; girl, bronze ligurine of, 22 
Ddric, Persian gold, introduction 
inlo ]i)dia, 34.3 

Darius, King, 62, 63; Indian con- 
qu<‘sts of, 51S B.C., 325; de¬ 

feat of by Alexander. 325 
Da.sa. Kigvedic name for non- 
Aryan, 35, 86 
Dasa-rajiui^ 85, 8G 
Dnsi, grou)) of leu villages, 190 
Dasyu, Kigvedic iiiune for nun- 
Ar.van, 35, 86 

Davids. T. H. Rhys, see Rhy.s 
Davids 

Debate, Buddha’s su|.)eriorily in, 
313 

Df'ccan. the ,S: plateau and Hima¬ 
layas, subsidence of land be¬ 
tween, 10; tiiiiJ. source of 
amelliyst. 15) 

Dek nee of realm, as described iu 
Mann Sjmili, 19! 
Dehra-Duu-Simla-St)ili zone of 
Himalayas. 10 

Deities, Rigvedic, .standinfi for 
l'»rineii)ai i^lienomcna of nature 
10.5 

Delhi, liistorieal foems of all-Tndia. 
6.3; situatifai of. 63; conquestfj of 
by Moslems. GfJ 

Democracy, and tlie re))uhlics of 
Nortliciii India, c. 650-325 B.C., 
245 

De)>1al letk'rs. .second sf'ries in 
the Higveda, 52 
Dera Ismail Khan, 61 
D-.'vadaha, 285 

Devadatta. 222. 22S. 228; cousin 
of Buddha, jealousy aiKl defec¬ 
tion of, 299; plots of, 299, 302 
Devadhanuuika, 259 
Dhamraadinna. Buddliist nim^ 295 
Dhnnus (bows), 100 
Dharma.> or law, legardcd as the 
real sovereign, 120, 121; (jus- 
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tice) dispensation of, 127; 
writers on, 157 

Dtiarma-eluikra-pravartana sntra. 
Buddha’s first sermtin called, 
l)rineip;c.s of Dharnia. 2tHl 
Dha nna-sast ras i law- ho< >k.s L 187 
DJiarrna civilization as 

pri'soutod ill, 151; subject-mat¬ 
ter recorded iip IGl; the .four, 
comiiarison as to ajJo, aiitho- 
lily, and conlent-s 158 


Dha nn 1 kas i j udges h 172 
Dhritarashna. 178; sons 

of. 

178 

D i c i n g, i nd e b lech loss 

due 

to 

among Rig vedic Indians, 

93; 

disasi rolls consequences 
ciulgence in, 95 

of 

in- 


Difn-ijci ijfi, or conquests. 73 
.Divination, Buddha's detestation 
of, 311 


Doddabetla (Ni4dris», source of 
fine green Amazon stone, 19 

Dolicho-ccphalic and bracliycc- 
phaiic elements in earliest jiopu- 
lalion of India, 43; platyrrhinc 
Dravidian-speaking people, 51; 
leptonliinc Dravidian-si>eaking 
]»eo})lo, 51 

Domestic deities, groups of, 106; 
vessels used by Indus peojile, 
21 

Domesticated animals among In¬ 
dus ])eople^ IS 

Donkia Pass, 57 

Drama, secular liteiaturo com- 
pri.sing, known to Panini, 145 

Dravidian elomonts in "Vedic and 
classical San.skrit. 51; language, 
by wliom spoken, 48; lan¬ 
guages, home of in India, 68; 
modern, ancif.*nt language re¬ 
sembling. 50; place-names in 
MosojjoLamia and Iran, 50; 
-speaking India, preservation of 
ancient civilization of, 49; 
-speaking peoples, racial types 
or elements presented ])y, 50, 

51; type, 6C; difficult to de¬ 
fine, 34 

Dravidians, 49; signs of migra¬ 


tion from north to south, 50; 
see also Indo-Aryans and 
Dravidians. 

Dress of people of Mohenjo- 
daro, articles enumerated, 20; 
among Kigvedic Indians, 93 
Drought, excess of damaging 
crops, 91 

Druhyu, son of Yayati, 175; 

migration, date of, 182. 183 
Druhyus, Vedic people, 85 
Dtirrja (forth 168 
Dutch invasion of India, 54 
Dyrta, 331 


Kabini^ Sumerian, 26; Sumerian 
liero-god, horned figures on 
s<>als identified vvilh, 30 
Earth or Mother Goddess, sealing 
representing, 23 
Kating, sanctification of, 75 
Economic life, growth during 
later Vedic civilization, 215 
Economics, 1 

Education among Rigvcdic In¬ 
dians. 104, 105; in later Vedic 
civilization, (28 fT.; system of. 
in Post-Vedic era, 146, and 
learning, iiassages bearing up¬ 
on ill Apastamba and Bau- 
dbayana, 161 

Egypt, ancient^ commercial inter¬ 
course with India, 58; pre¬ 
historic, liigher standard of 
urban life unknown in. 29 
Eknrat, definitions of, 118 
Kkayayia (science of ethics), 136 
Elarn and Mesopotamia, discovery 
of Five Seals bearing Indus 
pattern at different sites in, 30 
Elamite civilization, 30 
Electron, silver alloy mixed with 
gold, used by Indus people, 18 
Elephants, domestication of^ dur¬ 
ing later Vedic civilization, 117 
Emperors, anointing of, special 
ceremonies for, 318 
English conquest of India, 54 
Enunciation, importance attached 
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to. in teachini;*, .105 
Ki>ic, L'leinents comprising, 166; 

India, map of, 120 
Epics, civilization as depicted in, 
166; resemblance of Pumnas 
to, 172 

Eslinunna (now Tell Asmar), 
Indian objects imported to, 31, 
32 

Estates, foin-, of tbe realm in 
laU'r Vedic civilization, 122 
Etliics, st’ience ol' (Ekaj^ana), 136 
Eukidu, Sumerian, 26 
Euphrates, River. 28 
Eur-Asiatic Ocean, pro-historic, 
site c)l’, 9 

Europe, region in, suggested as 
original Aryan home, 81 
European, inclusions to India, be¬ 
ginning of, 58; Euroj)ean en¬ 
trance to India by maritime^ 
route, (12 

Excise rsulka), 201; in Post- 
Vedic era. 148 

Export trade how controlled, 201 


Facts, ascertained, methods of 

arrangement, 4; soui'ces of, 

exploration, 4 

Faience, whorls of, 19; models of 
Indus civiliziition, 29 

Family [Griha or Kvla) in Rig- 
vedic India, 96; life in post- 
Vedic civilization, 152 

Fatehgarh district, copper imple¬ 
ments and weapons found in, 
14 

Female statuettes, representa¬ 
tions of Great Motlier of Nature 
Goddess, 21^ 22 
Fetishifsvi, lOC 

Firt'-altar, construction of, 117; 

purpose of, 140; Vcdic, 364 
Fine Seals, bearing Indus pattern, 
discovery in Elam and Meso¬ 
potamia at different sites, 30, 
31; Indus pattern of, 30. 31 
Food, rules regarding taking of 
prescribed for Brahman, 154; 


and drink, among Rigvedic 
Indians, 94, 95; -stuffs sold at 
gales of towns, 354 
Foreign invaders of India 167 
Forests, learning of tlie, 133 
Four-armed deities, inclusion in 
Indus pantheon, 24, 25 
Frankfort, 11. (Director of Iraq 
Excavations), f>r)inion as to 
French conquest of India, 54 
Furrow sacrifice, 164 


Gann, rejiublican form of gov¬ 
ernment, 169; iiidi\jdua] re¬ 
public, 170; i>oljlical assembly 
or republic, 149 
Ganadharas, 277 
Gaiidharis, Vedic people, 85 
Gaiidharvas (aerial sprites;, 106 
Gaiigaridae, people occupying belt 
of C.;anges^ 322 
Gap of Coimbatore, 56 
Gargi, woman jdiilosopher, 131, 
133 

Garrisons tgulmas), .191 
Gaulama, U>2: age, authority, and 
contents of, 158, 159; Sutra 

work. 158: the Buddha, 5: sec 
also Buddha 

Gayatri imintrain, universal 
Hindu i)rayer, 81; Mantram, 
Rigvedic player, 101 
Geographical data supplied by the 
Puranas, 174 

Geography of India, principal 
features having bearing on the 
history, 53 

Geological formations in India, 8 
Ghats, We.stern, 9 
Ghosha (cattle-ranch), 163 
Ghoshitaraina, gift of to Buddha, 
297 

Giles, Dr. P., region in Europe 
suggested by for original 
Aryan home, 81 
Gilgit. 54. 57 

Girls, adrni.ssion to Vedic schools, 
146 

Girivraja, capital of Magadha, 219 
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Clachukayanaka^ annexation of 
by Alexander, HMG 
GnejK,s, articles made from by 
Indus j)eoi3lt'. ]9 
CJoblcts, (!r drinkin^it-cups, dis¬ 
covery of \'ast numbers used by 
Indus iHM)])le. si.L;iiificance of, 
2J 

Godavari and the Malvanadi. isola¬ 
tion of ree.ion bcUveen, 5(> 
Gods. ct.)nceived of as animals. 
lOG; niulliplicity of. queslionecl, 
107: to whom tlie kinu is to 
a{)i)('al at time of coronation, 
enumerated. J.'iO; Avasslan a.nd 
Ripvedic, sirmiarity In names. 
82; -Ripvedic. rniuneration of, 
lOG 

Gold ilftraiiiia), u.ses of, and how 
()htaine<l, 117, used by Indus 
people, 18: coin.s (Persian), 
rarely found in India. .‘M.*!; 
civili/alion, indications of. 117; 
di.'-d-'/my, ail.s, ex.olanalion of, 
.‘12t>; ornaments Icnown to 
Riifv(-da. 2(‘» 

Goma.l, (il 
(.jtiniaiL 2 ;') 

Gond.s, Dravidian s|»eecli .aitd cul¬ 
ture amoria, al 

Gondwana^ pn'-lttstoni continent 
extent and limitatjons. S, 9 
CiOixi. one nariic ol Budcil'a’s wife. 
28 (; 

Cojiaiha Bra]r)})(nia, 112; BrnJi- 

xunia ol the Alhai-Veda.. 109 
Gosala. 20n; lelalion.s with Malia- 
'cira, 272 

Golam.a Rabupana (footnote), 112 
Goinmaka, 2.79 
Golami. Buddhist nun, 29.7 
(icttra, tamily yronp based on 
i-elationshii) in blood, 149 
Grain, kinds of y.row'ii, ennrnera- 
iion of. 120; kinds of njentioned 
in Brihadarcni iiakn IJpnnL’iliad 
91;(V'^a'r« dhariifa), 91 
Cirmua, 1G8, 1()9; (villapoh 190— 
in Ripv^f'dic India, 9(1; (admi- 
ni.strative division), 14,5; (group 


of liouses), 34,7 

Gramadevaias. village goddesses,. 
23 

Gramcisit]>is, .3fi8 

Groat Batti of Mohenjo-daro site, 
description of. 17 
Great Britain, size and population 
of compared wdth those of 
sejjarate imovinces of India. f)4 
Great Mihrari river, now extinct. 
If; Great IVlother or Nature 
G<»dde,ss, female statuettes re¬ 
presenting, 24, 25 
Greece, commercial intercourse of 
India with 5S 

Grc^ck arli.stry, antici]>ated in 
MatiJCttes found at Harappa. 
23; conquests ])laced undo' 
Indian kings. 338: delineation 
of animal lomi.s anticipated, 23; 
g(»vernors of conquered lerri- 
tovies, .341; sources, economic 
;'!ul social conctilions in Ijidia 
as derived from. nOl; writer..^, 
Indian ojipo.sition to Alexander 
not duly assessed by, .341 
Grifta (family), in Rigvedic India, 
95; (house or homestead). 345 
Giihr.stha. hoiisi'holder .stage of 
life, 75; duties of. 155 
Groves, suburban, of villages, 347 
Gnha. B. S., 52 

Guilds, rise of, IIG; in Post- 
Vedic era. 148; and rorjiora- 
tiojis, importance of. 1G2 
Gnl}u(ts (garrisons), 191 
Oungf'ria, copper imph'ments 
found at. 14 

Gypsum, use )[>ut to b^’^ Indus 
people. 19 


Jladdon, Dr., on racial origin of 
Munda-speaking peoples (foot¬ 
note), 45 

Haihayas fortunes of, 175 
Hair, method of w^earing in 
Mohenjo-daro, 20; method of 
weai'ing in men and women of 
Rigvoda, 37, 38; method of 
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wearing among Rigvcdic In¬ 
dians. 94 

Hakluyt, Ridiard. 5.'} 
iiummam or hol-air batli, 17 
llandicratts among Rigvcdic 
Indians onumeraled, 92 
Harappa, 22: results of arcljaeo- 
logical investigation at. 1.5. 
representation ol Eartli or 
Mother Godd(?ss found at, 22. 
types of cull-stones brought to 
light at, 22; remains of civili¬ 
zation found at, 28; more light 
tlnown oi\ Indus civilization, 28. 
points of contact v.’ith M('sopt>- 
lamian civi]izalir)n, 28: recently 
explained by Mr. H. C. Beck, 
F.S.A., Cii. XV on Flxcavation 
in Harappa, 28; steatite beads in 
abundance, 28; Harappa evolved 
its technique of treating stea¬ 
tite, 28, La))is, not much in 
use, 28; crystalline quartz, 
amethyst. garnet, obseidian— 
not to he found at, 28; Kllipli- 
cal heads of Lapis n<)t found. 
29; tlalhmed bead.s not reiiortod 
from, 29; plump-bolis not in 
use, 29 

Harvesting, process of, describetl 
in Uigveda, 91 

Hazaribagli districts, only source 
of till Ol- bronze in India, im- 
po.ssibJe of use in Indus dis- 
triet. 19 

Hearing, wiiat is revealed by 
isrnii), .5 

llclmaiid River, 28 
Hephacstion, general under Alex¬ 
ander, 228 
Heart. G1 
Hcrmit.s, 25.5 ff. 

Hero-lauds (Narasamsis), 16G 
Herodotus, 22,5; u.se of iron-tiiiped 
arrows by Indian soldiers^ 14 
Hleroglytihs of various countries, 
din’ering from one another. 29 
Himalayas, folding in central part 
of, 91: imijortanco of to human 
history < footnote;, 9; Central, 


China and Burma, affinities in 
fos.sil contents of exiilained, 9; 
range of details, 52; and Deccan 
plateau. subsidence ot land 
between, 9 

ILlnayana Buddhism. countries 
adopting, 7G 

hlimiu. pronunciation of SincUiu 
ns. by Persians, 71; culture, 
vehicle of (SaiLskrit), 7G; 

deities, animals (tguring as 
vehii-lfs ol, 2G^ 27; gods, four- 
armed. 24; i>raeticc of Ihiow- 
ing awa^' drinking cups aflcr 
oiie use, 21; theory regarding 
Dharina or law as the real 
.sovereign, 120, J2J 
Hindnimu, immensity ot number 
of iollowers of, G9; ebaracteris- 
lic features of enumerated, 74; 
best definition of. 152; rules of 
Asraniu vital to, 154; later, 
Puranas ranking as scriptures, 
of, 172: pre-Vedic, 49; jire- 
Yedic, chaiacteristics of 49 
Hindus, ancient, political expe¬ 
riences of, aiding in conception 
of the mother country, 72 
ITnnliisthnn^ land of Hie Hindus, 
the Persians' delinition of India 
as. 74 

Hiraiiya. 2G 
Hiraii ya-garblta . 1 f)7 
Historian, qualifications nece.ssary 
for. 2; exploration of sources 
of facts by, 2 

History as a subject. 1; scope and 
nu.-lhod of, 1, 2; limitations of. 
2; limitation l>y its .souices, 6; 
of India, not an organic whole, 
or nniiied. 77; .social and poli¬ 
tical, contrasted, 5 
hiifites King of. and King of 
Mi fain', inscriptions recording 
contracts between, 82 
Hoernle, 224, 22G, 227 
Holdings large and small, 246 
Hooker Sir, J., vaiiety in flora 
of India, 65 

Horse-racing among Rigvcdic In- 
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dians, 95; sacrifice. i31, 
18.5; and cow. dillerence in 
hvin^^ condilions of, 81 
Horses, doniesticaft'd in Rigvedic 
India, 3(5; use of in Rigvedic 
India. iH) 

Ho.s, Munda-si.)eaking people, 46 
Hoslianpabad dislricl^ ruddle or 
haeinalile drawings iaiind in, 12 
Hotri (pi'j(?s(s). .107 
llunsan saeii/icf' (aninnarcnia^ 
(footnote I, 87 
Hunas, tlie \77) 

lluntiiiU. ot)jects of, pursiiil of. 

by Rj;j(veciic Indians. 92 
Hutton, H.. (fooLnote), 52 
.Hymns f)f tlie Rieveda. 101; wo¬ 
men autlinrs (.)f. 12.'? 

Hypnoti'/ing, art of (footnote.), 
126 


Imfjleinent factories, discovery 
of. in ftonthorn India, 12 

Incest^ forbidden in Rigvcdic 
society, 89 

IndebledneoS amone; Rigvedic* In¬ 
dians, principal cjiuse of. 9.'? 

Indexes (Amikranianisi to Sain- 
hita text, 104 

India, /.leological formations in 8; 
pre-historic, S If.; Bron7<> 
in. evidence of, 19; coj)j>or 
worked in fioin very early 
time.s, 10; d<ilicbo-cephalic, and 
br.aeby-c(‘idialic elements in 
earliest ]iopula1ion of, 44; Proto- 
Auslraloids, true aborieino;; of, 
41; cradle of civilization (loot- 
note), .52, neo.i:^rai)hy of, 
IJT’incipal features havinp: bear- 
inc( on bistory, 5:3; commercial 
imereourse with other coun¬ 
tries in ancient limes. 57; com¬ 
mercial iniejx’onrsc wi^Vi Clroece, 
58; civilization of racial and 
cultinal elements inti’oduced to, 
56; defence of^ requirements 
for, 59; — pc'rccntagc of re¬ 
venue required lor (footnote). 


59; defence of, iu modern 
times, 62; comparison with 
other countries in xjoint of .size 
and po]>iilation, 64; climate and 
rainfall, variety in, 65; conti¬ 
nental in size and dimensions, 
(i4; desci-ibed iis the '“epitome 
of the world”, 65; fauna and 
flora, variety jji, 65; number of 
liviuK Imu’uages in 67; phy¬ 
sical ly])es in peoples of India 
enumerated. 65 tl.; j)oim]ation 
of, a lifili of mankind, 65: 
variety in ])eopl(5S, languages, 
and r(‘li.uions, 65 IT.; religions 
in, diversity of^ 69; geogra})hi- 
cal unity of, di.scussed. 69, 70; 
unity oh how manifeslf'd, 
70 IT.; name jiot indigenous but 
foreign, 71; name:i by which 
known to foreigners in ancient 
limes. 71: count j’ies receiving 
their religion from, 77,* vast- 
ne.ss of, elTecls on hi.ytory, 77, 
78; whole of lackijfg a com¬ 
mon governni('nt, 78; indepen- 
d<*nl at the cost of sei>aration, 
Paki.stan and Indian Union. 78; 
com})ensa(ed by fresh acces.sion, 
78; now Indian Union, sove¬ 
reign Slate. 79; contribution of 
goid-dusi to Persia, 22(): and 
I‘ersin, common borderlands of, 
225:—commercial relations bet¬ 
ween, 225; Persian hold on con¬ 
tinuing io 221) B.C., 226; invasion 
of by Alexander, 242; political 
unification of. resulting fi'oin 
invasion of Alexander, 242; 
foreign coins introduced into as 
3'csult of foreign inva.sions, 
242; Northern, c. 650-225 B.C., 
211 IT.; Northern, Copper Age 
in, 12; Northern, copper im¬ 
plements and W'Cat^ons found 
throughout. 20; Northern, dif¬ 
ferent state.-^ of, c. 650-225 B.C., 
211; Northern, political history, 
c. C50-.225 B.C., 212; Northern, 
republics of, c. 650-325 B.C.^ 
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230 fl.; Northern, growth of 
democracy in c- 050-325’ B.C., 
245; fr.; Northom, growth of 
ascetic orders, c. 050-325 B.C., 
254 If.; Northern, religious 
movements of, c. 050-325 B.C., 
254 IT.; Norllu'rti, non-Buddliisi 
religious leaders of, 259 11.; 

Peninsular, H; prc-iiistoric, tml- 
tures i]r, 10; pre-historic agri¬ 
culture in, 17; Soutliern, 8; 
Soutliern, and Meso)>otamia. 
direct contacts by .sea between, 
50; Southern. j.so!ation of, in- 
.stanct'-s of, 5.5; Wh'slern, coun¬ 
tries in commercial intercourse 
with, 59 

Indian dc'l'en.sivc force.s, distribu¬ 
tion of, 0.3; kini;s, Cl reek con¬ 
quests, placed undf-r, 340 

Indians and Iranians, Aryans the 
ancestors ot, home of, 81; civi- 
lizatiotp antiquity of. 50; 
history, appro.'iimate date of 
beginnings of, 5: history, pre¬ 
ceding rise of Buddhism, 5; 
history, material sources of, 
enumerated, tJ; history, accord¬ 
ing to Indian tradition, 172 11\; 
l)f)l.stone, li'agnients of vases 
of, found at Al-Ubaid, 30; .sol¬ 
diers. use of iron-tipped arrows 
by. 14 

Indo-Aryan culture, spread of, 
76; -Aryan languages, regions 
where .spoken, 65; -Aryan mig¬ 
ration succeeded by Indo-Aryan 
colonization. 67; Aryan type^ 
characteristics, and Imme of, 
65; Aryans and Dravidians, 
mixture of fAryo-Dravidian or 
Hindustani type), 65; China, 
discovery of celts in, 13; 
-Germanic race, relation of 
Aryans in India to, 30 

Indonesian race, cultural unity, 
how traced (footnote), 46 

Indos, Greek pronunciation of 
Sindhu as, 71 

Indra, Rigvedic god, 82, 83; 


Aryan god, called Purandara^ 
“sacker of cities'’, 89; Vedic 
god, 35; Vcdic god, designated 
Purandara “sackcu* of cities”, 
35; Aryan prayer 1o, 89; god 
of thundejsi«)rru, 105 
Indus beds, rich in gold dust, 325; 
civilization, J86; civilization, 
data j-egarding extensive, 15, 
16; civilization f>f Chalcolithic 
Ago, how evidenced, 20; civili¬ 
zation. si^ecifically Indian fea¬ 
tures of, summarized, 29; civi- 
liz.ation, age oi^ tesiimony I’o- 
garding, 29, .30; civilization, 

authons of. .33; omitheon. in¬ 
clusion of loiir-armed deities in, 
24. 2.5; peojde, religion of, evi¬ 
dence regarding. 2,3, 24; peo¬ 
ple. and inhabitants of the Nile 
Valley, spinning and weaving 
known to, 29; peo]de, question 
of race of, 34; jieople, con¬ 
nection wili'i Vedic civilization, 
34; peo]de and the Rigveda^ 
animals known to, enumerated, 
36; people, domesticated and 
wild animals among. 18; jico- 
ple, tnctal.s and minerals used 
by 18; people, cvidenct’s of spin¬ 
ning being practised by, 20; 
people, kind of stones used for 
building iind other jiurposes by, 
20; pooiile, domestic vessels 
used by, 21; people, weights 
u-sed by, 21; pottery, des¬ 
cription. of, 21; practice of 
throwing away drinking cups 
after one use, 21; River, 53; 
cro.s.sed by Alexander^ 326; 
RWer, k'urney of Alexander 
along, 341; Sumerian, Elamite, 
and Mesopotamian civilizations, 
objects sbovzing an intimate 
connection between, 30; Valley, 
Indian objects imported from, 
discovered at Tell Asmar, near 
Baghdad, 31; Valley and Meso¬ 
potamia, land contacts between, 
48, Indus civilization, product of 
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commercial intercourse, ri9: 
north and south bound by ties 
of intimate commerce and cul¬ 
tural inte'rcourse, ,?9; position 
summed up by Mr. Earnest 
Mackay (Indus civilization* 
Huolfd, 40; ^reeo stone cup 
found at Molienjo-Daro, 40. 
source of ^reen stoni' in Nil- 
Lhi'is. 40; communication from 
Central Asia to South India, 40, 
Indus civilization, tlie earliest, 
40; supported by plant gcnelic.s. 
40; rnaiz(' lacking in vitamin B, 
41; led on maize re.snits in skin 


disease'. 

pel la 

;c;ra, 41; 

plant 

genet in, 

rose. 

arch work 

b>- 

Russian 

scientists headed l)y 

Vavilov 

. 41; 

meiliods ot 

ap- 

liroac'h. 

new, 

41; wlu'at 

re- 

sc'arcli. 

wheat 

Iracc'd to 1 

Syria, 

home ') 

f wold 

emmer, 41; 

.some 


erosy freely with emmer, others 
do not, 41; wold species, haviint 
similar means of di.spcr.sal, 42: 
wheat found to be a crop of 
the old world, 42; wheat .species 
enumerati'd in lelation to 
Clnoniosf)ines 42, ]>rlmitive 
Chroino.sorne wlieal do not hy¬ 
bridize (‘fLsily, 42; in difTerent 
cenlres, 42; Abyssinia and 
f'Kypf- difTererit vaiicties, 42; 
Vavilov’s conclu.sion. 42. wheat 
oripinatod fiom Afithanistan 
and Punjab. 42; having varie¬ 
ties of w'heat, (iO; variety, 42; 
spi'cimen found in Moiienjo- 
Daro. anct'slor of modern 
wdieat in tlu* Punjab. 43. 
(Mohen jo-Daro and Indus civi¬ 
lization quoted), 43 
Industiic's, localization of. 351 
Industry. devcloTimenl of during 
later Vodic civilization. 118 
Inherit ance, 1(13; in Rigvedic 
society. 90 

IntaRlio engravings on seals of 
animals, 29 

Interest iVriddhi)^ 357; rate of. 


payable. regulate:! by caste. 
164, 

Int^'riTiarriage. restrictions on, 
severity increased. 114 

Iran, Dravidian place-names in, 
50 

Iranian languages, regioiLS where 
spoken. fiK: Plateau, countrie.s 
comprising, 61; Plateau, fea¬ 
tures of, ()1 

banians and Indians, home of 
Aryanii Die ancestors of, S2 

Iraq Expedition of Chicago 
Oiienlal Institute. discoveries 
of, 31 

iron, use ot^ earlier in Northern 
lhan in SouthiMU India. 14; use 
of K'ferred to in the Atharva- 
\eda, 14; unknown to Indus 
peoplts 18; known in Atharvn- 
veda, 36; term indicating, 137; 
and steel w'eaoons, use ol 
among Indian soldiers during 
campaigns of Alexander the 
(Jreat. 14 

Irraw'ady River, 57; Valley, 
square-shouldered adzes in 
(footnote), 46 

Irrigation de.scribed in Rigveda, 
91 

IffUnnism, number of m'dlion.s of 
followers in India, 69 

I tih a sa I s lory). 166 


Jadeite (hard jade), source.s of 19' 
.Jcimini, 1,59 

Jain texts, centres of settlement 
mentioned in. 349; Yogis, 24 
Jnini.sin. 221; antiquity of. 24; 
Jnalrikas and, 237; life of 
Parsva, 266; rise of, 26.5 ff.: 
relations between Parsvti and 
Mahavira, 268 If.; apostles of, 
277; as a system of discipline, 
279; about generation older 
than Buddhism, 305; austeri¬ 
ties practised by Buddha asso¬ 
ciated with, 288 

Jains, number of in India, 69% 
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influence of over Nandas, exani- 
i)Ics of, .'J21 

Jiiisiiinir stone, yellow, found in 
statues^ 19 

Jala Jatukarnya. 112 
Jamadagni, 176 
Jambudviim, 76 

Juna (People) in Rifivcdic India. 
9G 

Janaka of Videlia. p}nlosoj)her- 
king, 112, 122; conference orga¬ 
nized by, 1,21; knowledge of. 
124; kinds of knowdedgo im¬ 
part ('d to, ];{2 

Janantejaya. Ill: events for 

wliich known 184; stories told 
regarding reknovvn of. 185; 
iniesls of, 186: story ol sin ol 
(slaughter of Brahmins), 186 
Janainejayas, 1, II, III, I8G 
Janapaduas (regions or Stales), 
14.7: enumerated hy Panini. 

144. 162, 169. 192, 206 
Janapadi. Vritli (profe.s.sion), 146 
Javaimdlns. K.shatriya rulers 
Jiarned, 145 

Janasriiti, King, learning of. 134; 

Pautrayana, learned king, i:54 
Jana-vidya (Jiiedicine), 136 
Jniaka. 290 
Jatakas, 359 
Jali (ca.ste). 169 
Jatilaka, 2,58 

Jatilas (1000), converted by 
Buddha, 29] 

Jayasena 28.5 
Jelap Pass. 57 

Jeta Prince, park of as retreat for 
Buddha, gold in payment for 
292 

Jewels olTored to llie king at 
ceremony of ratna-iiavis, 123 
Jews, origin of settlement on 
Malabar coast, 59: political de¬ 
velopment of, how Iiindered, 
71 

Jhana, 290 

.Jhelum, River, diflicullies of 
crossing by Alexander’s armies, 
333; voyage of Alexander down. 


Jiiia Rishabhana, statue of at 
Muttra Museum, 25 
Jiva gribh, “.seizing alive”, ])ro- 
bably indicating “police olTi- 
cial”, 99 

Jivaka, 227, 228; medical .skill of, 
and devotion to the Buddha, 
“(il; cures ol. 301 
Jnalrikas, 236, 237: as.sociation 

with Jainism, 237; assembly of 
elders, 2,18 

Juangs, Mnnda speaking tribe. 46 
Judges { Dhannlkcis), 172 
Justiet‘ in Rigviidic India, 99 


Kabul River. 61 
Kachchavana, Pakuddh.a, 260 
Kadars, i>fi.ssib!y of Negrito ori¬ 
gin, 44 

KuJtaiHUia (coin), 356 
Kniinur hills^ ruddle.* or haenia- 
tite drawings found in, 12 
Knlamas, 2.33 
Kalanos. 332 

Kalasoka, King of Magadlia. 319; 
murder of, 319; ten sons of, 
320 

Kal])a Sutras. l45 

Kama or sensual desire, 289 

K ana rose, 51 

Kandahar, route taken by Gene¬ 
ral iLf)id) Roberts for relief 
of. 61 

Kands, Drnvidian speech and cul¬ 
ture among. 51 

Kapila, teacliing of, relating to 
.secular training of tliought 
(ntm-Brahman I, 289; of Ma¬ 
thura, founder of Sankhya, 306 
Kai)ilavastu, situated on slopes of 
Himalayas, 28.5; monastery at 
294 

Karaclii, 62 

Karakoram (“Black Mountain”), 
54. 57 

Karkheh, River, 28 
Karma, 280 
Karmara, 123, 125 
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Karnasohhana, 

Karlavh’yn-Arjdna, conquests of, 
17G 

Karun. River, 28 

Kasi, seat of Vedic culture, 112 

Kasika^ 144 

Kassapas. 221 

Katlia Upanishad. ditlicully in 
attaining knowledge of 11i(‘ 
Atman, 128 

Katliaoi, defeat of. 227 
Katyayani, wile of Yajnavalkya. 
122 

Kautilya, Arllin.'^nstra, on sin of 
Janaincjaya. ISO 
Kassapo, Purano, 2(5(1 
Kassapa, tin* Great, 203 
Kauravas, 23C 
Kaushitoki Brahmana, 111 
Kaviripaddanain. centre of Indian 
trade with Rome, 50 
Kayotsnrpa, 24 

Keith^ translation of Ailareya 
(quoted), 185, 186 
Kerala, kingdom of, how isolated. 
56 

Kesakambalin, Ajita, 260 
Khndi, 36 
Kharavi’la, 285 
Kharvata (town), 1G8 
Kherna, wife of Bimbisara, Bud¬ 
dhist nun, 295 

Khorasan, turquoise form. 19 
Khyber route, 61; course of, 
62 

Kikatas, 112; non-Aryan people 
86 

King, the, in Rigvedic India, 97; 
services of 97; obedience de¬ 
manded by, 97; duties as 
judge, 97; marks of his royalty, 
97; ministers of. 97; checks 
upon absolutism of. in later 
Vedic civilization, 120, election 
of, methods in later Vedic civi¬ 
lization, 120; titles given to in 
later Vedic civilization, 120; 
coronation of, descrij)tion. 
121; striking of on back with 
rod. following coronation, rea¬ 


son explained, 121^ 122; and 
Brahviay^as, joint upholders of 
(iharyyia (law), 122; jew^els offer¬ 
ed tr), at ceremony of mtna- 
havis, 122; kinsmen of, 122, 
122; council or Parishai of, 
150; descrijition of, in Maha- 
bharnta, 169; position of, as 
described in Manu Sniriti, 190; 
-makers, list of. enumerated, 
122. 123 

Kingdoms, of Northern India, 
in Buddha's time, 214 
Kings as ])l\ilosophers 112; 
efforts to recover lost sove¬ 
reignty after exiiulsion, 120; 
duties of, 162; x><iynient of taxes 
to regulated, 162; p(dty, indi¬ 
cation of government by, 165; 
taking part in the Kurushetra 
war of the Mahabharala enu¬ 
merated, 1(58 

Kingship, theory of origin of, 
stated in Aitarcya Brahmana, 
118 

Kiratas. 71 

Kirlliar Hills, 28; supply of gyp¬ 
sum and alabaster from 19 
Kisa Got a mi, Buddhist nun, 295 
Kish, discovery of seal at, 3® 
Kol, 285 

Kolar, neolithic cemetery at, 12 
Kolarions (Kols), 46 
Koliyas, 233 

Komarabhachcha. sec Jivaka 
Kon ravines, Mirzapur, pre-his- 
toric implements discovered in. 
11 

Korkus, Munda-speaking tribe, 
46 

Korwas, Munda-speaking tribe, 
46 

Kosala (Oudh), 111, 285; seat of 
Vedic culture, 112; kingdom of, 
213 

Krama-patha, step-text of Sam- 
hita, 104 

Krama pathan, 134 
Krishi (agriculture), importance 
attached to in Rigveda^ 91 
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Krishna, federal president of re¬ 
publics mentioned in Maha- 
bharaia, 170 
Krishna-ya rbha, JIG 
Kshatra-xudya imilitary science), 
i:i6 

Kshatriya, caste of, 74; special 
duty of, 194; duties special to, 
155; kiiifis, 17G; family, Buddha 
beloiiiRing to, 285; rulers (Jana- 
padins), 145 

Kshatriyas, 172; nobles and land¬ 
holders, 115: part taktui by, in 
intellecluai life. 122, 124 
Kshaudraka and Ks}i(nidrahya, 
diiierente between, 1.50 
Kshudrakas^ resistance to Alex¬ 
ander, 229. 240 

Kula (Family), in Rigvedic India, 
96, 148; (clan), 169, 170; ex¬ 
planation of. 245 
Kxilala. (potter), 14S 
Kulli culture, pottery figurine 15; 
finding of remarkable copper 
mirror. 15; Zhoba culture of 
Rani Giindai, 15; bones of ani¬ 
mals brought to light 15: 
figure.s of mother earth and 
phallus, 15 
Kurnara-pugas, 150 
Karram River, course of, 61 
Kurukshetra, 66 

Kurumbas, Munda-speaking peo¬ 
ple, 46 

Kum-Parichala country, regions 
cast of. 111 

Kuru-Panchalas, the, character, 
qualifications and abilities of, 
111 

Kurus, the. 111; prosperity and 
decline of, 112; and Panchalas, 
hostility between, 112 
Kurukshetra war of the Maha- 
bharata, 168 

Kutagarasala, Buddha’s residence, 
296 


Labour, forced (corvee), 248; un¬ 
dignified, kinds of work classi¬ 


fied as, 351 

Land transfer by gift or sale, 
248; pilots. 258 

Language, pre-historic phases of, 
as siiown in Rigveda, 80 
Languages, living number in 
India 62, 64; enumerated, to 
which language of Rigveda 
slujws affinities, 80 
Lapis lazuli, source of, 19 
Larkana district of Sind, results 
of archaeological investigation 
in. 15 

Larsa Period, 32 
Law, source of, 3 62; see also 
Dharma 

Law-books (Dharma-Sastras), 187; 

resemblance of Puranas to. 172 
Lead (Sisa), mention of, 117 
Learned confercMices, 131 
Learning among Rigvedic In¬ 
dians, 101; and education in 
later Vedic civilization, 128 fl.; 
and education passages bearing 
upon in Apaslamba and 
Baudhayana, 160 
Leather work of, 92 
Leb. Valley of, 54 
Leptorrhiny^ association with 
Sanskrit language, 51 
Lichchhavi States war with 
Magadha, 223 ff. 

Lichchhavis. 236, 238 ff.; rela¬ 
tions with Mallas, 234; constitu¬ 
tion strength of, 242; Buddha’s 
influence on, 243; Mahavira's 
influence on, 243; national and 
educational, passages bear-cha¬ 
racter, 243 

Life after death, belief in 107; 

stages of iAsramas), 75 
Lilly variety of products of 
India. 65 

Linga symbols, worship of, 27 
Literature. Indian, transn\ission 
by oral tradition, 6; classsifica- 
tion of adopted by Panini, 146 
Live-stock^ 362 

Logic (Vakovakya), study of, 

136 
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Loll ltd ayas, 

Liickijow IVliiscinn. Mathura 
Bocllii-sntiva inia.ue in. 3(>9 
Lnintiiiii ( Luinniini ), liirlh-place 
ol Lhuldlia 2.SI) 

Lushal itiils, a;i 


MacDonald J. Kamsay, on the- 
Ifiiulu'.-- cMiination of India 
U|Lio1<-(it, 72, on or^^anic rota¬ 
tion iK'twecn India and Hindii- 
jstn 1(1 noted). 74 

Macdoneli. Ivdia's Paul (quoU.-d ) , 
104; India's Past (quoted), 
142 (footnote), 142. ,144, on 

hif:(vodic hymns Kiuoledi, 102 

Mackay, E.^ date of iiaintcd tiol- 
tc'iy of Mohenjo-Uaro. 21 

Madhyodesa, 110; ri^^ion of Aryan 
culture. 

Madr;»s city, 11; n1 it!iic tomb.s 
in. 13; di.stricts of. neolithic 
tombs in, 12; Presidency ol, 
coinfiarative ,siz(' and popula- 
lion, 04 

Magadha (south Bitiar), 110; dis¬ 
like* to, 112; kingdom of, 218; 
kingcloni of, growth of. under 
Ajalasatru, 222; .situation of. 
112; kings of, ISO, 181^ 210-19 

Magadhnns, 1(''nned Vralyas, 112: 
Mayhadas ont.side Aryan civi¬ 
lization, 67 

Maganhika. 2ri8; ciinie of. 297 

Mayharans, 107 

Mahubharata, 180. containing lists 
of ancient kings or emperors, 
7;!; of more lecent date than 
lYffuio lanifl. 100; promulgat('r 
of. 100; word used only as an 
adjective. 107; theme of des¬ 
cribed, 108; teacher.s, 107; War. 
hi.slorv of India as oiven in 
the Puranas nn to. 174 fT. 

Mahamaya, Queen Mother of 
Buddha, death of^ following his 
birth, 286 

Mahanndi and Godavari, isolation 


of region lie!ween, 56 
Maha-nayara, 249 
Mahanaman, Buddha’s address to, 
298 

Matiapadiiui, reign of, 178, 179, 

180; date of coiuiucsts of, 179 
Mahapajapati Golami, 222; Aunt 
of Buddlia, 286, Steii-rnother of 
Buddha. 295 
Maliasilakantaka, 226 
Mahavastu. 284, 290 
Mahavira, founder of Jainism 
227; relations with I’arsva, 260; 
time of, 269; birth-place, 269; 
]>arents, 209: his different 

names, 269; his family, 209; 
life as an ai.cetic, 270; his 
wanderings. 271; his sulTer- 
in.g.s, 271; controversy with rival 
.sects, 272; ministry, 272; rela¬ 
tions willi Gosala, 272; hi.s 
royal followers, 274; republi¬ 
can. support for, 277; chief 
(li.scii>le.s, 277; dates in his life, 
279 

Mahayana Buddhism, covintries 
adojiting 70 

Manijiuri district. copp(T imple¬ 
ments iind weai^ons fotind in, 
M 

Maitreyi, wufe of Yajnavalkya. 
12.'}; highest knowledge achiev¬ 
ed by. 122 
Makkhali-Gosala, 200 
Makran, 61 

Mai and Sauria Paharis, Dra vi¬ 
dian speech and culture, 
51 

Malabar Coast, pre.servation of 
ancient civilization of Dravi- 
dian-speaking India on, iso¬ 
lation of Carnatic plain from, 
50; origin of .settlement of 
Jews and Christians on, 59 
Malavas, resistance to Alexander, 
.228, 229 

Malay Peninsula, discovery of 
cells in. 12 
Malayalam, 51 

Male dancer, statuette of, 23 
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Mai la Slat.(‘, 2;]4, 235: parliainonl 
and exoculivo. 224; relations 
Liclichhavis, 235 
Mallakis, nine, league of. 235 
Mallas. 234. 2H5; learning ol. 

235: famous, 235 
Mail, origin ol. sugg(‘sled con- 
neelion with that ol the Hima¬ 
layas (footnote), 9 
IVianda. King, of Magadha, 3.17 
Man(hik\, Itmlli, of the Rigveda. 
107 

Mandalas ol hu Rigveda^ 103 
MdHi-iiriva, 30 

Mantrd-iirilia (council hall). 171 
Mantri-i)(tris}i(i(l, 170, 171 
Muiitr'ufi (cahinel council l(/rs), 

171 

Manu, home ol Indo-Aryan cul- 
Itu'c at, indicated hy, 08; ant.i- 
({uity of name, 187; Dharma- 
Sastra of, 187; comparistni ot 
Yajnavalkya with, 204; com¬ 
parison of Narada with, 207: 
Smriti. 187; Smriti. post-Bud¬ 
dhist feature.s of, 189; Vaivas- 
vata, primeval king. 175, 
sons and descendant of, 175 
Manure (Sakan Kfirisha), men¬ 
tioned in Rigveda, 91; natural, 
of animals, 115 
Many 11 (wrath), 100 
Maratlias, ancestors of. 49 
Marathi, 51 

Market, liaggling of the, in¬ 
stance mentioned,, 93 
Marrir.ge, kinds of, in post- 
Vedic civilization enumerated 
and explained, 15'2; (footnote). 
153; family a more important 
factor than caste in, 154; cus¬ 
toms in Rigvedic society, 89; 
hymn, Rigvedic, 90 
Maruts (storm-gods) lOG 
Marshall. Sir John, relic.s of 
Buddha discovered by, 304 
Masisaga, defence of under Queen 
Asoaka, ,329; town planning of, 
361 

Matarisvan, 107 


Mathava the Videgha (King of 
Videha), 112 

Mathura, 289: Bodhisaltva. image 
in Kucknow Mu.seum, .369 
Matriarchal .system of inheri¬ 
tance in Soul belli India, 56 
Malsya Puraiia, 181 
Maya, 285; and Suddhodana. 

parenls of Buddha, 285 
Mefiical philosophers, 363 
Mectilenanean ethnic tyi-ie. 33 
immigrants of India, 47; 
racial skulls, 44 

M( d 1 tci ranea 11 , dolicho-cei>ha lie. 

48; fir.st makius of civilization. 
18; and Arnienoids, combina¬ 
tion of 48, 49; ■ early culture 

of, in India, 49 
Mekong. River, 57 
!Vl('lanesian lyp<\ distribution in 
India. 45; liow traced,, 45 
Mendicants. 254 IT.; meal, distress 
of Buddha when lirst eating. 
309 

Merchants, trading by, 116 
Mesmerizing^ art of (footnote), 
136 

Me.sopotarnia, lughei’ standard of 
111 ban life uuknow’n in. 29; 
Indian obiects imiiorted to 
about 2500 B.C., 31; Dravidian 
place-names in, 49; and Elam, 
discovej'v of Fire Seals bearing 
Indus naltern at different sites 
in, 29, 31; and Indus Valley 

land contacts between 48; 
and Southern India, direct 
contacts by sea between. 48 
Mesopotamian civilization, 29 
Metal worker, proce.s.ses employed 
by. 92 

Metals, extendt'd us'C‘ of, 117, 
known to Manu, 202; and mine¬ 
rals used by Ii\dus people. 18 
Mezozoic Age, 8 

Midland languages of India, cen¬ 
tral regions^ of 68 
Milk, most important food among 
Rigvedic Indians, 94 
Miracles condemned by Buddha, 
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Mij'zapiir, 11; noolilhic loiiib at, 
lli; di.stric’t. ruddle or iiaema- 
tite drawings found in, 12 
Mltani, Kinii ul, and King of the 
Hiililcs, jasci'ijdiotis recording 
eoniracis bcuvcc'n. 8H 
Milia, Kigvedjc god. 83; sun- 
god, 10(1 
JVJIechciilias, 3i) 

Moggallaiia^ ptM'sonal atfendanl 
of JJuddlia, condiiions of ser¬ 
vice. 399; and Sarii)atra, chief 
disci])le.s of Buddha, 299 
TVloh('njo-daro (“iVlound of llie 
Dead”), 15, 28. 33; ages of 

mounds on .sile of, 10; Great 
Ball! on she of, Jd; remains 
of buildings, on .site of, 17; 
.spindle-whirls found in iiouses 
of, 17; people of, articles of 
dress, of, and ornaments wmrn 
hy enumerated, IS; people of, 
method of wearing' hair, 20; 
])eoi)le of, not si)ecially mili¬ 
tary^ 20; people of. woaj)ons 
Li.sed h>, 20; iy]>e.s of cult 

stones l)i*()ugh1 to light at, 25; 
seal found at, I'eprcsenting 
tree-worsliiip 25, 20; examples 
of cornjdete Inrrial at, 27; 
civilization of, date of period, 
30; painted poUcry of, date 1o 
which assigned, 30; gold orna¬ 
ments in use in, 36; skulls 
found at, some pro to-Austra¬ 
loid, 36; i)re-hi.sioric cranial 
Tualerial found at, 43; inliabi- 
tants a mixed i^opulation, 44; 
tNi>e of adzes found at (fool- 
note). 46; remains of civiliza¬ 
tion found at, 88 
Money, concc])t of among, Rig- 
vcdic Indians^ 93; use of for¬ 
bidden to Samghas, 356 
Moneylenders mention of, 116 
Moneylending. 357 
Mongolian Branch of the Alpine 
Ethnic Type, 33; element, 
traced in non-Dravidian lan¬ 


guages, 46 

Moiigolo-Dravidian. Bengali type 
termed, 67 

Mongoloid type, characteristics, 
67 

Mon-Khmer (non-Dravidian lan¬ 
guages), 46; an earliest lan¬ 
guage of India, 47 
Monoganiic, Rigvedic society pri¬ 
marily. 89 
Moriya.s. 234 

Moslem inv'asion.s, immunity from, 
in .south of Ijidia, 55 
Moslems corique.sLs of Delhi, by 
62 

Mother Goddess, or SukU, worship 
of^ 27 

Mount Godwin Austen, 54 
Mousikiuios, Chief of Sind, .16 
Mridhrarak, strange language, 
35 

Miijavarit.s. Vedic people, 85* 
Munda, 285; areas in which sur¬ 
viving, 46; civilization, absence 
of caste-yystcM)^ under, 46; lan¬ 
guage derived from Proto- 
Australoids, 46: language, earli- 
e.sl s))oken in India, 46, 47 : other 
languages to wliich affinity is 
.shown hy, 46; -sjieaking peo- 
l)l€?s, racial origin of (footnote), 
46 

Munda-savaka. 258 
Mundas, 46 

Muni^ qualification for becoming, 
138 ’ 

Music in po,st-Vedic era, 148 
Musical instruments used by 
Rigvcdic Indians, 95 
Miisicanus. King, 340; fate of. 
340 

Mali has, non-Aryan people, 56 
Muttra district, copper imple¬ 
ments and weapons found in, 
14 

Muttra Museum, statue of Jina 
Rishabha at. 24 

Muziris (Malabar coast),, centre of 
Indian trade with Rome, 59 
Muztagh (“Snowy Mountain”), 53 
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Mysore, rnegalithic tombs in, 13 


Naga Hills, 53 

Nagadasaka, king of Magadha, 
318 

Nagara radmiriistrativo division), 
145; (city) description of, 1(58 
Naga ras ( ci lies), 191 
Nagarjunakonda, Buddha’s relics 
discovered at, 305 
JSIagasaiiiala, attendant of Buddha, 
ixui conduct of, 299 
Naishadhas, tiie, 110 
Nakulajnta, 297 

Nal, pre-iiistoric cranial material 
found at, 43 

•Nana, mother of Prajapati, 285 
.Nanda (Dhana), Buddhist nun, 
295; Nauda, King, traditions re¬ 
lating to great riches of. 323: 
low origin of 322, 323; niili- 
lary sti'cngth and popularity 
of, 323 

Nandas. nine, reigns of, 320; 
Buddhist tradition concerning, 
,322; notorious for I'iches and 
avarice, ,322; Jain ministers of. 
322; leanings of towards Jain¬ 
ism, 323 

Nandi-vardhana. rt.'cent contro¬ 
versial speculation concerning, 
320 

Narada, foremost Brahmana, 
scholar, 134; confession of his 
want of knowledge of the 
Atman, 137; rules relating to 
apprenticeship and partnership 
recorded by 208; writings of, 
207: — comparison with Manu 
and Yajnavalkya, 207 
Narasanisis, "hero-lauds”, 166 
Narishta, decision by vote of the 
majority in the Sabha^ 126 
Narmada valley, quartzite instru¬ 
ment discovered in, 11 
Nasal index (footnote), 44 
Nasatyas, the Rigvedic gods, 82, 
83 

Nataputta, Nigantha, 258 


Natasutras, 145 
Natu Pass. 57 

Navigation, advances in, 116 
Neghuja, attendant of Buddha, 
bad conduct of, 299 
Negritos, supposed earliest people 
to occupy India, 44; traces of 
still found in Andamans, 44; 
invention of bow by, 44 
Neolithians^ wides))read llirough- 
oLit India, 11; remains of. classi¬ 
fied, 11, 12 

Neoliihic Ago in India, 10: cul¬ 
ture. centre of, JO, 11; culture 
in Sind, 28 

Nicanor. 336; fate of, 343 
Nickel coins, 362 
Nigarmi (village), 349, 350 
Nigantha, 258 
Nigrodha, .’113 

Nikayas, a religious association, 
149 

Nikaya.s, history of Indian civili¬ 
zation (6.50-325 B.C.), embodied 
in, 370; age of earlier than 
that of Asoka, 371; quotations 
from one another, 370; common 
element in, 371; episodes in life 
of Buddha recorded in, 371 
Nile, River, 28; Valley, inhabi¬ 
tants of, and Indus people, art 
of spinning and weaving com¬ 
mon to, 29 
Nirvana, 288 
Kirukta, 141, 142 
Nishka, griva, 36 
Nizam’s Dominions, rnegalithic 
tombs in. 13 

Nobles, classes of^ associated with 
epic royalty, 171 
Non-Aryan civilization, material 
aspects of, described in Rig- 
veda, 35; opponents of Aryans, 
86, 88; peoples in India, infor¬ 
mation contained in Rigveda as 
to, 35; phallus-worshipi)er 
(sisnadeimh), 35; world-wide 
acquaintance of Rigveda with, 
37 

Non-Aryan made slaves by 
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Aryans. 80. and Aryans, dis- 
tinclinn belwceri defined in 
lillj^veda, 8(i 

Non-Bialiiniii leachers, conteii'- 
pJalion dC. Kil 

Non-Huddhis{ asc(-|jc orders, 258' 
ascetic oideis, proiiiincnl hs'i- 
dei-s^ 2C)9 

Non-Dravidian laid^uae.e'' 'Moi.'- 
Khincr). iKH)i>le.s sj)»'akin/.i. 4(i 

Norihe.'-n India. scr India. 
Nor11ic]-n 

Nortfi-We.sl l''roMlier of India, 
vulnerability of, 01 

Nun.s. Buddbist. ruder ot, 

291, 295; eiitbl sliicl iiUt's foi 
295; famous, 295 

Nysa, frii'ndliiK'ss of. (o Alexan¬ 
der, :!2n 


Oars, use of developed. I](> 
Occupalions in po.st-Vodic era 
147; nt'w^ develoi»nienl. durin;., 
later Vi'dic or^ani/alion. 11(1 
One Ri'fditv, Higvedic passage 
point infT to, 107 
Ongole. ] 1 

Indian literature bv, f» 

Oraons, Dravidian speech and 
culture nniong, 51 
Orders of ascetics, 254 IT.; non- 
Rudd hist, 258 IT. 

Ornanient.s worn by peoyde of 
Mohenjo-daro enumerated, 20; 
worn by Rigvedic Tndian.s, 94 
Oupayika. OfTicer-in-Charfie of 
finance, 151 

Oxen, iLse of in Ri^vedic India, 
90 


Pad a. 124 

Pa(Jn~]>ot)io, word-text of Sani- 
hita, 104 

Pahlavas the. 175; foreign in¬ 
vaders of India, 107 
Pajjota, King of Avanti, 216 
Paknyajnas, small periodical sacri¬ 
fices, 155 


Pakliia.s. the 85 

Palaeolilhians. confined to limited 
area in India. 11 
Palaeolithic ago in India, 10: re¬ 
mains. .s’onu’wbai rare in India, 
IJ 

I’alaeo/oic age. 8 
Path (small barbarian settlement). 
168 

Pamirs. Ilie 57; Jadeiti' brouglil 
from, 19 

Panclia janali. llic famon.s five 
pc'oples, 9f 

Pancbala king. Pravahana Jaivali. 

in 

P(i ucliala-Furishad^ HI; academy 
for advanced sliid.v, 121 
Payfcha-inaJuninjncis. the live 
great sacrificiss, 152 

Pancliavaggiya bbikkhu. .s'ce Pari- 
vrajakas 

Panebavimsa Bralimana. 91 
Panchavirnsri of the Samaveda, 

109 

Pandit Jawaliarlal Nehru, 79. 
Prime Minister of the Union, 
enhancement of foreign ])olicy 
by. 79; India an important 

member t)f the Unitt'd Nation.s 
organization. 79 
Pandu, 179: sons of, 179 
Pa7ti, 99 

Panini, geographical horiz.on of, 
144; cla.ssification of literature 
adojiled by. 145: literature 

known to, 145: Sidras known 
to, 145: use of the word Maba- 
bbarata by. 167: Ashtadhyay} 
of, 142; grammar of, date, 144 
Petnis, mercantile people referred 
to in R'igveda. 26; builders 
of civilization in Indus valley, 
88 

Panjab, free peonlo.s of, opposi¬ 
tion to Alexander, 341: chiefs, 
present talents of steel to, from 
Alexander, 14 

Pantheon, Rigvedic, magnitude 
of. 105 

Para, King of Kosala and Videha, 
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112 

Parasara, promulgation of Maha- 
bharata, KJO 

Pargiler, Ancient Indian Histori¬ 
cal Tradition (quoted), 174; 
date of Bliaj-ata War, 178, 180; 
theory as to origin of the 
Ailas, 18:1 
Parikshit^ 111; 180 
Parikslulas, extinction of, 184 
Parishad, inner circle of teachers 
and advanced sciiolars, 147; 
(Cabinet of Ministers,'. 190. 
(Cabinet of I'Jine), comj>osi- 
tion of. 171 

Parisliddimlah, king termed. 150 
Parishadas (assembly men), 171 
Parishadijas, members of coun¬ 
cil of the king, 1,50 
Parisliat, council of Hie king, 150 
Parivrajaka, 158, 257. 2,58; u.se in¬ 
stead of term Hhikshu, 158 
Parivrajakas in association with 
Buddha's early training. 289, 
discu.ssions of^ 289 
Parjanyu, god of rain, waters, 
and rivers. 106 

Parliamentary function of the 
Sabha, 126 

Parsis, number of in India, 69 
Parsva, and Jaini.sm, 265, rela¬ 
tions, with Mahavira, 266 
Parlnenship, rules regarding, re¬ 
corded by Narada, 208 
Partnershijrs, 259 
Pa.senadi, King of Kosala. 215 
Pasture in Rigvedic Society. 90 
Pasture.s, 346, 347 
Pasupnti, Lord of Animals. Siva 
as, 24 

Pataliputra. 225 
Patkoi Hills. 53 

Patrioti.sm, elevation into a reli¬ 
gion, 73 

Patiala, diarchy of, 340 
Paurava kingdom, 177, 178; Paii- 
rava kings, 178; defiance of 
Alexander, by 332; Paurava 
king, death of son of in battle 
with Alexander, 333; territories 


annexed to kingdom of, 337, 
338; large satrai)y created un¬ 
der^ 343: .sec also Poros 
Peacock, known only to Greeks 
by Tamil name, 58 
Peoj^le, tlie (Jana), in Rigvedic 
India, 96 

Pcrdiccas. general under Alex¬ 
ander. 328 

PersepoJis. burnhiig of, by Alex¬ 
ander, 326 

P('rsia, Achacmenid Emperor of, 
16; line of communication with 
India, GJ; and India, conmion 
borderlands ol, 324; and India, 
commercial relations between, 
325 

Persian gold coins rarely found 
In India. 343; silver coins 
(siyloi, shekois)^ free introduc¬ 
tion into India, 343 
Persians, invasion by, affecting 
linguistic relations between 
Brahmarshidesa and earlier 
Aryan .settlements, 69; Sindhu 
pronounced Hindu by, 71; de¬ 
finition by. of India as the land 
of the Hindus (HindusthanK 
74 

Phallic ring stone. 25 
Phal lus-worshipper ( Sisnadevah ), 
35. 87 

Pharaoh, articles brought from 
India to Egyi)t by, 58 
Phrgla.s, submi.ssion to Alexander, 
337 

Pliilip, .satrapy of, territories at¬ 
tached to. 340; fate of, 342 
Philosophers^ king.s as, 112; of 
later Vedic civilization, enume¬ 
rated, 131 

Phonology, development of in 
sacred texts, 135 
Pigmy flints. localities where 
found, 11 

Pipal-tree {iiciis religiosa), 25, 26: 
Piprahwa, relics of Buddha dis¬ 
covered at, 304 

Pisacha languages, mixed group, 
origin of, 69; regions where 
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.still spoken, Ct) 

Place-names, DravicUan, in Meso¬ 
potamia and Iran, oO 
Platyrrhine (broad-nosod) e^c- 
nient tound in India in all 
oastos exco’)l 45 

Ploughland {urvara kshctra), 91 
Political history of I'Jortbern 
Intba. c. H.C., 2il IT.; 

sysltan, de.scribcd by Vislinu, 
204 

Politics, 1; definition of, 1 
Po)yandr 3 ’ in .Southern India, 56 
Pojiulation of’ India, a fifth of 
mankind, 65 

Poros, King, army of. 354; de¬ 
feat of, by Alexander, 334; 
licatnient of. Alexander, 

335; conquest (d kingdom of, 
337; and Alexander, battle be¬ 
tween, 334 

Poros, Prince^ loyalty of to India 
during Alexander’s invasion, 
327 

Portuguese, fresh entrance into 
India. 54 

Post Buddhist features of Manu 
Srnriti, 189; -.Sargonid Period, 
32; -Vedic civilization, family 
life in, 1.52; -Vedic Era, eco¬ 
nomic life in 147 flf.; -Vedic 
era, education in, 146; -Vedic 
era, educational .system of, 147; 
-Vedic literature, civilization as 
revealed in, 143 fT. 

Potter ( Kulala), 146. 

Pottery, Indus, description of 21; 
Indus, glazed, 21; painted, 
wide distribution of art of, 29 
Prabhus, ancestors of, 49 
Prachya Janapadas, 144 
Pradyota, see Pajjota 
Prajapati, 285; primaeval mother, 
107; varying conceptions of, 
141, 142: god, twin daughters 
of, Sabhn and Samiti^ 125, 127 
PrakTiii, 23 

Prakrits^ 51; difTiculty in speak¬ 
ing Sanskrit, 113 
Pramanaij, 363 


Pramunikas, 363 

Prasenajit. King, 180, 294, 298; sec 
a Iso Pasenadi 

Prasii, x)Coples east of Middle 
Country', 322 

Pratardaua, King, learning of, 
134 

PratisakJtyns, 104 

Pravahana Jaivali, Panchala King. 

Ill, learning of, 134 
Praydjmtas. live, 318 
Prayers, for success in agricul¬ 
ture. contained in Alharvaveda, 
115: of the Rigveda, 101 
Pre-Dravidian aboriginal type, 65 
Prc-historic ijeoj^iles, 42 IT.; settle¬ 
ments, discovery in Southern 
Baluchistan. 16 
Pre-Sargonid Period, 32 
Pre-Vedic Hinduism, 49 
Prices, determined by haggling, 
not regulated, 355; fixed for 
royal purchases, 355 
Priesthood, exclusion from, on 
account of impure speech, 135; 
growtli of, as recorded in the 
Brahmanas, 139 

Priests classification of for the 
sacrifices, 139; of Janamejayar 
186 

Prithvi or Prithivi, 23 
Produce, special levy on, 348 
Pronunciation, importance attach¬ 
ed to, in teaching, 104 
Property, right of known in Hig- 
vcdic society, 90 
Proto-Australoid ethnic type, 33; 
migrations, how determined, 
46; Mohenjo-daro skulls, 36; 
racial type 28, Skulls, 44 
Proto-Australoids, 50; dolicho 
cephalic, 44; true* aborigines of 
India, 44; Contributions to Cul¬ 
ture 45, speakers of Austro- 
Asiatic languages, 45 
Ptolemy, future king of Egypt, 
333 

Puga or guild, 150; (village com¬ 
munity), 169 

Pulindas, the 110; non-Aryan 
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people, ,% 

Puiidras, non-Aryan people, 56 
Punjab, river valleys in, becom¬ 
ing seat ol‘ eaily civilization. 
28; comparative size of, 63; land 
of Ibe five famous peoi)ies in 
(panchajayiaJi), 110 
Punyavardluina. husband of 
Visakha, 294 

Pupil ibratiDiacliciri), duties of, 
enumerated, 120 

Ptipils. names of. in Post-Vodic 
era^ 146 

Purana (legend), 166: existing, 
earliest reterence to, 173, 174 
Puranas, 71; containing names of 
ancient kings or emperors, 73; 
projDortion dev'cud of historiciil 
value, 173; resemblance to 
epics and law books, 172 dif¬ 
ferences in, due to local 
touches, 173; geographical data 
supplied by, 174; ranking as 
scriptures of later Hinduism, 
173; traditional lore upon 
which based not In keeping of 
Brahmins, 173; ultimate utiliza¬ 
tion for religious purposes, 173: 
underlying ethical purposes of. 
173 

Purandara, ‘sacker of cities’, 
Vedic god Indra designated as, 
36, 89 

Puro^hita^ foremost minister of 
the king. 97, 98 
Puru, son of Yayatl, 175 
Purus, the 85; Vedic people, 85 
Purushasukta, describing crea¬ 
tion of the four castes, 89 
Purvarama, gift of, by Visakha 
to Buddha, 294 

Putanchala Kapya, learned philo¬ 
sopher, 130 


Quartzite implements, localities 
where found, 11; men, 11 
Quetta, garrison city or, 62 
Quorum^ of Buddhist Samghas, 
245 


Race in India, cranial material 
for study of, 43, 44; -types, 
standards by which classified 
(footnote), 44 

Raci-Yajna, ceremony of, explain¬ 
ed, 120 

Rvdiula : full ordination of, 298 
Rain, excess of damaging crops, 
91 

Rainfall, formerly Vicavier in 
Sind, evidences of, 15; in India, 
variety in, 64 
Ruia (King), 189 
Rajagriha, 287; Buddha's visit to, 
290; monastery al^ 294 
Rajas, position and status of, 123 
Rajasilpis, 368 

Rajputana Desert. 62; importance 
of in defence of India, 62 
Rajputs, Moslem invasion of India 
held in check by, 62 
Rakshasas. enemies of Rigvedic 
gods, 106 

Rama, embodiment of Aryan 
civilization, 167; incarnation of 
Vishnu, 167 

Raimyana, age of, 167; theme of, 
167; reason for present-day 
I)opular appreciation, 167 
Rashira (kingdom), 189 
Rasi, science of numbers^ study 
of, 136 

Rathamusala, 226 
Raina’-havis, jewels offered to the 
king at ceremony, of, 123, 124 
Rotnins, purpose for which king’s 
ministers arc termed. 122; enu¬ 
meration of, 122; order of pre¬ 
cedence among, 123 
Havana, embodiment of non- 
Aryan civilization, 167; devotee 
of Siva, 167 

Referendum, as a constitutional 
procedure, 253 

Relics, genuine, of Buddha, 304; 

—, at Piprahwa^ date of dis¬ 
covery of, 304; — at Sah-jl- 
ki-dheri, 304; —discovered at 

Taxi la, date of discovery, 304; 

— discovered at Bhattiprolu, 
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date of cliscoverv, 305; —dis¬ 
covered ill Nagarjuiiakoruia, 305 
Kelij^ion, elevation of patriotism 
into. 72; of Indu.s people, evi¬ 
dence 23: of Indus 

ljeoj)le sunniiari/ed, 27 
Religions in India, diversity of, 
70 

Religions leaders. non-Rnddtnsl, 
250 11., niovenarnts of JVIorthem 
Jndja. c. (150-325 B. C., 253 ff.; 
piirijosos, nlliinate utilization 
of Puranas for, 373 
RejiubJics, cojifederalioiis. of, 350; 
of IMOi l hern India, c. 650-32,5 

B. C.. 230 fl.; democratic pro¬ 
ved n re. 245; - ineeti ngs of 

Samghas, 245: and rejiublicaii 
peoples mentioned in the Maha~ 
hjiaraia. 100 

Res j7idicaia, 250 
Kewali, 11 

Riiys D,'»vid,s, T. H., 369; and Mrs. 

C. A. F., Buddhist India, 231 
(foolJiotel. 345 

Ribhus (aerial elves), 106 
Rice, known only to Greeks by 
Tamil name, 58 

Rigveda, 76; Aditi, the mother of 
the Aditya.s of the, 23; date 
of fM’igin of, 34; de.scriplion of 
non-Aryans in, 34; information 
as to non-Aryan peoples ol 
India. 34; on material a.s{>ects 
of non-Aryan civilization, 34; 
mercantile peoi)le, 34; Panis 
referred to in, 34, ,36; gold and 
oilier metals known to, 36; 
kinds of armour known to, not 
known in Indus Valley, .36. 
metal, inobably copper <ayas) 
known to, ,36; method of wear¬ 
ing hair among men and wo¬ 
men of. 36, 37; stone impte- 
ment.s known to, 36: wide ac- 
cpiaintance with non-Aryan 
world, 37; on pre-Vedic Hindu¬ 
ism, 49. second series of den¬ 
tal letters in, 51; time of ori¬ 
gin of, 83; advanced civiliza¬ 


tion revealed by, 83, 85; names 
given to non-Aryans by, 86; 
subject-matter of conclusions 
as summarized by Kai Baliadur 
R. P. Chanda (footnote), 87; 
animal woiship not indicated 
in, 106: n(» trace of Toteinism 
m. 106; ari.stocratic and ritual¬ 
istic religion of, 107; recitation 
lit nudljod.s, 1.34; .study of, 134; 
locality of composition of bulk 
of, 182; on the expansion of 
llie Ailas, 182; and Avesta simi¬ 
larity between, 82; examples 
•of. 82; and Avesta. similarity 
in names recoided in 82; and 
Ihe Inciu.s people. animals 
known equally to <?nunierated, 
36; Sainhita, on Ai'yan origins 
•SO; Savihita, language of show¬ 
ing allitiity to other languages. 
80; Sanihita, .selection of Rig- 
vedic hymiLS, 101; SamUita, 
.selection and arrangement of 
hymns in. 102 

Rigvedic civilization, 80 IT.; eivd- 
lization, foundation of, 101; 
gods, enemies of. 106; India, 
horses <tomesticatccl in. 36; 
India, cotton industry in, 37; 
India, rivei's, of, enumerated 
84; India, political cvohilion of, 
h.ow traced, 95 IT.; India, jus¬ 
tice in, 99; Indians, Imnting 
among, 92: Indians, obcejts of 
pursuit of hunting by 92; 
Indians, handicrafts among 93; 
Indians, commerce among. 92, 
93; dress and ornaments among, 
94; Indians, food and drink 
among, 94, 95; Indians, amuse¬ 
ments among, 95; Indians, edu¬ 
cation among, people, animals 
hunted by enumerated, 36; re¬ 
ligion, in what mainly consist¬ 
ing, 105; Rudra, 24: society, 
unit of, 90 

Rishabha meaning “bull'’, 25 

Rishi Yajnavalkya, teachings ol. 
176 
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Tiisfiis, non-Aryan, 50; authors of 
Kiftvedic hynins, 101; Rif»vi*dic. 
enurneialocl. 105 

Riseiy, Bengali type termed Mon- 
golo-Dravidian by, 07 

Rita (cosmic order), typified by 
Varuna, J05 

Rituals, grovvtti ot as record'rd in 
(be Brahnianas, 140; symtK)lisTn 
<d’, 140 

Rivers of Peninsular India, course 
taken by, 9; of Rigvedic Lidia, 
(MUimerated. 84 

Rof)erts. General (Lord), route 
taken iiv fur relief of Kanda¬ 
har. 01 

Hockhill. Lite of tlie Buddha, ^'lO 

Hohri Hills, 28 

Roman Em})ir(‘ and India, sea- 
(lade lielween, 552 

Ronie^ Indian tiade witti, centre.^ 
of. ’59 

Royal purcha.si's. price.s fixed for, 
.355 

Ruddle or haematite drawings, 
localities whore found, 12. —, 
representation in, 142 

Rudra storm-god pii’cursor of 
Siva, lOG; emergence of, 142 

Rnkmo-i'akslm, 36 


Sabara.s, non-Aryan people, 56 
Sabha, 171; popular body in Rig¬ 
vedic India, 98; popular assem¬ 
bly known as. 125, 126, 127; 

function as court of justice^ 
126; parliamentary function of. 
12G; and Sainiti, described a.s 
twin daughters of god Praja- 
paii, 125. 127; -chara, 125; -aad, 
125 

Sabhaalara (judge), 171 
Sachivas (military officials?, 171 
Sacred cities, seven of India, 72. 
rivers, seven of India, 72; 
Texts, recitation of, methods. 
134 

St crificial fires, lending of, en¬ 
joined on students. 129 


Saddalaputta, 278 
Sogdi^ the, 340 

Saguiha Vagga, stricture on con- 
<Juct of .some Brahmans, 308 
Snhayas (Iiclpers of the king), 
171 

Sainl.s, women, 2.32 
Sajala, kinsmen of the king, 12.3 
Sakas. the 174; (Scylliiaris), 66; 
foreign invaders of India, 167 
Saketa. caintal f>f Kosla, 284 
Sakha, institution of, 1.37 
Sakya, founder of family’^ of 
Buddtia, 181 

Sakli (Mother Goddess), worsiiij) 
of, 25, 27 

Sakulyas (remoter relations) 163 
Sakya republic, 231; —towns and 
population, 231; —parliament. 

231, —education and culture, 
2.31, -• n'public, women .saints, 
2.32; State. Government of by 
Rajas. 285 

Sakvas, emigration cif, to Hima¬ 
layas, 285 

Salem district, precious stones in 
mines of. 59 
Salween, River, 57 
Samana-Brahmana, 259 ff. 

Samana Gotama, term denoting 
Buddha^ 307 

Sarnanas, alms-giving of, 307; 
disfavour of in Brahrninical 
circles, .307 
Samavati, 297 
Samaveda. study of, 136 
Sania-Veda Samhita, 108 
Samaxus. 336 

Samgha (A-s.scrnbly) divisions of, 
149, method of conducting 
business, liow indicated. 149, 
J.50; confederation of repub¬ 
lics. 170 

Samghas, meetings of, 245; meet¬ 
ings of quorum, 245; meetings 
of. exclusions from quorum, 
246; meetings of, seating ar¬ 
rangement^ 245; meetings of, 
chairman, 246: meetings of, 
validity of proceedings, 246; 
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incet}np,M oi, iuie;7 of business, 
247; meetings of, whip, 247; 
meetings of. debate, 248; meet¬ 
ings of. devices for agreement, 
241); )ue(^tings t»h eoniinittee of 
reJeieiU'O, 21b: meetings of, 
I)rincit)le of leprest'iitaiion, 250; 
nu'etings of. voting in. 251; 
meeting.'-, f)f ius.sembjy clerk.", 
252.; use of money forbidden to, 
356 

134; work of editors of, 
162, jdj; inetliod.s adopied for 
conservation of, J04; of the 
ftigveda. 108; see also Rigveda 
Samhila 

Samii'i, uopulai- body in Rigvedic 
India, i)0; functions of, 127 
Satiindra, used in sen.se of 
“ocisin*’ among Rigvedic In¬ 
dians. 9.3 

Sanatkmnara, sduilar, l.'U 
Sanchi, sculi>1iires of showing 
Yokshis as dryads. 26 
Sandal wo«gi, known only to 
Greck.s by Tamil name, 58 
Sangala, 207 (foolnote), 307 
Sangaya, 329 

Sanjaya, sect of, conversion of 
to Buddhism^ 291 
Sankhya, Buddhism influenced by, 
305 

Sanvyasi, a.soelic stage of life. 75; 
(hermit 1, 154; whence recruit¬ 
ed, 158; Asrayrui, known os 
wanderer, 198 

Sanskrit, Vcdic and classical 
Dravidian eW'inents in, 51; 
vehicle of Hindu culture, 75. 
76; translation of Brahmi cha¬ 
racters into, 50; spoken with 
difTiculty by Prakrits, 113; 
language, association of leptor- 
rhiny with, 51; language and 
literature. 34: language and 
lileraturc, importance of, 76; 
literature^ po.st-Vedic, starting- 
point of, 143; Rigvedic, a form¬ 
ed language from the begin¬ 
ning, 102 


Santanu, 178; grandsons of, 178 
Sapindas, inheritance by, 163 
Sa})Ui-iiindhu, 76 

Sarasvati, laud of Vedic culture, 
112 

Saraihi (ciiarioteer or master of 
the horse>. 124 

Sargon of Akkad, discovery of 
.seals and otlier objects of 
reign of, 32 
Sargonid Period, 32 
Sariputra, defeat of Devadatta by, 
:;()0 

Saripulia, 299; favourite pux^il of 
Buddha. 312; and Moggallana, 
Muddlia's clii(“f disciples, 291 
Sarmanes, 362, 363 
Sasigupia, treachery of, during 
Alcxandei’s invasion of India, 
328 

Sasirins, students .si>ociaUzing as, 
196 

Sntabhujj, ::G 

Satadaya. explanation of, 99 
Sato jxitha, 184; of the White 
Yajurveda, 110; Aranyakas, 
di.slinclion of sounds in, 134; 
Brahinana, 108; BrahmMna, 
conquests mentioned in (foot¬ 
note 67: Urnhynayut, on direc¬ 
tion of .spread of Brahmanism, 
67; Brahmay'tcj, on location of 
Indo-Aryan languages, €8; 
Brahmana, agricultural opc- 
lations as summed Ufj in 91; 
Brnlnaaiui, restrictions on in¬ 
termarriage mentioned in 114; 
Brnhiaana, classification of 
agricultural operations in, 115, 
116: Brahma.7}a, on the world¬ 
wide conquests of two Bharata 
kings, 118; Brahmana, medita¬ 
tion on the Self urged by, 141; 
Brahmana, stories told by re¬ 
garding Janamejaya, 185 
Satraps, Indian, ruling under 
Alexander, 343 
Satvants, 110 

Sa^mras, Munda-speaking people^ 
46 
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Savitr, sun-goci, 105 
Schools, domestic, 130; of Vodic 
study and interr)relation, 136 
Script. einpJoyed by Indus peo¬ 
ple, quasi-pictogiaphic, 22; em¬ 
ployed by Indus peojile, phone¬ 
tic, not aJjihabctic, 22 
Sculpture illusiialiiip. Sudalla's 
gift of Jetavanna as retj'eat for 
Buddha. 293 

Sculptures of Bharhut and 
Sanchi showing Yakshis as 
dryads, 26 

Scytho-Dravidian type, cliaractcr- 
istics and site of, (i6 
Seaboard of India, unfavourable 
to intei'course with foreign 
countries 54 

Sea-lK>r!)€^ trade, known to Rig- 
vedic Indians, 93; borne trade, 
foreign, 352 

Seals, animal forms depicted on, 
22; evidence of art employed 
in production of, 22 
Seistan, 60, 61 

Self, the, meditation on, 140 
Semi-precious stones, kinds of, 
used in makiri;: beads and orna¬ 
ments, 19 

Senani, chief of trade known as, 
98 

Setti, chief of trade, known as 
358 

Settlements, centres of mention¬ 
ed in Jaint texts, 340 
Sexual moraliti’' high in Rigvedic 
.society 89 

Shah-ji-ki-dheri, discover.y of 
Buddha’.s relics at, 304 
Shi[)owners, provision regarding 
liability of. foreshadowing mo¬ 
dern insurance, 201 
Ships, large size of, 352 
Sialkot, pre-historic cranial mate¬ 
rial found at 43 
Siamose-Chinese language, where 
spoken, 47 

Siddharlha, 269; (Sarvartha- 
siddha), original names of 
Buddha, 285; and Maya, pa¬ 


rents of Buddlia, 285 
Sigloij Persian silver coins 
(shekels) free introduction 
into India, 344 

Signet rings given as deposit or 
security, 356 

Signs of the Indus script, arti¬ 
cles on which engraved^ 21; 
signs of the Indus script, num¬ 
ber of, 21: devised by each 
count ly to iccord its speech, 
29; ])icturecl, used to record 
sounds as well as objects and 
concepts, 29 

Sigrus, the, 85; non-Aryan peo¬ 
ple, SB 

Siha conversion of to Buddhism, 
312 

Sihahanu, 285 

Sikha, number of in India, 69 
Silver iliajata), uses of, enume¬ 
rated, 117; coins, .362; coins 
forming the only'’ memorial of 
Alexander’s invasion of India, 
341: decadrachrn of Attic 

weight preserved in British 
Museum; commemorating im¬ 
portant incicUmt in Alexander’s 
campaign, 341 
Siitda, 6.3 

Simyus^ non-Aryan people, 86' 
Sind, former heavier rainfall, in 
evidences of, 1,5; former river- 
supply of, 15; tin or bronze 
used in, sources of, 19; river 
valleys of, becoming seat of 
early civilization, 28; Arab 
conquest of, 03 

Stndhu, Babylonian name for in¬ 
digenous Indian cotton, 20; 
India, knowii to fo]-eigners by 
nam<‘ of the river, 71 
Sindon, (Ireek name, 20; for in¬ 
digenous IndiaTi cotton 
Singanpur. ruddle or haematite 
drawings found in, 12 
Sipm (helmet b 37. 100 
Sisnadevah (phallus-worshipper), 
87; (phallus worshipper) non- 
Aryan as, 35 ^ 
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Siva, ancestor ol, worshij) of, 27. 
procuisor of, JOtJ; devotee ol, 
IG7; hislojic, inale deity port- 
raved on seal, as tin* proto¬ 
type of 24: four-armed Hindu 
>to(.l. 2^, vv()isl)ip of, 2.“). Pasu- 

voti, hold of AniinaLs, 24; 
trhiiukiui and triaenjana of. 24. 
Nataraja, slaliieile of ancestor 
of. 2;] 

SuHLs‘. the, 8:: 

Slave, .sevcji kinds of, 194 
Slaves^ n(»M-Aryan.s, 87 
Slav('iy, 

Sinilli, V. A.. Early History of 
India (q\io1('d), V9 
Sna kc-sar riji re, 182 
Social customs, peculiar, of South- 
crji India. 50 

Solitude, Buddha’.s fear of, 309. 
210 

Snnia < draught of immortality), 
JOG; drink, a itdigious olTer- 

ing, 94;. .preparation of, 94; 

sacrilice, ,i07^ 109 
Sonadanda. the Hrahman, opi- 
nifin of. relating to Buddha, 
315. ;;i(; 

Sontal P.ir.rtanus, .5G 
Soritals, Munda-speakin,g people, 
4li 

Soltliiya (grass-cutter), 290; see 
also Sujata 

Sounds recorded by pictured 
signs. 29 

Sources of history, evolution of. 

6 

Speech, iminiie, exclusion from 
lirieslhood on account of, 135 
.Spindle-whorls found in houses ol 
Mohenjo-daro, 21) 

Spinning praetised by Indus peo¬ 
ple, evidences of 20; and 
wc'aving, art of, known to 
Indus people and on t>ie Nile, 
29 

Spirituous liquor isura) con¬ 
demned among Rigvcdic In¬ 
dians, 94 

Sraddha (faith), lOG 


Sraishtliya, interpretation of word, 
!1G 

Srainana. detinitiori of, ;i06; life 
of a recluse conducted by, .307 
SramaJia.s, renunciations of, 307 
.Sravasti, permanent retreat of 
Buddha, 299 

Sreshifii^ interpretation of word, 
IH: 

^'rotriya. sj)ecialis1 in Vedic re¬ 
citation, 146 

Sruli, 196, 2.-)4. explanation of, 6 
Slate.s of Noithejji India, c. 650- 
325 211 If. 

Statues, kimi of .stone used in 
making 19; colossal, identilied 
as Yaksiias or Yak skis, .367 
Stealile, ar1icle.s made ftoin by 
Indus p<'ople. 19 

Stein. Sir Aurel. 31; discovery of 
pre-bistorie selliemcnts in 
.Southern Balucliisian. 16; di.s- 
envery of einerary and ceno- 
taphic urns in Baluchistan, 27 
Stkaimii, olfiees I'erforitied bv, 

125 

Slone age.s in India, 10; arms 
and ulensils einpJoyt'd by 
Indus people^ 20; images ])ro- 
duct'd b.v Indus people, sjjocial 
<‘Aa!ni.»les of, 22; implements 
known to the Rigvecla, 37 
Slravasti. 293; monastery at. 294 
Students, ayes of, J95; duties of, 
195. 196 

Shtuentship, rules oi in Aiharva- 
reda and Yc/wmeda. 128 
.Study, subjects of, for pupils, 
196 

Sill) in, 3G5 

SudatTa Anathapindika, gift of 
Jetavana. as retreat lor Buddha, 
29,3 

Suddhodana. deprivation of heirs 
through leaciting of Buddha; 
292 

Sudra^ casie of, 74; oppression of, 
115: duties special to, 1,55: 
dulie.s of, prohibitions imposed 
on and privileges permitted to. 
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194, 195 

Sudras, Nandas status as, 321 
Sufed Koh Range, 54 
SujaUi and Sotthiya, canonical 
account of Buddha’s striving 
foi‘ truUi. 290 

SuKkur limestone, use ol by In¬ 
dus people, 19 
Sulaiman Kani;e, 54 
Sidka (customs, excise), 201 
Sumerian Eabini or Eukidu. 2(»: 

type, ditlicult to define, 34 
Sumerians, a mixed race. 48 
Sui\ the, forms under winch 
wo rsl lipped, 105 

Siinakkhatia, slander of Buddha’s; 

teactiings by, 312 
Su|.>reme knowledge {Atnuni), at¬ 
tainment of, J.38 
Snrabhi, 37 

Surparaka-Sopara, centre of early 
exiKirl trade, 58 
Susa I and JI, periods of. 21 
Susunaga, king ol Magadha, two 
important facts lelaiing to, 31.'^ 
S'litn, more than one meaning at¬ 
tached to, 124 

Sutlej River, 53; River, gorge ot. 
57 

S'lilra, nieanii\g of wmxl^ 143; 
status of, 143. 

Sutras, rigidity of caste-system 
during period of^ 114; manuals 
of insl ruction, 143; works 
arising out of Ih.e Vedanga, 
classilieci, 144; contenijilat ion 
of non-Biahmin ieacliers by, 
Kil; village life only depicted 
in. 164 

Suttee, unknown to posl-Vedic 
writers, 163 

Svetaketu, Brahman scholar. 1J2 
Synyyia-ayas, 37 
Syndicates of traders, 209 
Syuta, 37 


Takshan. 92, 124, 368; 

Tamil, peoples by whom si>oken. 
51 


Tamils, combination of Mediter*' 
ranean and Armenoids among, 
48 

Tarnraparni River, 13 
Ta)ias t austerity), practice of. 
101, 157; xmactice of penance 
and austerity, as fundamental 
educational nielliod, 105 
Taxes. 162, 347; by whom ]evi(?d. 
347; remission of, 348; propor- 
uon paid on consignments of 
goods, 356 

Taxi la, 289; relics of Buddlia dis¬ 
covered at. 305: treachery of, 
to India during invasion of 
Alexander, 327; Durbar held at 
by Alexander, 332; king of, 
.satrapy created under, 344 
Tcxichers, methods of in post- 
Vedic era, 146; names for, 146; 
classes of. 197 

Teak, Indian, found in ruins of 
Ur, 58 

Tcdandika, 258 

Tel-e!-Arnarna. letters from, 8,3 
Tel A.smar. near Baghdad, dis¬ 
coveries at, 31 
Telugvj. 51 

Terra-ctdlas, series of excava¬ 
tion, 366 

Tcttii/s. ijro-historic Flur-Asiatic 
Ocean, site of, 9 
Texijia Suttanta, stricture on con¬ 
duct of some Bralmians, 308 
Tliomas, E. J., origin of Bralimi 
script, 50; Life of Buddha, 28d 
Thiesliing-floor sacrifice, 164 
Tibet, jadeile derived from. 19 
Tibeto-Burman language, peoides 
by whr)rn spoken, 47; Chinese, 
an earliest language of India. 
47 

Tinavattharaka, 249 
Tinnevoliy^ 13 

Tirthas (departments), eighleon 
cliief olTieers of, enumorated, 
172 

Tissa of Sravasii nursed l.)v Bud¬ 
dha, 298 

Tithes, 347; by whom levied. 
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:{47; retuission of, 349 
Tochi River, 01; Valley, 01 
Tombs, neolithic, distribution of, 
in India, 13 

Toternisin, no it ace of in Kig- 
veda. JOO 

Town, nalive terms for enumerat¬ 
ed, 349; -iiie. di'veiooment of, 
indicated^ 104, IOj; -life, dis- 
})iira^ement of, 104 
Toy carts, product ion of liy Indus 
jicojile, 31 

Toys made of Icrra-cotla jirodiic* 
ed by Itulian peojile, 21 
Trade, as dc^^cribcd tiy Many, 200; 
inland, how cairied on, 3.'>2; 
and commerce during post- 
Vedic era, 147; routes, enume¬ 
ration of, 3.'i2, 3.53 
Trader (Vanik;, known to Rig- 
veda, 93 

Trance'S of Buddha, 289 
Transmigration, 280 
Tree of Knowledge of the Bud¬ 
dha, 25; -worship, 27; -worshiji 
two forms of, 2,5, 20 
"Trigarla Samglta, confederation of 
republics, 150 

'Tri7nukha aJUl irina ijaiia of Siva, 
23 

Tsiin-po (Brail mapiifra), River. 
53 

Tiirkc'slan, Eastern, jadeite de¬ 
rived from, 19 

Turko-Iranian 1y})C, characteris¬ 
tics and home of, 05 
Turquoise, source of, in India, .19 
Turvasa, Vcdic people^ 36 
Turvasas, Vedic people, 85; 

• footnote), 89 


XJdarji. see Udayachadra 
Uclayabhadra. king of Magadha, 
traditions relating to, 316; 
faith in Jainism, 317; assassina¬ 
tion of, 317 
Udayana, IHO, 181 
Uddalaka Aruni. 132 
Udena, king of Vamsa, 217 


Uthjairi, ceremonial office per¬ 
formed by, 107 

Udraka and Alara^ Buddha’s first 
teachers, 287 

Uijra, “seizing alive”, probably 
police t>fTiciaJ. 99 

Ugras. 2;-{6 

LJgrasena, murderer of Kalasoka 
and loundcr of new dynasty, 
319 

Union ol South Africa free from 
danger of foreign invasion 
{footno1e,t, 59 

Vj>adh]jaya. class of teacher 
known as, 197 

Bpaka (Ajivika ascetic) scepticism 
of. 299 

Vimnayana, ceremony of, 195; 
c('lemony of initiation of the 
pupil, 128 

f'/mths/iad, story recorded in, 70 

Ufianlahadfi, (>6, 106, 326, 132 

196, 205'; recognition of phono¬ 
logical factors in, 134, 136; 

llieological tenets of, 109, 307 

UlHisti (dejx'Tuleiits), in personal 
following of the king, 98 

Ur. ehariol figured on stone slab 
at, 21; seal discovered at, 30; 
discovery of Indian seals at, 
3>0, ,32; Indian teak found in 
ruins <if, 58 

Uralis. possibly of Negrito origin, 
44 

Urn-burial in the neolithic age 
13; localities ulTordirig examples 
of. 13 

Uruvela, Buridha’s austerities in, 
288; Kassaoa, conversion to 
Buddhism, 312 

Vrri, 35 

Vtiaradhyai/ana Sutra (Jain text), 
349 

Uttara-Kurus, 110; -Madras, 110 

Vahann, 25 

Vaidikas, students specializing as, 
196 

Vainayika, officer in charge of 
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rules and discipline, 151 
Vairadcya, deserving the requital 
of eninily, 9‘.> 

Vaisali, Buddha’s visit to, 

296 

Vaisya, caste of^ 74; descrii3lion 
of, 11 a; restrielion of rights of 
properly to, 115; duties special 
to. 155. 194 

Vajasaveyi Scnnhita, metals men¬ 
tioned in, 117 
Vajji couledoration, 236 
Va nisa (f a m i 1 y j, 148 
Vamsa, kingdom of, 217 
Vanaprastha (hermit, recluse). 
75, 154 

Vanik (trader), known to Rig- 
veda, 93 
Vargas, 150 

Varma (coat of mail), 37, 100 
Vanias (castes)^ 74, 153, 162 
Va r)ui s ra ina-(Uiarnia, i n d i genous 

definition ol Hinduism. 74, 153 
Varuna, Rigvedic god, 83; sky- 
god, 105 

Vasco da Cama, landing in India 
(1498). 54 

Vasislitha, 1C2; Sutra work, 151, 
152; and Vi.svamitra, conflict 
between, 49 
Vasi.shthas, 285 
Vafn, wind-god, 106 
Vavilov, head of IJ.S.S.B., Depart- 
menl of Apjilied Botany and 
Plant Breeding^ 41 
Vayii, wind-god lOG 
Vayu. Purana, on purpose of 
Sutra, 173 

Veda, the, too sacred for literary 
production, 6 

Vedas, texts of differing in dif¬ 
ferent school.s, 137; knowledge 
of, no lielp in attaining to the 
Atman, 137 

Vedangas, first Sutra work, 143; 

subjects comprised, in, 143 
Veddas, purest form of Proto- 
Atistraloid type seen in, 45 
Vedic chronology, settlement of 
points of, 183; civilization. 


connection of Indus people with, 
34; civilization, shift from west 
to e.'isl 110; civilization, later, 
119 if.; civilization, development 
of caste .sy.stem during, 113; 
civilization industries and oc¬ 
cupations during, 116; civiliza¬ 
tion, later, giowth of economic 
life during, 115: civilization, 
later, learning and education 
in, 128 fi'.; god, Indra, 36; gods, 
mentioned in Boghaz-Koi Ins¬ 
cription, 183; Index, 92; India, 
107; origin of asceticism, 254; 
school (Charana), 146: text of 
Aitarcya Brahniana. 56: texts, 
literature explanatory of^ 135; 
war (Battle of Ten Kings), 84, 
85; see also Battle of Ten 
Kings 

Veraiija. famine at, 297 
Videha (north Biliar), HO; King, 
2,36; princesses, 237; seat of 
Vedic culture, 112 
Videhas, 236 

Vidudabha, King of Kosala, 216 
Village, the (Crarna), in Rigvedic 
India. 95; goddesse.s. Grarna- 
dcvalas, 23: life only depicted 
in Sutras, 164 

Villages, administration as known 
in Mann Smriti, 191 
Vimsi (group of twenty villages), 
190 

Vindhya hills, 11. 12 
Vindhyaii system, .56: sy.stem, 
ranges of forming dividing 
line between Northein and 
Southern India. 56 
Virntpnriisha, oversoul. 107 
Vis (Canton or Clan), in Rig¬ 
vedic India, 96 

VIsakha of Sravasti. 296; gift of 
monastery (Puivarama) to 
Buddha. 293 
Vishanins, the 85 
Vishaya (adrnini.strative division), 
145 

Vishnu, emergence of deity, 142; 
four-armed Hindu god, 24; in- 
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camntion of, lf)7; sun-fiod. later 
wojshippc^d as ati independcnl 
^od, JOG; Puiaiia, the best-pre¬ 
served of the Furanas. 174; 
-Smrili, iiiforniation contained 
in, 204 

Visrnkarvia, 107 

Visvamitra and Vasisldlia. conflict 
between. 40 

Vraiijon, how to be re.eardcd, 113; 

de.scent to status of. ir>4 
Vriddlii untt'j'esli, 3.")7 
Vyaraharika, otbctn-in-cliarRC of 
Jaw. 131 


Wai-'os. Tiielhoci f)f paynieoit. 147 
VVaiidevecs. 22,") IT. 

Wealth, method f)f esrnnatinp in 
Rij’.vedic India, 02 
Weapons used by people of 
Moi lenio-daro, 20 
Weaver, work of, 03 
Wh'itdils u.sed l)y Indu-s l)CO[jle. 
l.'oiiits of special interest in, 
21; and metisures in post-Vcdic 
ei’a. 148 

Wcrycid (nmnetaiw ccmifen.sa- 
tion to I't'lalives of niaJt kilk.'dt 
in force in Rigvedic India. 00 
Wheat grown in Indus country, 
unt'artl u’d sixeinicns of, 17. 
growai iii Indus country, :;ann^ 
i.s that now grown in Punjab 
t footnote), 17 
Wliile Yajurveda, 204 
Wild animals among Indus jieojde. 
17 

Williaiii. Monicr. on importance of 
San.skrit, 7.3. TG 

W'internit/., on linu' tdap.sing din¬ 
ing comi«)sition of Rigvedie 
liymus. hi2 

Wires, tbe 31: original lioine of. 
discussc'd, 80. 81; animals 

domesticated by, 81 
Wo!V';en, industiies in which om- 
])loyed during later Vedic civi- 
li/.ation. 114: pait taken in in- 
Icilectual life 133; status of 


in post-Vedic civilization, 163; 
restrictions imposed upon and 
duties assigned to, 195; per¬ 
mission to share in philosophic 
life with ascetics, 363; saints. 

Woodward. Sir A. S., (footnote), 3 

Wool, usi'd as textile by Indu.s 
people. 20 

Woolley, Mr. 21; discovery of 
seal by. 31 

Writing, invention by Indus peo- 
ide, 22 


Xerxes, 14; Indian contingent 
used by to fight battles in 
(irecce, 321 

Yadavas, fortune.'^- of. 175, J7G. 
177: most of unknown as 

Bhojas. 177 

Yadu, Vedic peopJe, 36; descen¬ 
dants of. 175; Turvasu, son of 
Yayati. 175 

Yadus, the, 8,5; (foot»)ote), 88 

YajnavaJkya, 13.3; Brahman 
scliolar. 1.12; )-e\vard for answer¬ 
ing iiroblems. 131, 132; two 

wive.s of, j:!l; discourses on 
Brahman, 1.21. J32; renunciation 
of the world by. 139; vvoik of, 
compari.son w'ilb Manu, 204; 
cotuparisori of Xarada wdl.li, 
207 

Yajnrrcdu, lules of studentship 
given in. 128, 129; .study of, 

13fi: Black. 108; White, 108 
Yakshas or Yakshhi, colossal 
staSue.'^ of ligutes identified as, 
3(j7; Yak'shiy i\y, dryads, sculp¬ 
tures showin/’,, 2G 
Yakshus, llio 85; non-Aryan peo¬ 
ple, 86; Ynkias (governmonl; 
.servants), 191 

Yama, 107; zeal for highest 
knowledge as tested by, 139 
Yaska’s Nirukia, 143, 144 
Yasodhara, one name of Buddha’s 
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wile, 28(> 

Yavana, origin of word, 59 
YavaniLS, 59, 174; (lonians or 

Oreoks), 71; fon'ign invaders of 
India, 127 


Yayati. 

174; five 

sons 

of. 

174, 

17.5 





Yenum. 

inerchanl!- 

; of, 

entering; 

Indian 

trade, 59 




Yodha ( 

wanior i, 

eqiiipmenl 

i ol. 

99 





Yoga, ik 

‘ilies in posture 

of. 

23. 

pracl.ict 

■ of. 27; 

cult ( 

i)f •: 

fool- 

nole), 

87; or 

Dhyana. 

Bud- 

dhism 

influenced by. 

:iOG 



Yogi. 

stone image of, 

22; port- 

rait 

of I’ead of, 22; 

statuette 

of. 

.30 

Yoni 

trefoil pattering 

on robe, 

ring-stone, 25, 

symbols. 


worship of, 27 

Yuan Cliwang, Buddhist jiilgriin, 
58 

YuLfa, gov€*rnment olTicers, 151 
Ynkuis (men in service). 147 
dt'oeos of IVlolienjo-daro, 2G 


Zoolatry (animal worship), evi¬ 
dences of Mohenjo-daro, 2G 
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